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In  this  busy  world,  made  up  for  the  length  given  to  the  public  in  an  extended^ 
most  part  of  hopes  disappointed  and  form.  We  are  glad  to  introduce  our  read- 
aims  unattained,  successes  few  in  number,  ers  to  the  record  of  a  life  exceptionally 
pnd,  when  achieved,  marred  in  the  enjoy-  prosperous  and  happy,  the  course  of  which,, 
ment  by  a  thousand  accidents,  it  seems  though  marked  by  no  startling,  or  uncom- 
more  like  a  fable  than  a  simple  fact  that  mon  events,  affords  a  crowd  of  incidents 
any  man  should  have  attained  to  more  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  charac- 
than  a  decade  beyond  the  usual  term  of  ter. 

life,  and  should  have  it  in  his  power,  whilst  We  have  before  us  the  reminiscences  of 
closing  a  review  of ’unintermitted  enjoy-  an  individual  who  seems  to  have  been  bom 
ment  and  success,  to  state  that  he  had  ex-  with  two  especial  tastes,  and  these  tastes 
(lerienced  throughout  no  other  drawback  have  dominated  his  whole  career.  He  has 
than  “  a  certain  vague  feeling  of  alarm  in  indulged  them  without  intermission,  simul 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  exemption  taneously  with  the  pursuit  of  the  profes- 
from  the  commonly  besetting  ills  of  life.”  sion  he  had  chosen,  and  he  tells  us  that  he 
Sir  Henry  Holland’s  autobiography  was  “  had  found  it  possible  so  to  combine  the 
printed  a  few  years  ago  for  private  distri-  fullest  gratification  of  his  tastes  with  due 
i)ution ;  a  second  edition,  simply  for  the  regard  to  the  objects  and  interests  of  his 
use  of  friends,  followed  shortly,  and  is  at  profession,  that  nothing  had  been  forfeited 

- -  - - — —  by  their  conjunction.” 

The  love  of  travel  and  of  society  are- 
the  tastes  here  referred  to,  and  we  are  able 
to  trace  how  in  their  pursuit  they  naturally- 
aided  one  another.  The  former  of  these 
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was  carried  out  to  an  extent  which  seems 
marvelous  and  almost  excessive,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  being  intensified  at  the  beginning  by  a 
certain  mixture  of  adventure  added  to  the 
incentive  of  curiosity  for  which  there  is  no 
longer  room  under  our  present  facilities  of 
locomotion,  and  the  multiplied  descrip¬ 
tions  of  every  comer  of  the  world  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  innumerable  publications  of  ex¬ 
cursionists.  The  road  to  the  gratification 
of  the  second  taste  was  opened  out  by  the 
materials  collected  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
first,  and  admission  to  all  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  society  of  the  day,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  facilitated  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  remarkable  conversational  powers. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  details  of  such 
a  life  as  this,  given  by  one  who  writes  as 
pleasantly  as  he  talks,  could  not  fail  to  form 
a  fascinating  book,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  task 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  slight  account 
of  it 

Sir  Henry  Holland  informs  us  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  1788  at  Knutsford, 
in  Cheshire ;  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  Wedgwood  family,  and  through  them 
with  the  Darwins ;  and  that  his  early  teach¬ 
ing  was  received  at  a  school  at  Knutsford, 
and  afterwards  under  the  Rev.  W.  Turner, 
at  Newcastle. 

Tlie  course  of  his  education  was  con- 
.tinued  for  a  year  at  Bristol,  and  he  attend¬ 
ed  two  sessions  at  Glasgow,  though  not  as 
.a  matriculated  student  His  medical  edu¬ 
cation  was  obuined  at  Edinburgh,  he  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  interval  between  his  school  time 
and  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  taken  the 
.first  step  in  the  business  of  life  as  an  arti¬ 
cled  clerk  in  a  merchant’s  office  in  Liver- 
jiooL  Referring  to  his  time  s[)ent  in  Liv- 
.erpool,  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  only  step  in 
Jife  which  could  in  any  sense  be  called  a 
failure.  It  was  abandoned  on  discovering 
that  mercantile  pursuits  were  not  conge¬ 
nial,  and  he  dismisses  the  remembrance  of 
it  by  wisliing  that  all  mistakes  in  the  great 
adventure  of  life  could  be  as  easily  re¬ 
deemed. 

Even  in  the  simj^  annals  of  his  school 
experience  we  find  |)assages  which  mark 
the  future  man,  and  incidents  which  tend 
to  develop  the  bent  of  his  future  career; 
such  as  the  eager  desire  to  visit  new  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  evidence  of  intelligent  observa¬ 
tion  of  their  peculiarities.  I^ng  walks  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  aflorded  the 
first  gratification  of  this  'propensity,  and 
we  may  at  the  same  time  observe  the  first 


[June, 

keen  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of  society, 
and  f'lct  with  which  he  chose  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  all  the  most  gifted  charac¬ 
ters  who  came  within  his  reach,  some  of 
whom  have  since  been  known  to  fame. 
He  indicates,  too,  the  drawing  of  his  inter¬ 
est  in  philosophical  researches,  as  seen  by 
his  watching  the  variations  of  the  tides  in 
the  Tyne,  and  referring  these  variations  to 
the  influence  of  astronomical  causes.  His 
delight  in  the  Tyne  was  the  first  awaken¬ 
ing  of  his  love  for  rivers,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  so  fully  gratified  by  tracing  the 
course  of  every  stream  of  magnitude  in 
Europe,  and  almost  in  the  world.  He 
closes  a  beautiful  passage  about  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  famous  rivers  by  saying,  that 
“  in  the  poetry  of  every  a^e  the  flow  of 
rivers  has  been  a  favorite  theme,  one 
symbol  of  the  lives  and  destinies  of  man.” 

**  Eheu  !  fugaces,  Posthuine,  Posthume, 

Labuntur  anni." — Hor.  Od.  2,  iii.  .  .  . 

To  this  love  of  rivers  we  may  also  add 
his  early  interest  in  physical  geography,  es¬ 
pecially  his  love  for  island  scenery,  which 
was  afterwards  no  less  gratified  than  the 
lov'e  of  streams. 

After  having  taken  his  medical  degree 
at  Edinburgh,  Sir  Henry  Holland  proceed¬ 
ed  on  a  voyage  to  Iceland  in  1810,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  the  joyous  record  of 
this  first  intense  delight. 

This  being  the  occasion  of  his  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  sea,  we  find  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  one  of  the  most  felicitous  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  constitution — a  peculiarly 
happy  one,  because  it  made  his  delight  in , 
the  pre|)onderating  pleasure  of  his  life  to  be 
wholly  unalloyed.  Hear  it,  all  who,  wheth¬ 
er  for  duty  or  pleasure,  have  to  venture  on 
the  sea,  or  even  merely  to  cross  “  the  little 
silver  streak,”  that  there  is  one  man,  the 
fortunate  subject  of  th‘is  memoir,  who  was 
never  sick  at  sea.  It  is  tantalizing  to  or¬ 
dinary  sufferers  to  read  our  author’s  enu¬ 
meration  of  his  unfailing  pleasure,  the  life 
of  open  space,  the  walking,  reading,  gaz¬ 
ing  on  the  sea  and  sky  and  sleeping,  revel¬ 
ing  in  the  sight  of  magnificent  spectacles, 
or  studying  calmly  in  his  cabin,  whilst  the 
wildest  storms  were  raging  furiously  above. 

It  is  a  joyful  description,  closed  with  a 
graceful  allusion  to  the  unmeasured  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  waves,  the  happy  metaphor  used 
by  iEschylus  in  his  “  Prometheus,”  and 
followed  by  a  remark  that  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  so  little  about  sea-sickness 
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should  be  found  in  the  classic  authors. 
We  might  suggest  in  relation  to  this  thaf  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  ventured  out  on  their  short  coasting 
voyages,  except  in  quiet  weather,  though 
their  familiarity  with  sea-sickness  is  evident 
from  their  word,  nausea,  derived  from  vavs, 
“  navis.”  That  the  allusion  to  it  should  be 
so  brief  in  Horace’s  ninth  epode  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  battle  of 
Actium  took  place  on  the  2d  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  is  proverbially  calm. 

After  a  rapturous  passage  about  the 
joys  of  the  sea,  and  our  author’s  own  im¬ 
munity  from  the  evils  often  suffered  from 
it,  it  is  a  disappointment  to  find  the  subject 
dismissed  with  a  disclaimer  of  any  obliga¬ 
tion  either  to  investigate  the  causes  of  sea¬ 
sickness,  or  to  account  for  his  own  exemp¬ 
tion,  and  a  regret  that  the  subject  has  not 
been  duly  handled.  We  should  have 
thought  that  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  man  to  have  grappled  with  it 
successfully. 

The  causes  of  sea-sickness  and  their 
mode  of  action  must  be  within  the  reach 
of  scientific  investigation,  and  it  is  not 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  no  attempt  in 
this  direction  has  been  made.  An  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  apparently  hojrcful  theory  has  been 
propounded  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
late  Dr.  Wallaston,  sometime  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  ;  though  unfortunate¬ 
ly  Dr.  Wallaston’s  explanations  were  less 
sound  and  clear  than  the  principles  which 
he  advanced.  This  is  scarcely  the  place, 
nor  have  we  room  to  criticise  the  point 
of  failure  in  the  explanation,  or  to  show 
what  in  our  opinion  ought  to  be  the  true 
development  of  the  argument.  It  is  a 
topic  on  which  much  light  may  yet  be 
hopetl  for,  resulting  in  the  practical  bene¬ 
fit  so  es|)ecially  ne^ed  at  the  present  time. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  Having  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  profession,  before  he  entered 
on  its  practice,  it  was  a  most  judicious  cal¬ 
culation,  both  as  to  pleasure  and  profit, 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  a  some¬ 
what  lengthened  expedition  to  Iceland. 
ITiere  was  sufficient  obscurity  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  country  not  only  to  gratify  the 
young  spirit  of  adventure  and  curiosity, 
but  to  make  the  book,  in  which  the  voyage 
and  exploration  of  the  island  are  described, 
immensely  popular  with  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  It  did  more,  it  commended  itself  by 
a  felicitous  style,  and  by  evidence  of  much 


general  talent,  to  the  judgment  of  the  high¬ 
est  class  of  readers,  and  op)ened  for  the 
young  aspirant  of  social  distinction  a  road 
to  the  best  society  of  the  time.  Into  this 
society  he  was  adopted  as  a  keen  observ¬ 
er,  a  charming  writer,  and  an  admirable 
talker ;  and  after  this  his  course  was  clear. 

Although  Sir  Henry  Holland  purposely 
abstains  from  details  of  his  professional  life, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  family  affairs,  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  in  1814  he  passed  a  year  on 
the  Continent  with  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  fell  in  with 
many  celebrated  personages,  notices  of 
whom,  together  with  the  incidents  of  his 
tour,  are  very  interesting.  Before  dismiss¬ 
ing  his  short  reference  to  Queen  Caroline’s 
career,  “  that  melancholy  passage  in  the 
history  of  the  time,”  Sir  Henry  Holland 
glances  at  the  sequel  and  at  the  p)art  he 
was  compelled  to  take  in  the  trial  of  1821, 
at  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  evi¬ 
dence.  He  alludes  feelingly  to  a  great 
change  which  was  apparent  in  the  queen’s 
whole  temperament  and  mind,  which  he 
dates  from  the  repulse  she  had  encounter¬ 
ed  at  the  doors  of  the  Abbey  and  at  West¬ 
minister  Hall  on  the  day  of  the  king’s  cor¬ 
onation  ;  and  after  affording  some  particu¬ 
lars  about  her  last  illness  and  death,  he 
mentions  as  a  strange  coincidence,  that  “  no 
long  time  after  he  left  the  Princess  of  Wales 
he  was  calle<l  to  see  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and 
continued  to  attend  her  for  many  succes¬ 
sive  years.” 

Not  long  after  the  attendance  on  the 
Prinfcess  of  Wales  our  author  was  pressed 
to  accompany  Lord  Amherst  to  China,  as 
physician  to  the  embassy.  This  he  declin¬ 
ed,  and  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
course  would  be  preferred  which  opened 
out  the  promise  of  indulgence  for  every 
prevailing  taste  and  ambition,  viz.,  Euro¬ 
pean  travel,  society,  and  a  successful  pro¬ 
fessional  career.  Before,  however,  settling 
finally  into  the  possession  of  the  latter,  he 
took  another  look  at  Paris,  which  at  that 
moment  offered  a  strange  and  interesting 
siiectacle,  the  description  of  which  will  be 
read  with  double  significance  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Prussian  armies,  and  he  watch^ 
the  consummation  of  a  noble  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  moderation — one  outcome  of  the 
great  war  struggle — which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  sequel  of  the  late  fierce 
contest.  A  line  of  Scots  Fusiliers  was 
stationed  along  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre, 
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calmy  guarding  the  work  of  preparation  submitting  to  consecutive  visits  for  four 
for  the  removed  and  the  relinquishment,  years,  he  says,  that  “  fashion  and  fancy, 
to  their  proper  owners,  of  those  great  quite  as  strong  in  regard  to  remedies  as  to 
works  of  art  which  had  been  at  once  the  other  objects  in  life,  now  carry  the  period- 
trophies  and  the  reproach  of  French  con-  ical  swarms  of  real  or  imaginary  invalids 
quest.  to  places  less  salubrious  than  the  elder  and 

After  this,  the  retrospect  of  Sir  Henry  nearer  springs  of  Spa.”  He  quotes  the 
Holland’s  professional  progress  is  very  words  of  Pliny,  “  ^Iedici  qui  diverticulis 
briefly  aflbrded.  He  considers  that  he  aquarum  fallunt  xgrotos and  then  ends, 
fairly  entered  on  practice  in  1815.  He  where  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
settled  first  in  Mount  street,  but  four  years  lengthened  comment,  on  the  “  I’m  order- 
of  success  enabled  him  to  improve  his  ed  to  go  there,”  which  is  the  ready  excuse 
locality  by  moving  into  Brook  street,  where  for  many  an  indulgence  of  willful  selfish- 
he  has  continued  ever  since,  running,  as  ness. 

he  says,  “  deeply  into  a  long  lease  by  the  Our  author,  however,  drops  the  subject, 
length  pf  his  own  life.”  but  not  before  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 

He  mentions  in  a  note  that  his  dining-  serve  that  a  long  list  of  royalties  and  not- 
room  possesses  a  certain  history  of  its  ables  fell  within  his  reach  at  Spa;  and 
own,  traditionally  bequeathed  to  him.  Mr.  what  with  princes,  and  gartered  English 
Burke  frequently  dined  in  it  when  coming  noblemen,  and  Madlle.  Mars  at  tlie  little 
up  to  town  from  his  house  at  Beaconsfield,  theatre,  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and 
and  we  may  add  that  there  are  many  now  Prince  Talleyrand,  it  did  not  turn  out  that 
living  who  can  testify  how  well  the  present  a  very  onerous  course  of  self  denial  had 
owner  has  carried  forward  the  tradition  of  been  imposed  on  him  by  submitting  for  a 
the  place  as  a  scene  of  frequent  riunions  few  years  to  so  short  a  tether  as  that  be- 
of  wit  and  brilliant  society.  tween  England  and  Belgium. 

After  this  period  of  Sir  Henry  Hoi-  Glancing  back  at  the  record  of  his  pro¬ 
land’s  life,  he  began  a  series  of  annual  fessional  life,  we  find  some  explanation  of 
rambles,  visiting  remote  places  and  ex-  his  not  having  gone  through  the  valuable 
ambling  innumerable  objects  of  interest,  to  routine  of  hospital  experience.  Sir  Henry 
an  extent  which,  before  his  day,  would  Holland  partly  excuses  the  omission,  on 
have  been  considered  wholly  impossible  the  ground  of  having  felt  that  to  under- 
within  the  limits  as  to  time  which  he  allow-  take  such  duties  w’ould  interfere  with  exten- 
ed  himself.  We  may  almost  look  upon  sive  foreign  travel — to  go  abroad  at  that 
Sir  Henry  Holland  as  the  institutor  of  the  time  having  been  a  much  more  serious 
aimual  tour  now  enjoyed  by  nearly  every  undertaking  than  it  is  to  start  for  an  au- 
body  in  England.  From  the  mere  excur-  tumn  excursion  in  the  present  day ;  these 
sionist  to  Boulogne  to  tlie  climbers  of  the  modem  flights  being  by  no  means  incom- 
Alps  and  the  Caucasus,  every  one  has  patible  with  the  duties  of  hospital  prac- 
reason  to  thank  the  man  who  first  set  the  tice.  But  :here  was  another  motive  to 
example  of  seizing  this  annual  enjoyment  decline  th^  assumption  of  public  work ; 

While  gleaning  a  few  of  the  rich  rem-  the  fact  that,  having  already  tasted  of  the 
iniscences  of  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  ram-  exhilarating  fountain  of  success — in  com- 
bles,  we  see  how  he  contrives  to  make  the  mon  parlance,  having  got  his  foot  upon 
reigning  love  of  travel  subservient  both  to  the  ladder — he  felt  there  would  be  a 
his  love  of  pleasure  and  his  ambition ;  at  worldly  risk  in  changing  his  general  plan 
the  conimencement,  however,  sacrificing  of  life.  It  was  better  to  go  on  and  reap 
to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter,  and  the  harvest,  than  to  go  back  and  sow  the 
reigning  in  the  appetite  for  wandering  and  seed. 

observing.  I'hese  records,  all  couleur  tk  rose,  go  on 

His  advancing  practice,  he  says,  was  to  display  the  flow  of  success  advancing 
materially  aided  by  visits  for  four  succes-  calmly  and  abundantly  throughout ;  they 
sive  years  to  Spa.  On  the  subject  of  the  allude  to  the  extent  of  his  practice — which 
Spa  baths,  he  alludes,  in  a  well-deserved  was  limited  only  by  consideration  of  vol- 
strain  of  sarcasm,  to  the  modem  habit  of  untary  pmdence ;  to  his  appointment  as 
rushing  to  fashionable  “  cures ;”  and  whilst  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  physicians,  and  to 
vindicating  the  reputation  of  the  place  the  bestowal  of  a  baronetcy  during  the 
where  he  had  practiced  the  self-denial  of  Administration  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  an  hon- 
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or  which  had  been  declined  under  that  of 
Lord  Melbourne ;  and  to  complete  this 
short  summary  of  his  professional  career, 
the  information  is  afforded  that  the  relin¬ 
quishment  of  practice  was  effected  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  had  accompanied  its 
acquisition.  The  retirement  was  gradual, 
and  wholly  within  control,  accompanied, 
he  says,  “  with  none  of  those  abrupt 
changes  and  dissociations  which  often  af¬ 
flict  the  latter  stage  of  a  successful  pro¬ 
fessional  career,  and  make  leisure,  when 
attained,  a  burden  rather  than  a  relief.” 

Sir  Henry  Holland  speaks  of  innumer¬ 
able  opportunities  for  making  observations, 
not  merely  medical,  which  were  afforded 
in  the  course  of  his  professional  life.  As, 
for  instance,  he  often  gained  insight  into 
the  causes  which  govern  many  political 
events,  and  was  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
certain  changes  not  obvious  to  the  public 
eye.  He  offers  the  general  remark,  that 
“  many  anomalous  incidents  of  history 
have  their  explanation  laid  bare  by  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  physician  and  patient,  prov¬ 
ing  how  largely  bodily  temperament  has 
its  share  with  mental  in  the  government  of 
the  world.” 

As  a  proof  of  Sir  Henry  Holland’s 
wide-spread  opportunities  for  the  pursuit 
of  this  curious  inquiry,  he  relates  that  he 
had  counted  no  less  than  six  Prime  Min¬ 
isters  of  England  as  his  patients,  and  be¬ 
sides  these,  and  many  other  members  of 
several  administrations,  he  had  innumer¬ 
able  patients  both  in  diplomatic  and  in 
military  life ;  he  had  intimate  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  time, 
and  beyond  his  rble  of  medical  adviser,  he 
had  occasionally  been  able  to  utilize  for 
their  service,  upon  many  critical  occasions, 
his  own  varied  knowledge  and  keen  ob¬ 
servation. 

He  speaks  of  a  sort  of  semi-diplomacy 
in  whicli  he  had  been  sometimes  concern¬ 
ed,  reminding  us  in  that  particular  of  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  medical  profession 
— Dr.  Addington — whose  son  became  in 
due  time  one  of  the  six  Prime  Ministers 
just  alluded  to.  ITie  affair  of  the  Oregon 
Treaty  was  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
there  were  others  of  later  date,  in  which 
he  was  able,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  aid 
particular  negotiations  then  in  progress. 

Our  author  seems  to  delight  m  recalling 
peculiar  coincidences  in  his  observations  of 
public  events.  As,  for  example,  he  was 
visiting  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  at  Constan¬ 


tinople,  when  he  witnessed  the  first  ag¬ 
gression  upon  Turkey  by  Russia  and  Aus¬ 
tria — irt  demanding  the  extradition  of  Kos¬ 
suth  and  other  Hungarian  refugees.  Again, 
in  1852,  he  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  seeing 
much  of  the  ambassador,^  Sir  H.  ^ymour, 
whilst  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  impend¬ 
ing  cloud  of  the  Crimean  war. 

He  refers  to  his  numerous  opportunities 
of  observing  military  details : 

“  Though  I  have  never,”  he  says,  “  fired 
a  gun  or  pistol  in  my  life,  it  is  singular  how 
often  my  travels  have  brought  me  upon 
scenes  of  modern  as  well  as  ancient  war¬ 
fare.  My  recollections  of  the  latter  em¬ 
brace  among  the  battle-fields  of  Greece 
Marathon,  Salamis,  Thermopylae,  Plataea, 
I.euctra,  Mantinea,  Chaeronea,  Pharsalia, 
Pydna,  and  Actium ;  all  of  which  I  have 
visited,  and  some  of  them  diligently  ex¬ 
plored . But  to  come  from 

these  earlier  ages  to  our  own  century  of 
war  and  bloodshed ;  I  have  twice  travers¬ 
ed  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  during  the 
great  Peninsular  War;  visited  the  military 
hospitals  when  crowded  with  wounded 
from  the  storming  of  Badajoz ;  heard  the 
bombardment  of  Cadiz  by  Soult ;  witness 
ed  the  following  year,  between  Alicante 
and  Valencia,  the  flight  of  a  Spanish  divi¬ 
sion  before  the  French  under  General  Ha- 
ri-spe  and  had  here  a  somewhat  narrow 
escape  of  being  taken  prisoner  with  them. 

“  I  rode  over  the  battle-fields  of  Vit- 
toria,  while  many  were  still  lying  unburied, 
and  witnessed  the  arrival  m  that  city  of 
wounded  prisoners  from  the  Pyrenees. 

.  .  .  .  Afterwards,  at  Naples,  I  ac¬ 

companied  King  Joachim,  mounted  on 
one  of  the  royal  horses,  to  a  review  of  his 
army  when  about  to  depart  on  the  ill-fated 
march  against  the  Austrians.  Twice  I 
have  been  in  Algeria  during  the  French 
war  of  conquest  there . Trav¬ 

eling  through  Holstein  in  1848,  I  saw 
something  of  the  petty  war  of  Germans 
and  Danes ;  and  at  a  later  period  in  1863, 
when  seventy-five  years  of  age,  I  was  an 
active  spectator,  I  will  not  say  actor,  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  civil  war  then  rag¬ 
ing  in  America.” 

The  only  inconvenience  from  this  fre¬ 
quent  proximity  to  war  appears  to  have 
been  an  occasional  military  arrest.  One 
of  these  mishaps  arose  from  the  untimely 
use  of  a  sketch-book,  and  it  seems  that 
the  accident  resulted  in  the  final  termina¬ 
tion  of  our  author’s  short  flirtation  with 
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the  fine  arts ;  a  result  which  no  one  can 
deplore,  considering  how  little  time  could 
^  spared  in  such  a  life  to  prolong  the  in¬ 
timacy  into  a  more  fruitful  acquaintance. 

The  last,  and  to  all  appearance  the  most 
perilous,  arrest  occurred  in  1846,  when  he 
inadvertently  adopted  a  stranger  as  a  fel¬ 
low-traveler  on  a  journey  fixjm  Breslau  to 
Cracow.  We  marvel  that  one  so  prudent 
and  acute  should  have  committed  himself 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  an  unknown  com¬ 
panion  during  troublous  times.  The  mis¬ 
take  was,  however,  committed,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  both  were  arrested  and  con¬ 
veyed,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Cracow.  We  marvel,  also,  at 
another  still  more  unguarded  act.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  on  approaching  Cracow,  the 
stranger-companion  had  bi^n  seized  with 
a  panic,  and  had  been  able  to  succeed  in 
persuading  our  author  to  take  possession 
of  certain  dangerous  papiers,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  being  compromised  by  the 
possession  of  them,  merely  walked  away 
after  making  an  explanation,  carrying  them 
in  his  pocket,  whilst  the  poor  owner  was 
conducted  manacled  to  prison.  At  the 
first  oppiortunity  the  papers  were  torn  and 
delivered  to  the  winds.  Though  we  w'on- 
der  at  the  want  of  prudence,  we  must  ad¬ 
mire  the  generosity  of  the  act,  which,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  saved  the  stranger’s  life. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  innumera¬ 
ble  opportunities  afforded  to  Sir  Henry 
Holland  for  cultivating  his  early  taste  for 
the  study  of  physical  geography.  He 
took  a  never-ending  delight  in  tracing  the 
course  of  rivers;  he  also  dwells  on  his  pe¬ 
culiar  interest  in  volcanic  countries : 

“  I  have  been,  and  I  am  probably  alone 
in  this,  on  the  several  summits  of  Hecla, 
Etna,  and  Vesuvius,  and  have  attempted, 
but  failed  by  accident,  to  ascend  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe.  I  have  visited  the  still  ac¬ 
tive  volcanic  isles  of  the  Lipari  group  and 
Santorin ;  and  more  frequently  the  extinct 
volcanic  regions  of  Europe — those  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  the  Vivarais,  the  Eysel,  and  Rhine, 
and  of  the  Roman  States.  Madeira  and 
Porto  Santo,  also,  I  may  name  among 
the  more  wonderful  results  I  have  seen 
of  these  volcanic  actions  now  locally  ex¬ 
tinguished.” 

And  although  he  laments  never  having 
witnessed  any  actual  eruption  beyond  the 
chronic  action  of  Stroml^li,  he  rejoices  in 
having  enjoyed  a  personal  exjierience  of 
more  than  one  earthquake.  The  first  was 
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in  Boeotia — the  second  in  Africa,  which 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
did  not  better  the  digestion  of  a  “  filet  de 
lion,”  on  which,  in  company  with  two 
French  officers,  he  had  supped  the  even¬ 
ing  before. 

In  a  general  review  of  the  impressions 
made  by  travel,  he  endeavors  to  decide 
which  of  those  scenes  of  beauty  and  won¬ 
der  that  have  most  forcibly  fixed  them¬ 
selves  on  his  imagination  and  memory  de¬ 
served  the  preference. 

After'remarking  on  how  much  the  casu¬ 
al  incidents  of  the  journey  and  the  weath¬ 
er,  as  well  as  peculiar  tastes  and  tem- 
jierament,  influence  the  impressions  made 
by  various  scenes,  he  selected,  as  the  most 
striking  of  his  recollections,  the  view  from 
the  ruined  theatre  of  Taormina,  in  Sicily, 
and  that  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  in  de¬ 
scending  upon  the  valley  of  Orotava.  Al¬ 
so  the  first  sight  of  the  city  and  plain  of 
Damascus.  He  then  adds,  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  encouragement  of  the  common 
crowd  of  excursionists,  who,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  this  gigantic  wanderer,  may  be 
called  mere  stay-at-home  travelers — ^liis 
recollection  of  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps, 
from  the  crest  of  the  Jura — so  reducing 
his  allusions  to  the  level  of  the  exf>erience 
of  perhaps  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
of  our  readers;  though  he  again  leaves 
them  wofully  behind,  when  he  flies  off  to 
the  summit  of  Pentelicus,  and  displays  his 
endless  resources  of  association  and  com¬ 
parison,  by  glancing  at  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
suddenly -recurring  to  the  great  volcanic 
lake  of  Thinguellir,  in  Iceland.  Again, 
as  specimens  of  the  most  exquisitely  pic¬ 
turesque  localities,  we  have  “  the  w'ater- 
falls,  rapids,  lakes,  and  forests  in  the  U;)- 
per  Ottawa,  in  Canada,  and  find  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  twelve  hours’  voyage  in  a 
bark  canoe,  manned  by  Indians  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  voyageurs,  varied  by  the  shooting 
of  rapids,  and  enlivened  by  the  chorus  of 
voices  keeping  time  with  the  paddles  of 
the  canoe;  the  day’s  dinner  dressed  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  with  beavers  working 
at  their  dams  hard  by ;  the  day  conclud¬ 
ed  by  a  six  miles’  drive  through  a  for¬ 
est  of  bare  trunks  of  trees,  blasted  by  re¬ 
cent  fire.”  After  adverting  by  a  rapid 
transition  to  the  scenery  of  the  blue  moun¬ 
tains  of  Jamaica,  we  perceive  the  leading 
passion  for  society  dominating  over  our 
author’s  admiration  of  the  glories  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  leading  him  back  to 
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the  great  world  of  London,  as  he  records 
his  having  joined  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Niagara.  We  therefore  naturally  follow 
him  into  his  reminiscences  of  social  life, 
and  his  sketches  of  some  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  personages  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  Of  these  his  recollections  of 
Holland  House  are  amongst  the  most  re¬ 
markable.  He  is  of  opinion  that  nothing 
in  London  life  has  yet  replaced  what  was 
the  habitual  society  to  be  found  there  : 

“  The  master  hand  which  guided  it  was 
in  fact  that  of  its  mistress.  Lady  Holland, 
a  remarkable  woman  in  every  way — well 
remembered  by  all  who  knew  her — diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  to  those  who  did  not.  Su¬ 
preme  in  her  own  mansion,  she  exercised 
a  singular  and  seemingly  capricious  tyran¬ 
ny,  even  over  guests  of  the  highest  rank 
and  condition — capricious  it  seems,  but 
tliere  was  in  reality  intention  in  all  she  did, 
and  this  intention  was  the  maintenance  of 
power,  which  she  gained  and  strenuously 
used,  though  no  one  knew  better  how  to 
change  her  mood  and  to  soothe,  by  kind 
and  flattering  words,  the  provocation  she 
had  just  given,  and  was  very  apt  to  give. 
In  this  latter  case,  indeed,  she  was  able, 
by  a  native  generosity  of  mind,  which 
never  failed  to  sliow  itself  in  kindness 
where  kindness  was  wanted.  In  my  long 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  Lady  Holland, 
I  never  knew  her  to  desert  an  old  friend, 
whatever  his  condition  might  be.  Many 
things,  seeming  willful  and  incongruous  in 
her,  might  be  explained  through  this  hap¬ 
pier  quality  of  mind,  blended  with  that 
love  of  power  which,  fostered  by  various 
circumstances,  pervaded  every  part  of  her 
life.  Her  influence  was  doubtless  aided 
by  large  general  reading,  of  which  she 
made  sedulous  and  skillful  use.  Her  man¬ 
agement  of  conversation  at  the  dinner-ta¬ 
ble — sometimes  arbitrary  and  in  rude  ar¬ 
rest  of  others,  sometimes  courteously  in¬ 
viting  the  subject — furnished  a  study  in  it¬ 
self.  She  was  acute  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  real  and  false  merit,  and  merciless 
in  her  treatment  of  the  latter.  She  was 
not  a  woman  of  wit  in  words,  but  had 
what  might  well  be  called  consummate 
practical  wit  in  all  her  relations  to  society. 
Once  only,  and  that  very  late  in  life,  she 
spoke  to  me  of  the  lalx)r  she  underwent 
in  maintaining  the  position  thus  acquired. 
The  information  was  not  necessary.  My 
own  observation  had  already  made  me  well 
aware  of  it. 


It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  fair 
readers  who  might  by  chance  be  seized 
with  the  ambition  of  assuming  the  part  of 
a  leader  of  a  salon,  to  inquire  how  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Holland  House  so¬ 
ciety  was  actually  attributable  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  talent  of  its  head,  and  how  much  to 
special  circumstances. 

Holland  House  was  an  attractive  local¬ 
ity,  grand  and  luxurious  with  traditions  of 
its  own,  and  filled  with  works  of  art ;  it 
was  pleasantly  retired  from  the  focus  of 
busy  life.  The  invited  guests  were  sure  to 
meet  the  very  pick  of  male  society,  and 
by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the 
family  were  protected  from  having  the 
conversation  diluted  by  what  they  might 
deem  feminine  insipidity,  or  at  any  rate 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  flutter  of  fem¬ 
inine  tastes  and  interests.  All  these  were 
exceptional  advantages,  and  rarely  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Tact,  of  course,  was  re¬ 
quisite  at  first  to  choose  the  guests,  and  to 
bring  them  together;  after  that,  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  these  meetings  being  once  es¬ 
tablished,*  it  was  not  likely  to  require  espe¬ 
cial  gifts  in  either  host  or  hostess  to  keep 
it  up. 

Of  course  the  political  complexion  of 
Holland  House  was,  as  our  author  re¬ 
marks,  almost  exclusively  of  the  Whig 
party,  though  he  amusingly  adds,  that  it 
was  always  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  Lady 
Holland  when  she  could  catch  a  stray 
Tory  to  mingle  with  them.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Lady  Holland  would  have 
caught  as  many  lories  as  she  could, 
though  at  the  same  time  she  probably 
would  have  thought  of  every  one  of  them 
as  Courier  did  once  of  Lamennais,  that  if 
they  had  lived  at  the  creation  they  would 
have  cried  out  “  Mon  Dieu,  conservons  le 
chaos.” 

Of  Lord  Holland  himself  we  find  but  a 
short  notice : 

“  He  came  to  his  own  dinner-table  each 
day  wholly  ignorant  whom  he  was  to  find 
there,  but  greeting  all  alike  with  his  genial 
smile,  and  animating  all  by  the  charm  of 
his  conversation,  and  by  a  flow  and  feli¬ 
city  of  anecdote  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
sat  always  at  a  comer  of  his  own  dinner- 
table,  to  which  I  doubt  whether  he  ever 
himself  invited  a  guest.” 

At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Sir 
Henry  Holland  tells  us  that  the  Holland 
House  dinners  were  often  a  sort  of  minia¬ 
ture  cabinet,  in  the  persons  assembled  and 
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the  matters  discussed.  He  recollected  one 
of  them  which  ended  to  himself  in  a  whim¬ 
sical  contrast : 

“  Called  away  hastily,  by  a  message 
from  town,  I  quitted  the  table  at  which 
were  sitting  several  of  the  nnnisters — the 
Premier,  Lord  Grey,  amongst  them — in 
earnest  conversation  on  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  then  in  one  of  its  critical  stages ; 
a  few  minutes  after  I  got  into  an  ill-lighted 
Kensington  omnibus,  in  which  I  found 
a  dozen  people  loudly  and  passionately 
discussing  the  same  subject ;  with  those 
affirmations  of  “  certain  knowledge,"  and 
the  “  best  authority,”  so  common  in  dis¬ 
putes  of  thus  nature,  especially  when  little 
is  really  known.  Sitting  silently  in  a  dark 
comer  of  the  omnibus,  I  derived  much 
amusement  from  the  sudden  change  of 
place  and  company ;  it  pictured  whimsi¬ 
cally  the  diversities  as  well  as  resemblances 
common  to  all  grades  of  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  life.” 

Among  the  best  sketches  of  the  guests 
at  Holland  House  is  that  of  Talleyrand  : 

“  His  face  and  figure  have  been  often 
described.  If  I  were  to  speak  of  them  as 
they  were  when  I  knew  him  I  should  say 
they  were  indescribable.  His  conversation 
was  cast  in  a  mold  of  its  own.  Short 
pithy  sentences,  poignant  in  their  sarcasms 
upon  men  and  events,  witty  without  effort, 
or  the  assumption  of  being  so.  The  bon 
mots  of  Talleyrand  have  been  often  re¬ 
corded.  Wholly  absorbed  in  the  pleasure 
of  eating,  he  spoke  little  during  dinner, 
and  little  in  the  early  stages  of  digestion, 
'Phis  devotion  to  the  single  meal  of  the 
day  he  did  not  seek  to  disguise.  Later 
in  the  evening  his  eloquence,  if  such  it 
might  be  called,  broke  out ;  and  more  than 
once  I  have  listened  to  him  until  midnight 
with  unabated  interest.  His  power  of 
simple  narrative  was  extraordinary ;  it  was 
a  succession  of  salient  pictures,  never  te¬ 
dious  from  being  kept  too  long  before  the 
eye,  and  colored  by  an  epigrammatic  bre¬ 
vity  and  felicity  of  language  peculiar  to 
himself.  Two  instances  occur  to  me  at 
this  moment :  one  a  description,  sarcastic 
chiefly,  yet  with  some  passing  touches  of 
pathos,  of  the  death-bed  of  Louis  XVI I L, 
at  which  he  was  officially  present;  the 
other,  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  several  mar¬ 
shals  of  the  French  army  who  gained  fame 
and  title  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon.” 

Sir  Henry  Holland  then  glances  from 
Talleyrand  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  an  in¬ 


stance  of  strongly  marked  contrast,  both 
in  character,  figure,  and  speech ;  and  in¬ 
cidentally  remarks  that  he  visited  him  oc¬ 
casionally  at  Richmond  Park,  but  more 
frequently  met  him  at  Lord  Stowell’s  in 
Grafton  street. 

“  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord  Sidmouth  dif¬ 
fered  widely  in  character  and  talent,  but 
were  united  by  family  ties,  common  poli¬ 
tics,  and  a  common  love  of  port  wine. 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  the  talker  of  the  par¬ 
ty,  but  the  whimsical  roll  of  Ixird  Stowell’s 
massive  shoulder,  when  uttering  some 
phrase  of  dry  humor,  was  worth  more  to 
the  eye  than  any  amount  of  speech  to  the 
ear.  Lord  Alvanley’s  description  of  him 
as  a  conceited  Muscovy  duck  had  an 
amusing  personal  reality  about  it.” 

Among  many  similar  incisive  touches,  it 
is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  record  of  a  great, 
solid,  moral  excellence,  such  as  does  not 
often  find  place  in  dazzling  sketches  of  the 
great  world. 

Speaking  of  Lord  Lauderdale  as  one  of 
the  most  assiduous  frequenters  of  Hol¬ 
land  House,  there  is  this  eulogium : 

“  If  a  family  imbroglio  occurs,  whatev¬ 
er  its  nature,  in  a  large  circle  in  which 
Lord  Lauderdale  lived,  he  was  sure  to  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  it  as  adviser,  media¬ 
tor,  and  controller ;  I  never  knew  him  so 
alert  and  happy  as  when  he  had  a  matter 
of  this  kind  in  hand.” 

Less  wholesome,  unhappily,  is  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  sketch  which  Sir  Henry  Hol¬ 
land  has  afforded  of  Rogers.  “  He  could 
be,  and  was  ever  generous  to  poverty,  and 
real  distress ;”  but  then  follows  the  anti¬ 
thesis  :  “  he  was  intolerant  to  all  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself  as  social  rivalry  to  himself ; 
there  was  foundation  for  the  remark  that 
a  simple  note  from  Rogers  generally  con¬ 
veyed  some  indirect  satire  on  the  |>erson 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  follow  our  author  in  his  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  visitors  at  Holland  House,  or 
of  those  he  met  at  other  distinguished 
dinner-tables.  It  would  include  a  list  of 
every  personage  of  great  mark  then  alive, 
whether  distinguished  in  politics,  litera¬ 
ture,  or  art. 

Of  his  intercourse  with,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of,  the  great  potentates  of  the  peri¬ 
od,  we  have  some  interesting  intimations. 
Those  regarding  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
allude  to  many  of  the  most  critical  points 
of  the  eventful  career : 

“  I  was  summoned  in  the  spring  of  1831 
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hastily  to  a  house  in  Holies  street,  and 
found  there  a  young  man  suffering  under 
gastric  fever,  and  a  lady  hanging  over  his 
bed ;  this  was  Prince  Napoleon  and  his 
mother.  Queen  Hortense,  just  arrived  from 
Paris,  and  the  illness  of  the  prince  serious¬ 
ly  aggravated  by  the  conditions  of  a  se¬ 
cret  and  anxious  journey . On 

the  return  of  the  prince  to  London,  I  din¬ 
ed  at  his  house  in  Carlton  terrace,  some 
ten  days  before  the  attempt  on  Boulogne. 
.  .  .  .  My  latest  intercourse  with  him 
abroad  was  at  Biarritz,  in  1862,  when  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power.  .... 
Forty  years  exactly  from  the  time  I  first 
saw  him  in  Holies  street,  I  visited  him  at 
Chislehurst  an  exile  again.” 

With  the  same  disposition  to  seize  on 
antithesis  and  coincidences.  Sir  Henry 
Holland  passes  into  the  region  of  science ; 
showing  that  his  recollections  comprise  the 
progress,  and  we  may  call  it  almost  the 
epigrammatic  completion  of  various  re¬ 
searches  which  took  place  in  his  time.  As¬ 
tronomy,  he  tells  us,  is  a  topic  in  which  he 
takes  an  especial  interest,  and  it  brought 
him  into  connection  with  many  eminent 
and  scientific  men  in  different  countries : 

“  Of  my  visits  to  observatories,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  that  which  most 
strongly  clings  to  my  memory  is  one 
evening  I  passed  with  Encke  and  Galle  in 
the  observatory  at  Berlin,  some  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  discovery  of  the 
planet  Neptune  on  this  very  spot,  and 
when  every  night’s  observation  of  its  mo¬ 
tion  had  still  an  especial  value  in  denoting 
the  elements  of  its  orbit.  The  night  in 
question  was  one  of  floating  clouds  gra¬ 
dually  growing  into  cumuli,  and  hour  af¬ 
ter  hour  passed  away  without  sight  of  the 
planet  which  had  just  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  by  so  wonderful  a  method  of  pre¬ 
dicted  search.  Frustrated  in  this  main 
point,  it  was  some  compensation  to  sit 
and  converse  with  Encke  in  his  own  ob¬ 
servatory.  The  stillness  and  darkness  of 
the  place,  broken  only  by  the  solemn  tick¬ 
ing  of  the  astronomical  clock,  which,  as 
the  interpreter  of  the  celestial  times  and 
motions,  has  a  sort  of  living  existence  to 
the  astronomer.  Among  other  things  dis¬ 
cussed  during  this  time  was  the  name  to 
be  given  to  the  new  planet.  Encke  told 
me  he  had  thought  of  Vulcan,  but  deem¬ 
ed  it  right  to  remit  the  choice  to  Lever- 
rier,  then  supposed  the  sole  discoverer  of 
the  planet  and  its  place  in  the  heavens. 
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adding  that  he  expected  Leverrier’s  an¬ 
swer  by  the  first  post.  Not  an  hour  had 
elapsed  before  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
observatory  announced  the  letter  expect¬ 
ed.  Encke  read  it  aloud,  and  coming  to 
the  passage  where  Leverrier  proposed  the 
name  of  Neptune,  exclaimed — 

“  '  So  lass  den  Namen  Neptun  sein  1’ 

It  was  a  midnight  scene  not ’easily  to  be 
forgotten :  a  royal  baptisnj,  with  its  long 
array  of  titles,  would  ill  compare  with  this 
simple  naming  of  the  remote  and  solitary 
planet  thus  wonderfully  discovered.  There 
IS  no  place,  indeed,  where  the  grandeur 
and  wild  ambition  of  th '  world  are  so 
thoroughly  rebuked  and  brought  into  lit¬ 
tleness  as  in  the  astronomical  observa¬ 
tory.” 

This  little  incident  is  Very  interesting, 
and  we  can  almost  rejoice  that  our  au¬ 
thor’s  enjoyment  was  not  damped  at  the 
time  by  a  knowledge  of  how  little  Encke 
had  to  do  with  the  discovery,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  how  little  right  he  possessed  to 
administer  the  royal  baptism :  the  naming 
of  the  planet  was  a  privilege  belonging  to 
Adams  and  Leverrier. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  after¬ 
wards  in  the  Qtuirterly  Reinew,  Sir  Henry 
Holland  “  sought  to  do  justice  to  the 
claims  of  Adams” — that  is,  he  invited  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  to  a  fact 
which  the  scientific  world  had  by  that  time 
become  quite  aware  of.  Sir  Henry  Hol¬ 
land  was  also  at  Florence,  and  in  the  ob¬ 
servatory  of  Donati,  on  the  very  day  when 
the  splendid  comet  of  1858,  named  after 
him,  made  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
earth. 

“  By  another  coincidence,  I  dined  that 
evening  with  Mrs.  Somerville,  probably 
the  only  woman  in  Europe  capable  of  cal¬ 
culating  the  orbit  of  a  comet  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  given  by  observation.  While  other 
ladies  at  Florence,  as  I  had  occasion  to 
know,  were  purchasing  tickets  in  the  State 
lottery  on  some  whimsical  fancy  of  num¬ 
bers  Connected  with  the  aspects  and  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  comet,  Mrs.  ^merville  was 
contemplating  it  with  the  eye  and  intellect 
of  a  philosopher.” 

We  join  our  author  gladly  in  awarding 
all  honor  to  the  translator  of  the  “  M^ca- 
niejue  Cfeleste”  of  Laplace,  but  it  is  hard 
not  to  allow  to  other  women,  also  our 
countrywomen,  the  eye  and  knowledge  of 
a  philosopher.  It  is  but  justice  to  remem- 
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ber  that  the  comet  which  goes  by  Encke’s 
name  was  first  discovered  by  Miss  C. 
Herschell  in  1795.  Encke  only  detected 
its  periodic  return  and  its  elliptical  move¬ 
ment. 

At  another  time,  in  1850,  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  United  States,  Sir  Henry  Holland 
had  “  a  very  favorable  view’  of  ^tum  and 
his  rings  only  a  few  days  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  tlie  third  ring.”  All  reference  to 
these  rings  has  become  doubly  interesting 
since  they  have  been  proved  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Maxwell  and  others  to  consist 
of  multitudes  of  discrete  bodies,  raising 
them  into  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of 
the  universe. 

As  our  traveler  has  ascended  the  hills  of 
greatest  height,  so  he  has  visited  the  mines 
of  lowest  depth.  He  says : 

“  Beginning  in  youth  with  the  Northum¬ 
berland  collieries  and  Cheshire  salt  mines, 
I  have  frequently  visited  the  copper  and 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  the  salt  mines  of 
Austria  and  Gallicia,  the  copper  and  silver 
mines  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  the  copper 
and  iron  mines  of  Sweden,  the  coal  and 
iron  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  mineral 
pitch  mines  of  Albania,  and  the  lead  mines 
in  Murcia,  in  Spain. 

“  At  Andresberg,  in  the  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tains,  I  descended  to  a  considerable  depth 
of  the  Sampson  mine,  the  workings  of 
which,  at  the  extreme  depth  of  2450  feet, 
w’ere  then,  and  still  are,  the  deepest  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  though  not  so  near  its 
centre  as  some  of  our  English  coal  mines 
in  Durham  and  Lancashire.” 

From  mines  it  is  an  easy  transition  to 
caves ;  and  we  are  told  of  the  delight  with 
which  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
explored,  especially  the  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  remarkable  caves  at 
Gibraltar. 

Every  object  of  curiosity  seems  to  have 
been  visited,  till  the  reader  almost  finds  it 
a  disappointment  to  miss  the  description 
of  an  aeronautic  voyage,  and  is  tempted  to 
the  inhumanity  of  wishing  that  our  author 
had  been  shut  up  in  Paris,  and  that  we 
had  been  able  to  welcome  him  back  by 
means  of  the  “  ballon  montd.” 

As  it  is,  the  book  is  not  wholly  destitute 
of  the  record  of  an  aerial  adventure :  w’e 
find  one,  though  only  in  a  mild  form,  in 
an  ascent  to  the  monastery  of  Dios  Ste¬ 
phanos,  “  enclosed  in  a  net,  and  swinging  in 
open  air  for  three  minutes  while  reaching 
the  perpendicular  height  of  180  feet,  and 


then  finding,  under  a  wooden  shed,  three 
or  four  decrepit  monks  working  at  a  de¬ 
cayed  w’indlass,  to  whom  I  had  been  in¬ 
debted  for  the  ascent,  and  by  whom  I  was 
to  be  let  down  in  like  aerial  way.” 

Sir  Henry  Holland  seems  to  have  adopt¬ 
ed  certain  habits  as  favorable  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  accomplishing  so  much  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  time,  and  to  these  he  rigidly  ad¬ 
hered.  One  of  these  rules  was  to  alktain 
from  the  foible  of  collecting — the  only  ap¬ 
proach  to  such  a  weakness  being  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  walking-sticks,  which,  he  says,  he 
never  made  use  of  in  his  life.  Those  who 
know  him  will  understand  that  he  had  no 
temptation  to  improve  his  rapid  and  elastic 
movements. 

He  seems  to  have  made  another  resolu¬ 
tion,  not  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  the 
examination  of  every  picture  or  other  work 
of  art  which  came  within  his  reach.  We 
can  sympathize  with  any  one  who  declines 
to  traverse  miles  and  miles  of  picture  gal¬ 
leries  to  catch  a  hasty  glimpse  at  their 
contents  and  we  can  enjoy  a  rebuke  to 
the  pretension  and  the  ignorance  with 
which  many  would-be  dilettanii  go  fussily 
about ;  but  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  Sir 
Henry  Holland  in  his  objection  to  the 
“  trick  of  running  in  and  out  of  two  or 
three  hundred  churches.” 

No  doubt  the  habit  of  visiting  every 
church  may  be  as  much  a  mere  affectation 
as  that  of  seeing  pictures;  but  every  an¬ 
cient  church  is  in  itself  a  monument  of  the 
history  of  the  place,  and  Church  architec¬ 
ture  is  one  of  the  most  practical  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  of  studies.  We  can 
hardly,  therefore,  conceive  that  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  many  specimens  can  be  other¬ 
wise  than  important  and  instructive. 

A  certain  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
architecture  is  of  course  indispensable  to 
an  intelligent  examination,  and  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Henry  Holland  we  can  appreciate 
his  reasons  for  not  going  deeply  into  the 
study.  He  perhaps  wisely  abstained  from 
cultivating  any  particular  bent  of  taste 
which  must  have  concentrated  his  interests 
and  made  the  wide  grasp  of  his  observa¬ 
tion  impossible. 

Without  any  such  restriction,  it  required 
almost  superhuman  energy  to  get  through 
what  he  did — to  see  so  much  and  to  keep 
memory  on  the  alert,  so  as  to  have  power 
to  compare  every  new  sight  and  experience 
with  those  which  had  gone  before — and, 
after  all,  to  be  free  from  all  confusion  in 
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the  accumulated  impressions.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
usual  tourist’s  diary.  Until  his  return  to 
England  he  kept  in  his  mind  a  vivid  and 
distinct  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had 
seen ;  and  yet,  whilst  he  was  actually  tra¬ 
veling,  he  was  able  to  command  sufficient 
power  of  mental  abstraction  to  beguile  cer¬ 
tain  solitary  evenings  in  foreign  hotels,  by 
])reparing  scientific  articles  for  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Quarterly  Review. 

In  the  short  space  that  remains  to  us  we 
may  turn  from  reminiscences  of  travel  and 
adventure,  and  sketches  of  the  great  world 
of  English  society,  to  a  brief  contemplation 
of  the  man  himself.  The  book  is  even  less 
remarkable  as  a  record  of  almost  incon¬ 
ceivably  varied  incident  thaii  as  the  picture 
of  a  life  entirely  successful,  entirely  pleasu¬ 
rable,  and  entirely  happy.  It  is  common 
to  meet  with  men  full  of  years  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  close  with  utterances  of  praise 
for  the  outcome  of  the  checkered  path 
whiclt  they  have  traversed ;  but  never  be¬ 
fore  did  we  meet  with  any  human  lot  wholly 
without  vicissitude  or  disappointment,  or 
trials  of  temper,  or  anxieties  as  to  fortune, 
or  injustice  from  the  world,  or  without  any 
change,  in  short,  except  from  one  desired 
success  or  another ;  and  all  this  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  very  decided  tastes  and 
ambitious  aims,  and  who  began  life  with 
no  force  of  native  circumstances  or  posi¬ 
tion  to  push  him  forward  on  the  course 
he  had  chosen. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
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were  the  endowments,  intellectual  and 
physical,  which  must  have  combined  to 
make  all  this  possible ;  and  in  doing  so  we 
might  help  some  who  desire  to  emulate 
the  attractive  career.  We  may,  at  least,  in 
passing,  hint  at  a  few  minor  peculiarities 
which  ar«  discernible  as  having  been  con¬ 
ducive  to  this  felicitous  result. 

Such,  for  example,  as  the  adoption,  at 
the  beginning,  of  a  definite  plan  of  life, 
with  the  strong  determination  never  to  be 
diverted  from  the  fixed  aims  in  view ;  also 
the  resolution  never  to  miss  an  opportuni¬ 
ty,  great  or  small,  which  bore  on  those  es¬ 
pecial  aims ;  this  rule  induced  a  power  of 
turning  even  deficiencies  into  advantages, 
as  exemplified  in  the  instance  that  the 
want  of  college  education  was  used  as  a 
stimulus  to  more  energetic  ai)plication  to 
classic  literature  in  after-life. 

Again,  we  observe  the  cultivation  of  a 
temperament  so  calm  and  pliable,  that  no 
weak  point  was  open  where  over-sensitive 
feelings  could  be  exposed,  and  not  one  of 
the  little  rubs  of  active  life  could  find  pow¬ 
er  to  ruffie  the  smooth  surface  of  a  mind 
wholly  occupied  with  its  appointed  aim. 

But  it  is  scarcely  permissible  even  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  these  supposed  as¬ 
pirants  to  analyze  the  character  and  en¬ 
dowments  of  a  living  autobiographer,  or  to 
treat  that  as  a  past  life  which  is,  we  trust, 
to  be  extended ;  and  we  will  close  with  a 
wish  that  the  years  which  follow  may  be 
as  full  of  happiness  as  those  which  have 
preceded  them. 


Cornkill  Magazine. 
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The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
of  Southern  Africa  was  soon  lost  to  the 
w’orld ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Northern  Africa  by  the  Saracens  its 
Eastern  shores  had  not  been  visited  by 
Europeans  beyond  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb,  and  on  the  west  they  had  sent  no 
ship  further  south  than  the  limits  of  Mau¬ 
ritania.  For  sA  centuries  after  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  North  Africa  by  the  Saracens 
naval  enterprise  was  almost  unknown  to 
Euroi)e  :  but  during  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards  made  themselves  famous  by 
maritime  adventures.  It  was  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,  a  nephew  of  our  own  Henry 
IV.,  who  stimulated  and  directed  this 


spirit  of  daring  in  his  countrymen.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  this 
prince,  while  engaged  with  his  father  in  an 
ex[)edition  against  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
obtained  information  which  led  him  to 
think  (i)  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  dominions  might  be  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  Western 
Africa,  and  (2)  that  a  new  way  to  India 
might  be  found  by  sailing  round  Afirica, 
and  so  might  be  secured  for  Portugal  the 
vast  stores  of  wealth  which  had  hitherto 
been  at  the  exclusive  command  of  Genoa 
and  Venice.  And,  in  1415,  he  sent  out  an 
expedition  consisting  of  two  small  ships  to 
Western  Africa,  and  thus  inaugurated  that 
wonderful  series  of  geographical  enterprises 
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which  terminated  in  the  exploration  of  the 
whole  coast-line  of  Africa,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  long-sought  passage  to  In¬ 
dia.  The  prince  did  not  live  to  see  these 
great  deeds  accomplished ;  he  died  in  1463, 
and  it  was  not  until  1498  that  Vasco  de 
Gama  reached  the  coast  of  Mdkibar,  and 
thus  won  a  reputation  amongst  navigators 
only  second  to  that  of  Columbus. 

By  the  achievements  of  De  Gama  and 
his  predecessors  in  this  “  great  drama  of 
discover)',”  and  by  the  conquests  of  Albu¬ 
querque  and  others  who  succeeded  him, 
the  Portuguese  obtained  vast  possessions 
both  in  Western  and  Eastern  Africa.  The 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  they  did 
not  occupy,  for  then,  as  now,  it  was  emi¬ 
nently  an  agricultural  country,  peopled  by 
tribes  of  rude  hardihood,  and  it  offered, 
therefore,  but  few  temptations  to  men  who 
were  urged  by  a  desire  to  obtain  power 
and  to  make  wealth  speedily ;  but  in  the 
east  and  the  west  they  were  supreme.  Nor 
were  their  possessions  confined  to  the 
coasts.  By  degrees  they  obtained  much 
Kind  and  important  positions  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  partly  by  pushing  forward  their  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  as  opportunities  offered, 
but  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  missionary  priests,  whose  patriotic  ar¬ 
dor  was  not  less  than  their  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  who,  while  striving  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  natives,  were  equally  zealous 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Portuguese 
throne  and  nation.  And  for  a  time  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  though  Portugal  would  rise  to  the 
height  of  her  grand  opportunity,  and  build 
up  in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa  great 
colonial  empires.  But  the  present  position 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  affords  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  sad  results  of  opportunities 
neglected  and  power  abused,  perhaps  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  world. 

Of  the  Portuguese  in  Western  Africa  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge;  but  from  in¬ 
formation  which  I  have  received  from  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  others  who  know  them,  I 
am  very  sure  I  do  them  no  wrong  by  say¬ 
ing  that,  in  no  respect  do  they  differ  from 
their  countrj'men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent ; — and  their  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  I  have  been  privileged  to  make. 

In  Eastern  Africa  the  Portuguese  pro¬ 
fess  to  hold  the  whole  coast  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  Cape  Delgado,  and  important  es¬ 
tablishments  and  towns  which  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles  inland  along  the  course 
of  the  River  Zambezi.  Tlieoretically  their 


form  of  government  is  excellent.  There  is 
a  governor-general  of  Mozambique,  hav¬ 
ing  under  him  the  governors  of  Quillimane 
and  Inhambane,  on  the  coast,  and  Sena, 
Tete,  and  Zumbo,  on  the  Zambezi ;  and 
subordinate  to  them  are  lesser  notabilities 
— Commandos  they  are  called — who  oc¬ 
cupy  positions  as  rulers  of  districts  that 
have  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
provinces.  In  alliance  with  these  officials 
there  are  said  to  be  judges  and  magistrates 
for  the  due  administration  of  law,  and  a 
sufficient  military  force  to  protect  the  col¬ 
onists  from  the  incursions  of  the  tribes  of 
the  interior.  The  instructions  which  the 
governors,  major  and  minor,  receive  from 
Portugal  express  in  high-flown  language 
the  most  exalted  sentiments.  Never  were 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
more  eloquently  set  forth ;  never  was  the 
duty  of  extending  such  blessings  to  the 
barbarous  heathens  more  urgently  enforc¬ 
ed.  'Die  laws  are  faultless: — true,  they 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Portuguese  to 
enslave  the  Africans  when  moved  thereto 
bp  the  necessity  of  the  colony,  yet  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
master  towards  the  slave  are  so  admirably 
framed  with  reference  to  the  well-being  of 
the  slave,  that  by  them  the  slaves  are  shown 
to  be  far  better  off  in  all  things  than  their 
brethren  who  are  not  in  bondage.  ’  Theo¬ 
retically  nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
position,  the  policy,  and  character  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Africa.  I'ake  the  account 
which  they  give  of  themselves  and  you 
could  but  say  of  them, — Here  is  a  highly 
civilized  and  Christian  people,  the  worthy 
possessors  of  a  glorious  heritage,  potent  for 
good,  great  in  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  makes  light  of  difficulty  and  over¬ 
comes  danger,  using  their  grand  capacity 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  land,  and 
to  raise  in  the  scale  of  humanity  the  bar¬ 
barous  races  that  have  been  brought  under 
their  power  or  within  the  scope  of  their  in¬ 
fluence. 

And  now  for  my  experience  of  them. 

When  Livingstone  brought  the  river 
Zambezi  and  its  suitability'as  a  commercial 
highway  to  the  interior  before  the  world, 
the  Portuguese  promptly  declared  that 
they  were  its  legitimate  guardians,  and  that 
they  had  established  at  its  mouth  a  militarp 
force,  a  custom-house  and  all  other  appli¬ 
ances  of  civilization,  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights  and  the  encouragement  of 
commerce.  When  I  entered  the  Zambezi 
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this  is  what  I  saw,  a  flag-staff  from  which 
flaunted  the  flag  of  Portugal,  a  rectangular 
house  that  would  have  l^en  dignified  by 
the  mistaking  it  for  an  English  cowsheci, 
and  a  few  huts  such  as  the  natives  build. 
Of  buildings  domestic  or  governmental 
nothing  more.  The  house  was  for  the  of¬ 
ficer  in  command,  the  huts  for  the  common 
soldiers,  and  such  other  people,  male  or 
female,  as  belonged  to  the  settlement.  The 
military  consisted  of  Senhor  A.,  the  officer 
in  question,  a  Portuguese  sergeant,  and  si.x 
natives  who  were  dressed  in  blue  cotton 
uniforms,  and  armed  with  old  muskets.  I 
did  not  at  first  meet  with  Senhor  A.,  but 
when  I  made  his  acquaintance  he  did 
honor  to  himself  and  his  government  by 
donning  his  uniform  and  parading  his 
troops.  The  display  was  so  amusingly  ab¬ 
surd  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughter.  The  Senhor’s  perceptive  facul¬ 
ties  were  large,  he  saw  my  difficulty,  he 
divined  its  cause,  and  instead  of  resenting 
it,  he  sympathized,  for,  after  he  had  dis¬ 
missed  his  soldiers,  he  held  out  his  hand, 
and  said,  “You  are  amused  at  what  you 
see.  Well  you  may  be.  If  I  were  not 
what  I  am  I  should  be  amused  too.  The 
{Kisition  is  very  absurd.”  Before  I  left  the 
country,  I  saw  much  of  this  man.  He 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  had  been 
well  educated.  He  knew  something  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  spoke  English,  French, 
and  Italian  fluently,  and  was  a  fair  mathe¬ 
matician.  But  he  was  a  ruffian  according 
to  common  report  In  Portugal,  by  his 
reckless  disregard  of  the  conventionalities 
of  life,  I  heard  that  he  gained  for  himself 
an  evil  reputation,  and  to  escape  more  un¬ 
pleasant  consequences  had  been  obliged 
to  migrate  to  Africa,  where  he  was  hated 
and  shunned.  I  have,  however,  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  worse  than  many  in 
Portugal,  who  with  more  discretion,  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  position,  and  in  most  things 
I  found  him  infinitely  the  superior  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  in  Africa.  His 
great  offense  with  them  was  that  he  spoke 
of  things  as  he  knew  them  to  be.  He 
prided  himself  upon  this,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  said  to  me,  “  I  am  a  blackguard  it  is 
true ;  but  in  that  I  do  not  differ  from  my 
countrymen  in  this  vile  land ;  we  are  all 
blackguards  together.  But  in  one  thing  I 
do  differ  from  them ;  they  pretend  to  be 
better  than  they  are ;  they  are  humbugs, 
hypocrites,  all  you  like  that  is  mean.  I  am 
not  with  them  there.  I  hate  humbug,  and 


it  is  natural  that  humbugs  should  hate  me. 
I  care  not.  I  take  their  hate  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  my  greater  integrity.” 

From  this  man  I  obtained  much  inform¬ 
ation  upon  the  position  which  his  country¬ 
men  now  occupy  in  Africa.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiry  as  to  what  hold  they  had  upon 
the  land,  he  said,  “  Upon  the  land  we  have 
no  hold.  We  have  a  few  important  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  coast,  and  a  few  unimport¬ 
ant  places  on  the  Zambezi ;  beyond  that, 
nothing.  Mozambique  is  our  capital,  in 
itself  it  is  strong ;  for  defense  it  is  impreg¬ 
nable  against  all  assaults  from  natives,  and 
it  might  be  as  powerful  for  offense;  but  it 
is  not.  We  are  powerless  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  city.  We  can  not  venture 
inland  twenty  miles  from  Mozambique 
without  the  consent  of  the  natives.  They 
are  once  more  the  masters  of  the  soil,  and 
they  shut  us  up  at  will  in  our  stronghold. 
Quillimane  is  better  placed,  the  tribes 
about  are  more  docile,  and  we  are  more 
free  to  move  at  our  pleasure  from  thence. 
Yet  our  power  is  but  small,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  barrier  which  the  Zambezi  in¬ 
terposes,  Quillimane  would  soon  be  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  Landeens  (a  branch  of  the 
Zulu  Kaffir  race)  who  keep  all  on  this  the 
south  side  of  the  river  in  a  state  of  terror, 
and  impose  tribute  upon  us  at  will.  In- 
hambane  is  always  in  peril  from  the  na- 
•  tives ;  we  can  not  keep  a  foot  of  ground 
beyond  it.  Sena  is  in  ruins ;  Tete  is  pow¬ 
erless;  and  at  Zumbo  you  will  but  find 
the  site  of  what  was  in  the  days  of  our 
l)rosperity  a  considerable  town.” 

I  inquired  of  the  position  of  the  Com¬ 
mandos,  who  were  said  to  govern  the  land 
in  those  parts  that  were  not.  immediately 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  more  regular¬ 
ly  constitute  authorities,  and  his  reply 
was,  “  Humbug  again  !  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  men,  it  is  true,  who  have  made  them¬ 
selves  piowerful  here  and  there,  but  with 
one  exception  they  are  in  the  position  of 
rebels.  There  is  Senhor  V.,  for  instance, 
who  inherited  from  his  father  some  mo¬ 
ney,  and  more  than  a  thousand  slaves. 
He  is  a  man  of  enterprise,  and,  not  being 
content  with  the  ordinary  life  of  Quilli¬ 
mane,  he  armed  many  of  his  trustworthy 
slaves  and  made  an  expedition  towards 
the  Angoxa.  He  had  to  do  some  fight¬ 
ing,  and,  being  better  armed  than  the  na¬ 
tives,  he  did  not  fight  in  vain.  He  gain¬ 
ed  territory,  built  himself  a  stockade,  and 
by  force  and  by  fraud  has  become  a  great 
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man.  His  will  is  law,  and  his  followers 
obey  him,  and  only  him.  But  he  has  no 
wish  to  break  with  the  government,  and 
the  government  has  no  wish  to  break  with 
him.  He  has  free  scope  to  do  as  he  pleas¬ 
es,  and  the  land  he  may  gain  is  formally 
secured  to  him  and  to  his  successors  for 
three  lives,  free  from  all  taxation.  Tliis 
transaction  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
the  government  as  another  triumph  of  law 
and  order — as  another  proof  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Portugal ;  whereas  V.  is  irrespon¬ 
sible,  he  does  as  he  will,  and,  if  he  were 
to  die  to-morrow,  as  his  influence  is  pure¬ 
ly  p>ersonal,  the  old  state  of  things  would 
again  prevail,  our  authority  would  not  be 
recognized  in  any  way.  V.  is  not  a  rebel, 
but  the  others  who  are  said  to  occupy  his 
office  are ;  and  they  are  the  centres  of  a 
state  of  things  which  realizes  hell  upon 
earth.  I'here  is  Mariano  and  Belchioro. 
(It  was  Belchioro’s  marauders  who  mur¬ 
dered  Captain  Faulkner  last  year.)  They 
are  infamously  notorious.  They  live 
amongst  slaves  and  the  natives  whom  they 
have  subjected  to  their  will,  and  who  now 
pander  to  their  desires.  They  outrage  all 
law,  human  and  divine,  unchecked.  They 
plunder  the  tribes,  and  they  destroy  where 
thpy  are  resisted.  Their  quest  is  ivory' 
and  slaves,  by  means  of  which  they  pro¬ 
cure  from  their  agents  in  Quillimane  and 
Mozambique,  who  are  generally  govern¬ 
ment  officers,  wine  and  spirits,  and  such 
other  things  as  their  vices  and  wants  make 
necessary.  Sometimes  they  quarrel  with 
one  another,  when  they  are  near  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  encroach  upon  each  other’s  pre¬ 
serves,  and  then  they  urge  on  their  fight¬ 
ing-men,  as  your  countrymen,  I  am  told, 
urge  on  bull-dogs,  to  tear  and  destroy  one 
another ;  and  the  daily  strife  of  these  slave 
partisans  keeps  the  whole  country  in  tur¬ 
moil,  and  ultimately  depopulates  it — for 
both  parties  plunder  and  make  slaves  of 
the  natives.  I'he  fact  is,  thes  i  Comman¬ 
dos  are  the  captains  of  slaving  and  rob¬ 
bing  hordes.  They  do  incalculable  mis- 
chidT,  and  they  make  havoc  of  the  land. 
Through  them  good  government  is  impos¬ 
sible,  for  they  keep  the  country  far  and 
wide  in  a  continual  state  of  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.” 

Of  course,  it  is  only  in  such  a  land  as 
that,  and  where  slavery  had  thoroughly 
demoralized  the  people,  white  and  black, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist. 
Inordinate  self-will,  and  all  the  worst  vices 


which  can  infest  humanity,  almost  invari¬ 
ably  are  manifested  in  men  who  dare  to 
regard  their  fellow-men  as  property,  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  do  a  horse  or  a  cow. 
I  can  quite  imagine,  however,  that  at  no 
time  was  slavery  in  our  own  colonies,  or 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  so  ut¬ 
terly  brutalizing  in  its  effects  as  in  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  African  colonies ;  for  of  all  the 
forms  of  slavery  which  have  cursed  man¬ 
kind,  that  which  is  constituted  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  Africa,  their  philanthropic  de¬ 
clamations  to  the  contrar)’,  is  the  most 
brutal.  And  before  I  left  Senhor  A.  I 
had  a  very  fair  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this.  One  day  I  saw  him  superintending 
the  punishment  of  a  slave  boy  whom  he 
kept  to  wait  upon  him,  and  who  had  been 
guilty  of  some  act  of  disobedience.  The 
punishment  was  severe;  it  was  a  whip¬ 
ping  inflicted  by  a  strong  man — the  Por¬ 
tuguese  sergeant,  in  fact — with  a  three- 
thonged  whip,  each  thong  consisting  of  a 
plait  of  three  strips  of  buck-hide.  I  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  Senhor  upon  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  this  punishment.  He  took  it  in 
good  part,  but  maintained,  as  a  principle 
which  can  not  be  set  aside,  that,  wherever 
slavery  is,  the  discipline,  even  under  the 
best  of  masters,  must  be  more  or  less  bru¬ 
tal,  and  the  results  demoralizing  both  to 
master  and  slave  ;  especially  in  countries 
where  the  masters  form,  as  with  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  Africa,  a  very  small  minority. 
“  You  can  not,”  said  he,  “  treat  a  slave  in 
this  land  like  a  free  man  ;  do  so,  and  he 
w’ill  rise  against  you  or  run  away.  You 
must  keep  them  under  by  the  whip,  and 
any  other  means  that  suggest  themselves, 
until  they  are  reduced  in  mind  and  soul  to 
the  condition  of  dogs,  and  live  only  for 
you.  You  see  that  man  ?”  pointing  to 
one  of  his  slaves,  a  stout-bodied,  sturdy- 
looking  fellow,  w’ho  was  at  work  near  the 
house ;  “  well,  that  fellow  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  when  he  first  became  my 
property.  He  was  brought  down  here 
fresh  from  the  hills.  He  is  an  Achowa, 
and,  like  all  of  his  tribe,  had  some  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character.  'ITie  Achowas 
make  good  slaves  when  they  are  well 
broken  in,  but  out  of  five  you  are  fortu¬ 
nate  if  you  get  one  molded  to  your  will, 
for  the  process  kills  them — that  is,  they 
will  die  rather  than  submit  to  you  as  un¬ 
reservedly  as  is  needful.  This  fellow,  at 
first,  was  sullen  and  disobedient — thought 
of  his  home  on  the  hills,  his  wife  and  chil- 
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dren,  may  be.  Well,  that  was  nothing  to 
me ;  he  had  become,  through  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  traffic,  my 
property  ;  for  though  the  law  prohibits  the 
exportation  of  slaves,  it  permits  slavery, 
and,  consequently,  the  buying  and  selling 
of  daves  amongst  ourselves.  So  when  he 
was  disobedient  I  whipped  him  ;  when 
he  ran  away,  as  he  did  more  than  once,  I 
made  every  effort  and  spared  no  expense 
to  recover  him,  as  it  will  never  do  to  let  a 
slave  escape — better  kill  him — the  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  successful  runaway  is  so  perni¬ 
cious  to  the  rest.  At  last  he  gave  me  so 
much  trouble,  and  was  the  cause  of  so 
much  excitement  amongst  my  other  slaves, 
that  I  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  in  a  way 
that  I  hoped  would  kill  him,  and  his  pun¬ 
ishment  was  severe  enough  to  kill  any  but 
a  brutos-ftfgros.  You  shall  see.  Come 

here,  you - !”  called  out  the  Senhor 

to  the  man  in  question.  The  fellow  came, 
and  his  master  turned  down  his  loin-cloth, 
which  in  shame  he  had  carefully  tied  over 
large  scars  in  his  loins,  and  I  saw  from 
them  how  horribly  he  must  have  suffered. 
“  Well,  that  man  would  not  die,”  continu¬ 
ed  the  Senhor.  “  Life  was  strong  in  him, 
as  it  is,  indeed,  in  all  of  the  Africans.  But 
the  whip  had  at  length  cleaned  the  mucus 
from  his  brain.  As  he  got  well,  he  be¬ 
came  cheerful,  went  to  work  without  a 
murmur,  and,  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
his  position,  determined  to  get  to  himself 
as  much  pleasure  out  of  life  as  he  could. 
So  one  day  he  came  to  me,  and  said, 

‘  Master,  give  me  a  wife ;  it  is  bad  for  a 
man  to  have  no  woman  to  light  his  fire, 
cook  his  food,  and  make  him  happy.’  I 
had  no  spare  women  at  that  moment,  and 
this  I  told  him. 

“  ‘  Will  you  give  me  a  woman  when  you 
have  one  ?’  asked  he. 

“  ‘  Certainly ;  I  shall  be  sending  ivory  to 
Quillimane  in  a  few  days,  and  I  will  have 
women  brought  in  return,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  That  is  good !  I  will  at  once  build  a 
house  for  her,’  was  his  joyful  response. 

“  ‘  I  received  three  women  in  exchange 
for  my  ivory ;  and  as  I  was  examining  my 
purchase,  the  Achowa  came  up  and  look¬ 
ed  at  them.  Presently  he  said,  ‘  Master, 
you  promised  me  a  wife;  will  you  give  me 
one  of  these  women  ?’ 

“  ‘  Certainly ;  take  which  you  please.’ 

“  ‘  May  I  have  this  one?’  taking  hold  of 
the  hand  of  the  youngest  and  b«t  look¬ 
ing. 


“  I  gave  consent,  and  away  he  went 
with  her,  light  of  hArt.  Time  passed ; 
the  wife  became  ill  from  maternal  causes. 
.She  was  not  then  able  to  cook  the  Achowa’s 
food,  light  his  fire,  and  make  him  happy, 
and  the  man  was  evidently  getting  back 
into  his  old  state  of  mind. 

“  ‘  What  ails  you  ?’  said  I.  ‘  Do  you 
want  another  whipping  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,  master,  no  ;  but  the  woman  you 
gave  me  is  ill ;  she  can  do  nothing  for  me. 
I  am  worse  off  than  if  I  had  no  wife,’  was 
his  reply. 

“  ‘'Fhen  why  not  take  another  wife  ?’ 

“  ‘  May  I  ?’  said  he,  with  animation. 

“  ‘  Surely.  There  is  So-and-So ;  take 
her.’ 

“  And  he  took  her.  But  she  was  not 
the  last,  for  having  on  a  journey  he  under¬ 
took  for  me  picked  up  another  girl,  he 
with  my  permission  took  her  to  wife  also. 
And  but  lately,  with  my  consent,  of  course, 
he  has  taken  to  a  fourth.  I  passed  by  his 
hut  the  other  day.  One  woman  was  in 
the  house  nursing  her  baby,  another  was 
preparing  the  evening  meal,  another  was 
threading  beads  and  making  a  necklace 
for  him,  and  he  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
the  fourth,  who  was  dressing  his  hair.  He 
looked  up  at  me  as  I  passed,  as  much  as 
to  say,  ‘  It  is  all  right,  master.  I  am  con¬ 
tent.  I  shall  not  run  away  again.’  It 
was  necessary  to  give  this  man  the  whip 
first,  but  now  the  women  will  keep  him 
quiet.  Should  they  not — well,  he  must 
have  the  whip  again,  for  he  is  a  valuable 
fellow,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  part  with  him 
easily.  Of  course  it  is  better  to  have  chil¬ 
dren  and  educate  them  to  your  use,  but  we 
can  not  always  wait  for  that,  and  we  can 
not  alwajrs  afford  to  buy  those  who  have 
been  trained ;  we  must  purchase  the  raw 
material  and  work  it  up  ourselves,  and  the 
process  truly  is  not  elevating  to  master  or 
slave.  I  am  not  naturally  a  cruel  man.  I 
do  not  use  the  whip  unless  it  be  necessary ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  it  is  necessary :  al¬ 
ways  necessary.  I  do  not  disguise  that 
fact ;  others  do ;  but  take  my  word  for  it, 
I  am  no  worse  than  any  other  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  in  this  land.” 

“  But  have  the  masters  the  power  to 
punish  their  slaves  as  they  think  proi)er  ?” 
inquired  I. 

“  By  law,  no ;  practically,  yes :  that  is, 
in  all  the  outlying  settlements,  for  the  law 
reaches  not  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  house.  If  I  lived  at  Quillimane, 
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or  Mozambique,  or  at  Tete,  I  should  have 
to  be  discreet ;  for  unless  I  was  at  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  governor,  he  has  the  power 
to  make  me  uncomfortable  if  I  took  the 
law  into  my  own  hands.  But  even  there, 
unless  you  are  at  enmity  with  the  authori¬ 
ties,  you  can  get  your  slaves  whipped  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  will,  and  without  incurring 
the  responsibility  of  your  own  deeds.  The 
law  says,  the  master  who  has  cause  to 
complain  of  his  slave  must  bring  him  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrate,  and  prove  that  he  is 
guilty  of  offence,  and  then  the  magistrate 
shall  award  the  punishment,  which  shall  be 
administered  by  the  proper  officers;  but 
that  law  was  made  at  Lisbon ;  it  lost  its 
efficacy  before  it  reached  these  parts.  Ask 
the  magistrate  to  dinner,  tell  him  you 
want  a  slave  whipped,  ‘  Very  good ;  I  will 
send  my  men  to  you  to-morrow ;  tell  them 
what  you  wish  done,  and  they  will  do  it,’ 
w’ould  be  his  reply.  And  if  that  be  the 
state  of  things  at  the  centre  of  authority, 
what  will  it  be  in  localities  far  remov^ 
from  it  ?  just  what  you  see  here,  or  worse, 
as  you  will  judge  for  yourself.” 

Upon  one  other  point  I  interrogated  my 
informant,  and  that  was  upon  the  efforts 
made  to  Christianize  the  natives.  This  at 
one  period  was  a  strong  point  with  the 
Portuguese.  In  Prince  Henry’s  time,  and 
long  after  his  death,  their  zeal  for  religion 
was  not  less  than  their  enthusiasm  for  geo¬ 
graphical  enterprise.  No  expedition  left 
Portugal  without  a  consignment  of  mis¬ 
sionary  priests.  And  so  successfully  did 
these  good  fathers  labor,  that  in  Western 
Africa  whole  tribes  became  professed 
Christians;  and  in  the  East,  though  the 
results  of  their  self-sacrificing  labors  were 
not  so  considerable  as  in  the  West,  they 
made  many  converts ;  I  myself  have  seen, 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  the  interior, 
the  ruins  of  a  large  missionary  establish¬ 
ment,  which  had  once  been  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  Christian  population. 

“  Efforts  to  Christianize  !”.said  he,  “  none 
are  made.  We  have  a  law  which  has  much 
significance.  It  says :  ‘  It  is  not  lawful  to 
make  any  Christian  a  slave.’  And  the  re¬ 
sult  is  there  are  no  Christians  amongst  the 
natives.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  slave 
trade  it  would  have  been  bad  policy  to 
have  allowed  the  missionaries  free  scope ; 
they  would  have  baptized  the  people  en 
masse,  and  cut  off  our  supplies ;  and  as  we 
could  not  restrain  them  we  got  rid  of  them. 
There  has  been  no  missionary  work  out 


here  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
The  converts  died  out,  having  no  one  to 
look  after  them  :  or  their  Christianity  was 
not  recognized,  and  they  were  enslaved 
with  the  rest.  It  was  not  convenient,  you 
will  perceive,  to  have  native  Christians. 
Our  priests  now-a-days,  as  missionaries, 
would  as  soon  think  of  baptizing  a  pig  as 
a  native.  Now  and  then,  however,  there 
is  a  sort  of  baptism,  and  on  a  large  scale.” 
And  here  the  Senhor  chuckled  at  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  what  he  was  about  to  tell  me. 
“  Some  time  since  a  friend  of  mine  wished 
to  migrate  to  another  part  of  this  country, 
which  could  only  be  reached  by  sea.  He 
had  some  slaves  that  he  was  desirous  of 
taking  with  him.  The  exportation  of  slaves 
under  any  circumstance  is  illegal.  All 
natives  who  leave  any  of  our  ports  are  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  certificate  of  baptism, 
which  of  course  is  conclusive  in  favor  of 
their  being  free  men,  seeing  by  law  no 
Christian  can  be  a  slave.  Manifestly  this 
is  a  difficulty,  but  such  difficulties  in  this 
country  are  easily  surmounted.  And  this 
is  the  way  in  which  my  friend  got  over  his 
difficulty.  He  was  staying  with  me,  and  I 
invited  the  priest  to  meet  him  at  dinner. 
We  plied  the  father  with  brandy  until  he 
was  nearly  drunk,  and  then  apprised  him 
of  the  obstacle.  *  Is  that  all !’  said  he,  *  do 
not  trouble,  I  will  smooth  the  way  for 
you.’  And  he  smoothed  it  by  going  to 
the  shed  where  the  slaves  were  sleeping, 
throwing  a  lot  of  water  over  them  indiscri¬ 
minately,  and  then  certifying  that  he  had 
baptized  them.  Of  course  the  slaves  were 
none  the  wiser  for  what  had  been  done, 
and  the  certificate  when  it  had  answered 
its  purpose  was  destroyed.  That,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  Senhor,  “  is  the  only  mission 
work  I  ever  knew  performed  by  any  of 
our  priests,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  its 
efficiency.” 

During  a  period  of  three  years  I  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  proving  the  ve¬ 
racity  of  the  Senhor’s  statements,  and  where 
personal  dislike  had  not  led  him  astray, 
my  experience  showed  them  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy.  But  he  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  subject  upon  which  I  write.  Of  the 
operations  of  the  slave  trade  as  carried  on* 
by  the  Portuguese,  Livingstone  and  others 
have  written  abundantly.  Some,  I  know, 
have  thought  their  accounts  too  highly  col¬ 
ored;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  misery  and  suffering  caused 
by  this  iniquitous  traffic.  Wherever  it  pen- 
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etrates,  villages  are  burnt,  men,  women, 
and  children  are  killed  or  enslaved.  I  am 
not  a  sanguinary  man ;  I  abhor  bloodshed; 
I  have  signed  petitions  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment ;  yet  I  would  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  sign  the  warrant  that  should  doom 
to  death  by  rifle  or  rope  the  men  who,  dar¬ 
ing  to  call  themselves  Christians,  pursue 
this  abominable  trade.  This  is  not  fustian, 
but  the  simple  expression  of  a  genuine  in¬ 
dignation  which  I  can  not  but  feel  after  hav¬ 
ing  witnessed  the  horrible  results  of  the 
slave  trade  as  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese. 

But  though  the  slave  trade  may  have 
received  a  fitting  exposition,  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  has  not, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  been  delineated  :  and  1 
shall  best  describe  one  phase  of  it  by  a  brief 
detail  of  my  own  experience  in  the  house 

of  a  Senhor  B - ,  with  whom  I  was  of 

necessity  for  a  short  time  cast;  for  his 
mode  of  living  was  like  unto  that  of  most 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  establishments 
either  on  the  Delta  or  the  banks  of  the 

Zambezi  Senhor  B - was  about  thirty- 

five  years  of  age,  but  looked  much  older, 
for  vicious  indulgences  had  played  havoc 
with  his  constitution  and  prematurely  aged 
him.  In  this  he  did  not  differ  from  many 
more,  for  either  from  congenital  disease,  or 
from  the  effects  of  their  own  depravity, 
most  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  are  mise¬ 
rably,  hideously  afflicted.  The  Senhor  had 
a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
occasionally  made  expeditions  for  ivory 
and  slaves.  He  was  also  “  a  man  under 
authority,”  being  intrusted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  magisterial  powers.  He  was 
not  of  pure  blood,  but  the  darker  tint  in 
his  veins  was  scarcely  visible.  His  estab¬ 
lishment  consisted  of  two  houses — one  for 
himself  and  family,  the  other  for  himself 
and  guests ;  two  or  three  store-sheds,  sheds 
for  slaves,  and  the  usual  arrangements  for 
goats  and  sheep.  His  family  consisted  of 
the  Senhorina,  for  the  time  being,  a  native 
woman,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  head 
men  amongst  the  Colona  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  several  children,  by  various  moth¬ 
ers,  who  called  him  father.  (The  Colona, 
be  it  said,  are  the  descendants  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  owners  of  the  soil.  They  are  free  men, 
but  have  submitted  to  the  Portuguese. 
And  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  the 
pound  on  which  they  live  they  are  so  heav¬ 
ily  taxed,  and  have  to  render  so  much  per¬ 
sonal  service,  and  are  in  other  ways  so  ex¬ 
posed  to  exaction  and  ill-usage,  that  their 
New  Series.— Vol.  XV.,  No.  6. 


condition  is  scarcely  better  than  that  of  the 
slaves.)  There  were  about  two  hundred 
slaves  on  the  establishment,  most  of  whom 
were  women  and  children.  Of  the  wo¬ 
men,  some  were  employed  about  the  house, 
others  in  the  field  ;  of  the  men,  but  a  few 
were  field  laborers,  some  were  canoe-men, 
and  others  had  special  vocations — were 
skilled  in  the  us^  of  the  gun,  were  not 
averse' to  fighting,  and  were  the  unhesitat¬ 
ing  instruments  and  trusted  agents  of  the 
Senhor  in  all  his  adventures. 

The  Senhorina.  was  but  a  girl  in  years, 
and  of  all  the  African  women  I  have  seen 
the  most  attractive  in  personal  appearance. 
On  my  arrival  she  received  me  without  em¬ 
barrassment,  and  was  evidently  unconscious 
that  I  saw  in  her  position  any  reason  for 
constraint.  Of  the  Senhor  she  seemed  to  be 
in  great  awe,  and  his  manner  toward  her 
was  hard  and  imperious;  it  contained  no 
recognition  of  the  woman,  as  such,  but  on¬ 
ly  of  the  inferior  creature  who  existed  by 
his  will,  and  for  his  gratification.  And  this 
I  found  was  the  almost  invariable  treatment 
which  the  Senhorinas  received  from  their 
lords  and  masters.  In  return  she  was  not 
gentle  with  the  slaves,  and  I  noticed  that 
with  them  the  Senhor  was  scrupulously 
careful  to  uphold  her  authority. 

The  furniture  of  the  establishment  was 
scarce  in  quantity  and  rude  in  design ;  but 
there  were  indications  of  wealth  in  piles  of 
ivory  tusks;  and  a  certain  barbaric  com¬ 
fort  was  given  to  the  place  by  a  somewhat 
profuse  display  of  leopard  skins. 

Our  food  consisted  of  fowls  excellently 
dressed  in  various  ways,  goat,  sheep,  rice, 
and  vegetables.  Bad  tea,  worse  coffee,  but 
very  good  wine  and  spirits,  of  which  the 
Senhor  had  a  considerable  store.  The 
Senhorina  did  not  feed  with  the  Senhor, 
she  took  her  meals  in  her  own  apartment. 
Towards  the  evening  she  would  put  on  her 
best  apparel ;  she  dressed  as  native  women 
dress,  only  in  costlier  material  and  with 
more  elaboration,  and  sat  with  the  Senhor 
and  myself  while  we  smoked  in  the  sum¬ 
mer-house.  She  was  a  heathen,  and  with 
no  ideas  beyond  those  of  her  own  race ; 
yet  she  was  simple  in  nature  and  faithful  in 
disposition ;  and  if  the  Senhor  did  not  tire 
Of  her,  she  would  be  content  to  abide  with 
him.  Should  she  be  discarded,  unless  he 
made  arrangements  for  her  to  go  to  some 
one  of  his  friends,  she  would  return  to  her 
own  people,  and  become  the  wife  of  a  man 
of  her  own  tribe.  Her  children,  if  she  had 
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any,  would  remain  with  the  Senhor,  and 
generally  such  children  are  well  provided 
for  by  tlie  father. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  establish¬ 
ment  was  as  low  as  it  could  be.  I  was 
never  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  deprav¬ 
ity.  From  the  Senhor  to  the  youngest 
slave  just  emerging  from  babyhood  you 
could  distinguish  nothing  but  foul  minds, 
you  heard  scarcely  any  thing  but  foul 
words  and  saw  little  else  but  foul  deeds. 
It  seemed  as  though  these  people  were  en¬ 
circled  with  evil  of  the  worst  conceivable 
form,  until  its  essence  had  molded  itself 
into  their  very  natures,  and  they  had  be¬ 
come  the  embodiments  of  unmitigated  un¬ 
controlled  wickedness. 

But  to  every  depth  there  is  a  deeper 
still,  and  of  this  I  had  an  illustration  be¬ 
fore  I  left  Senhor  B.  One  morning  a 
half-caste,  evidently  well-to-do  in  the 
world,  brought  a  present  of  fruit  and 
other  things  to  the  Senhor,  by  whom  he 
was  received  in  a  manner  that,  had  not  the 
other  been  in  some  way  in  his  power, 
must  have  given  offence.  When  this  man 
had  gone,  I  said  to  the  Senhor,  “  You  did 
not  treat  your  friend  very  civilly.” 

“  Friend !”  was  his  exclamation ;  “  he 
is  no  friend  of  mine, — he  is  a  murderer !” 

I  was  eating  one  of  this  man’s  oranges, 
and  upon  hearing  this  dropped  it  as  though 
it  had  been  hot  iron. 

“  And  yet  you  received  his  present ! 
why  not  arrest  him  ?”  said  I. 

“  This  man  is  not  the  chief  offender; 
his  brother  actually  committed  the  murder 
while  this  man  did  but  consent  to  it,  and 
looked  on  while  it  was  done.  The  brother 
is  in  hiding,  and  these  presents  arc  made 
to  cause  me  to  shut  my  eyes  to  his  where¬ 
abouts.  But  I  bide  my  time.” 

“  And  pocketed  the  presents !”  I  might 
have  answered  to  his  reply,  for  while  the 
Senhor  was  talking  he  turned  over  the 
oranges,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  bask¬ 
et  brought  out  a  small  calico  bag  from 
whence  came  a  metallic  sound  as  he  put 
it  into  his  jacket  p)ocket.  As  he  was  not 
willing  to  give  me  the  details  of  this  crime, 
I  resolved  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  through  other  channels ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  major  domo,  a  gossip¬ 
ing  old  African  between  whose  brain  and 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  there  seemed  to  be  a 
perfect  bond  of  sympathy,  put  me  in  pos¬ 
session  of  them.  Said  he, — “  Listen,  Sen¬ 
hor,  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  The  two 
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brothers  lived  together  on  a  farm  not  far 
from  here,  just  round  the  bend  of  the 
river.  The  elder,  not  the  man  that  was 
here  yesterday,  took  a  Senhora  from  the 
Colona  who  live  near  to  him.  She  was 
young  and  strong  and  well ;  but  he  is  never 
well,  always  ill  with  a  sickness  that  poisons 
his  blood.  The  mother  of  the  Senhora 
did  not  like  him,  she  refused  his  presents 
for  her  daughter,  and  did  not  wish  that  she 
should  go  to  him ;  but  he  took  her ;  and 
then  the  mother  in  her  anger  cursed  him 
with  many  bad  words.  Soon  after  the 
Senhora  becomes  ill,  and  she  remains  ill 
until  her  child  is  bom.  The  child  is  like 
its  father,  full  of  sickness,  and  dies  in  a  few 
days.  The  mother  of  the  Senhora  tells 
all  people  that  the  sickness  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  and  the  death  of  the  child  is  the  fault 
of  the  father;  he  swears  that  it  is  because 
of  her  curse ;  and  vows  that  if  the  next 
child  be  the  same  as  the  firstborn,  he  will 
be  revenged.  Time  passes,  Senhor,  an¬ 
other  child  is  born,  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  other,  so  bad  that  the  father  when 
he  saw  it,  threw  it  into  the  river.  The 
mother  of  the  Senhora  is  still  very  angry, 
she  makes  use  of  many  bad  words  against 
the  Senhor ;  and  he  declares  that  she  has 
bewitched  him,  and  will  kill  her.  He  and 
his  brother  watch  for  her,  they  catch  her, 
they  tie  her  to  a  tree  and  beat  her  until 
she  is  nearly  dead,  then  the  Senhor,  the 
brother  of  the  man  who  came  here,  unties 
her,  drags  her  to  the  river  and  throws  her 
in.  No  more  is  seen  of  her,  for  the  croc¬ 
odiles  are  plentiful.  All  this  is  true,  Sen¬ 
hor,  very  true.” 

“  But  how  was  this  all  discovered  ?” 

“  Some  Colona  heard  the  woman’s 
screams,  saw  her  beaten  and  then  thrown 
into  the  water,  Senhor.” 

If  this  were  an  exceptional  case  of 
crime,  and  if  Senhor  B- - ’s  establish¬ 

ment  were  of  an  exceptionally  bad  char¬ 
acter,  I  should  not  have  brought  them 
forward ;  but  they  fairly  illustrate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  as  exhibited  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  life  of  most  of  the  Portuguese  who  oc¬ 
cupy  isolated  positions  on  the  delta  and 
the  banks  of  the  Zambezi. 

I  was  personally  much  obliged  for  the 

hospitality  of  Senhor  B - ,  yet  I  was 

thankful  to  leave  him,  for  when  I  was 
again  among  the  unsophisticated  natives 
I  felt  I  was  within  a  purer  moral  atmos¬ 
phere. 

In  the  towns  a  somewhat  better  state  of 
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things  prevails.  Tlie  proprieties  of  life 
are  not  shamelessly  outraged,  and  out¬ 
wardly  law  and  order  are  maintained. 
Before  I  left  Africa  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
Tete,  Quillimane,  and  Mozambique.  I 
went  to  Tete  with  a  friend  who  was  striv¬ 
ing  as  a  geologist  to  enrich  the  realm  of 
science.  I  was  engaged  in  the  interests 
of  another  kingdom.  We  had  to  walk 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  through  a  diffi¬ 
cult  country  somewhat  infested  with  wild 
beasts  before  we  reached  our  destination. 
Tete  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  I  took  with  me  several  men 
who  had  been  rescued  by  myself  and 
friends  from  the  slave  dealers  as  they  were 
being  taken  to  Tete ;  and  never  have  I 
had  a  greater  proof  of  confidence  than 
that  given  by  those  men,  who  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  men 
of  Tete,  volunteered  to  accompany  me. 
When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town  we 
halted  to  make  ourselves  presentable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  so  important  a  place, 
and  to  my  surprise  and  amusement  my 
native  allies  arrayed  themselves  in  calico 
trowsers  which  they  had  made  on  the  road. 
Now  I  know  there  is  no  essential  con¬ 
nection  between  Christianity  and  trow¬ 
sers,  and  nobody  but  a  fool  would  think 
there  was,  but  in  that  part  of  the  world 
there  is  between  trowsers  and  freedom. 
No  slave  is  permitted  to  wear  trowsers  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  when  my  men  enter¬ 
ed  Tete  with  us  they  proclaimed  them¬ 
selves  free  men  by  their  nether  garments. 
My  friend  had  been  to  Tete  before,  and 
upon  a  trying  emergency  had  received 
much  kindness  from  a  merchant  there ;  for 
frequently  you  find  in  these  Portuguese 
great  generosity  existing  with  an  utter  ab¬ 
sence  of  principle ;  and  to  this  man’s 
house  our  steps  were  directed.  We  were 
made  welcome,  and  not  having  room  for 
us  in  his  own  home,  he  assigned  to  our 
use  an  empty  house  of  which  he  was  the 
owner. 

Tete  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  z^ambezi,  and  is  backed  by  Mount  Ca- 
roera,  a  hill  of  sandstone,  destitute  of  all 
vegetation,  and  about  3000  feet  high.  The 
houses  are  large,  well  built,  and  of  stone. 
The  fortifications  are  contemptible.  The 
soil  in  the  town  and  about  the  town  is 
brown  and  barren  of  verdure;  but  cattle 
were  feeding  upon  the  stunted  herbage  by 
the  river  side.  The  Tete  merchants  gen- 
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erally  come  from  Goa,  or  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Goa  men.  As  a  rule  they  have  but 
little  capital,  and  they  make  desperate 
ventures  to  realize  a  fortune.  Sometimes 
they  succeed,  more  frequently  they  fail. 
One  man  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  had 
become  an  infidel  because  Providence  had 
not  favored  his  attempts  to  get  rich.  For 
a  time  all  went  well  with  him.  Ivory  was 
gained  and  found  a  profitable  market, 
slaves  were  obtained  for  little  and  dispos¬ 
ed  of  for  much.  Then  he  gathered  his 
strength  for  a  crowning  effort,  and  visions 
of  ease  and  plenty  in  Europe  delighted 
him.  He  ventured  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  and  more,  for  he  borrowed  money 
from  his  friends.  He  took  with  him  an 
army  of  retainers,  and  plunged  into  the 
interior.  For  a  time  all  went  well  with 
him,  but  success  made  him  imprudent ;  he 
plundered  where  he  might  have  bought, 
he  seized  with  violence  men,  women,  and 
children,  where  he  might  have  had  them 
in  barter ;  and  when  he  was  returning  lad¬ 
en  with  spoil,  he  found  his  way  barred  by 
the  hostility  of  the  natives  he  had  made 
his  enemies.  In  the  conflicts  which  ensu¬ 
ed  he  lost  all  his  booty,  his  slaves  and  re¬ 
tainers  were  killed  or  dispersed,  and  he 
hardly  escaped  with  his  own  life.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  'Pete  a  ruined  man,  sick  and 
wounded,  and  in  disgust  with  Providence 
renounced  Christianity,  and  with  other 
fools  said  in  his  heart,  “  There  is  no 
God.” 

Tete  is  a  garrison  town,  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  of  three  classes — natives,  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  are  convicts,  and  Europeans 
of  good  character.  The  officers  were  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and,  for  the  most  part,  gentle¬ 
men. 

There  were  but  two  or  three  European 
women  at  Tete — the  wife  of  the  governor, 
and  the  wives  of  one  or  two  of  the  sol¬ 
diers.  The  half-caste  women  were  more 
numerous,  and  bore  a  bad  reputation. 

The  governor  of  Tete  was  not  popular ; 
he  was  a  reformer,  and  too  much  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  enforced  law,  and  made  nefarious 
practices  difficult,  and  he  was  hated  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Hatred  begets  the  •desire  for 
revenge,  and  in  revenge  for  being  compel¬ 
led  to  act  justly,  one  merchant  swore  he 
would,  seduce  the  governor’s  daughter,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Altogeth¬ 
er,  his  position  was  a  very  unenviable  one, 
for  a  more  reprobate  set  of  desperados 
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than  the  generality  of  the  Tete  people  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  last  incident  of  my  life  at  Tete  it 
is  difficult  to  forget.  We  were  to  com¬ 
mence  the  return  journey  on  the  morrow. 
I  gave  my  men  a  goat  in  order  that  they 
might  feast  with  the  friends  they  had  made. 
They  feasted  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of 
the  house  we  occupied.  I  had  dined  with 
the  governor  that  night,  and  on  returning 
to  our  house  found  my  men  in  a  state  of 
indignation.  The  cause  was  this:  They 
had  invited  a  boy  who  fetched  them  wa¬ 
ter  to  partake  of  their  good  cheer.  He 
was  the  slave  of  a  peddling  huckster  in 
the  place,  who,  hearing  of  what  his  slave 
w’as  doing,  came  to  the  house  and  caught 
him  in  the  act  of  eating  a  piece  of  meat. 
He  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  nearly 
strangled  him ;  he  beat  him  about  the 
head  and  face  until  he  was  not  recogniza¬ 
ble  ;  he  threw  him  down  and  jumped  up¬ 
on  him ;  and  wherefore  ?  Because  he  had 
dared  to  eat  animal  food.  Said  he  when 
he  went  away,  after  throwing  the  child  ap¬ 
parently  lifeless  into  a  comer  of  the  yard, 
“  I  told  him  not  to  eat  meat.  He  shall 
not  eat  meat.  Meat  makes  the  creatures 
proud.” 

The  child  revived,  and  so  far  recovered 
during  the  night  as  to  be  able  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  And  some  of  my  men  took  him 
across  the  river,  placed  him  in  hiding,  pick¬ 
ed  him  up  next  day,  and  brought  him  on 
with  us ;  but,  being  too  injured  to  walk  at 
once,  they  made  a  rough  kind  of  palan¬ 
quin,  in  which  they  help^  him  forward. 

The  time  came  for  me  to  leave  Afnca, 
and  I  was  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zam¬ 
bezi,  where  a  ship  was  expected  to  take 
off  any  Englishmen  who  were  ready  for 
departure.  For  weeks  I  watched  for  this 
ship,  less  anxious  for  myself  than  for  a 
fnend  with  me,  who  was  all  but  dead  with 
fever.  The  ship  came,  and  my  fnend’s 
delight  when  from  my  shoulders  he  saw  it 
approach  was  excessive ;  but,  not  seeing 
our  signal,  she  sent  in  no  boat,  and  then 
his  heart  was  nearly  broken  as  he  beheld 
her  sail  away  again.  To  give  him  a  chance 
of  life  I  resolv^  to  take  him  up  the  Zam¬ 
bezi  again  as  far  as  Mazaro,  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  miles,  and  from  thence,  by  way 
of  the  Naquaqu  river,  proceed  to  Quilh- 
mane,  where  1  hoped  to  find  some  vessel 
which  would  convey  us  to  some  pKjrt  more 
within  hail  of  English  ships  than  the  Zam¬ 
bezi.  We  had  been  the  guests  of  Senhor 


A - .  He  helped  us  in  every  way  he 

could,  and,  finding  that  I  had  no  money, 
forced  upon  me  30/.  out  of  50/.  of  pay  he 
had  just  received.  I  was  able  to  return 
it  before  I  left  Quillimane,  and  with  it  let¬ 
ters  of  introduction  to  friends,  in  case  he 
should  ever  try  to  leave  his  wretched  life 
in  Africa,  and  wanted  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  fresh  and  a  better  start  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Poor  fellow!  my  hopes  for  him 
were  not  realized,  for  soon  after  I  left  he 
w-as  removed  to  Mozambique,  where  he 
died. 

The  general  appearance  of  Quillimane 
is  far  from  displeasing.  The  houses  are 
backed  or  surrounded  by  gardens,  in  which 
are  orange  and  other  trees ;  and  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  palms  judiciously  planted  give 
to  the  whole  place  that  peculiar  charm 
which  that  tree  alone  imparts.  Yet  upon 
all  there  seems  the  spirit  of  ruin  and  de¬ 
cay.  Everywhere  you  see  symptoms  of 
that  deterioration  of  character,  that  indif¬ 
ference  to  honest,  manly  pursuits,  which 
is  invariably  associated  with  slavery.  Of 
the  past  of  this  place,  it  were  scarcely 
possible  to  speak ;  it  has  had  terrible  an¬ 
tecedents.  Outwardly,  however,  the  pres¬ 
ent  life  of  Quillimane  seems  less  obnoxi¬ 
ous  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  There 
are  several  respectable  families  in  the  town, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  influential  to  give 
tone  to  the  rest.  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  priests ;  they  were  men  of  very 
inferior  capacity,  and  from  what  I  saw  of 
them  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  with 

Senhor  A - ,  that  virtuous  precept  from 

their  mouths  w’ould  be  sheer  mockery. 

A  small  ship  which  traded  between  Quil¬ 
limane  and  Mozambique  was  almost  ready 
for  sailing  when  we  arrived.  We  took 
passages  in  her,  as  at  Mozambique  it  was  al¬ 
most  certain  that  we  should  soon  fall  in  with 
one  of  the  British  cruisers.  We  slept  on 
board  the  night  before  she  sailed,  and  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning  four  soldiers,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  civilian  who  used  an  umbrella 
to  shield  his  person  from  the  rays  of  the 
rising  Sun,  brought  down  a  slave  to  the 
whipping-post,  which  was  not  far  from  our 
moorings.  After  binding  him  to  the  post 
the  soldiers,  two  on  and  two  off,  as  they 
tired,  beat  him  with  rods  made  of  hippopo¬ 
tamus  hide,  a  single  blow  from  which  seems 
almost  sufficient  to  ruin  an  ordinary  mxis- 
cle.  I  counted  more  than  five  hundred 
stripes,  and  then,  “  He  is  dead,”  was  the 
careless  comment  of  one  of  the  passengers 
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standing  beside  me.  He  may  have  been, 

I  do  not  know  :  I  daresay  he  was,  for  this 
passenger  was  doubtless  a  good  judge  of 
such  matters ;  but  I  do  know  that  as  I 
looked  on  I  thought, — what  a  good  thing 
it  would  be  to  send  the  master  (the  man 
with  the  umbrella)  as  well  as  the  slave  to 
meet  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  acts  in  the  regions  of 
eternity.  And  I  felt  angry,  God  forgive 
me !  that  I  could  not  take  this  act  of  ven¬ 
geance  upon  myself. 

I  came  to  Mozambique  with  every  dis¬ 
position  to  think  favorably  of  it.  For 
twenty  days  we  had  knocked  about  the 
Mozambique  channel  in  a  dirty  little  ship 
filled  with  dirty  men,  whose  minds  and 
habits  were  as  foul  as  their  persons.  I  had 
been  compelled  to  endure  bad  food  and 
worse  accommodation ;  for  having  to 
choose  between  a  pestiferous  berth  below, 
in  company  with  men  who  excited  nausea 
to  look  at  them,  and  a  corner  of  the  deck 
where  I  might  sleep  like  a  dog  in  a  ken¬ 
nel,  I  chose  the  latter.  I  longed  for  land, 
and  with  it  release  from  my  vile  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  we  sighted  Mozambique 
I  rejoiced  gready.  Mozambique  certainly 
is  the  most  important  monument  of  the 
bygone  glory  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern 
Africa,  and  as  you  approach  it  from  the 
sea  it  still  seems  invested  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  grandeur.  But  “  ’tis  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,”  for  the 
Portuguese  neglect  drainage,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  regard  as  beautiful  any  place 
or  thing  from  whence  proceed  the  most 
abominable  o<lors.  There  is  at  Mosam- 
bique  a  semblance  of  power  and  an  affec¬ 
tation  of  commercial  energy.  But  consi¬ 
dering  the  advantages  of  its  position,  the 
many  years  it  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  monopoly  of 
trade  which  they  have  jealously  held,  the 
result  is  most  contemptible.  The  export 
of  slaves  being  illegal,  one  source  of  profit  is 
lost  to  the  people  of  Mozambique,  yet  in¬ 
stead  of  exerting  themselves  to  develop  the 
revenues  of  the  mainland,  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  and,  might  be,  most  productive  districts 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  a  legitimate  trade,  they  scheme  to 
evade  the  law,  to  keep  up  an  illicit  com¬ 
merce  in  human  beings,  and  will  risk  life 
and  fortune  in  this  not  frequently  profitable 
traffic  ;  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  cargo  of  slaves 
from  Portuguese  territory  escapes  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  our  cruisers.  When  I  was  at  Mo¬ 


zambique  four  large  Spanish  ships  were  off 
the  coast,  nominally  for  rice,  in  reality  for 
slaves,  which  were  ready  for  shipment  at 
various  stations ;  but  so  closely  were  they 
watched  by  our  ships  that  they  not  only 
failed  to  secure  their  cargoes,  but  two  of 
them  were  seized  on  suspicion  of  being, 
slavers,  and  were  condemned  as  such.  I 
do  not  venture  to  tax  the  Portuguese  offi¬ 
cials  with  connivance  in  these  cases,  yet*  I 
have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  by  men  who 
were  avowedly  interested  in  such  ventures, 
that  without  their  connivance  the  trade 
would  be  absolutely  impossible ;  and  with¬ 
out  the  bribes  which  they  receive  on  such 
occasions  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  acquire  the  wealth  with  which  they  arc 
frequently  known  to  retire  from  office. 

We  had  not  been  at  Mozambique  long 
before  a  man-of-war  came  into  port,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  which  received  us  on  board ;  and  nev¬ 
er  felt  I  more  proud  of  my  nationality  than 
when  first  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  that  ship. 

As  Mozambique  faded  from  my  view  I 
thought  what  a  gain  it  would  be  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  if  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa  could  be  suddenly  blotted  from  ex¬ 
istence  ;  even  though  no  other  civilized 
power  occupied  their  places  for  centuries 
to  come.  That  they  can  for  long  maintain 
their  present  position  seems  very  improb¬ 
able.  Since  I  was  there  they  have  lost 
much  territory  and  prestige.  Bonga,  a  na¬ 
tive  chief,  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  once 
sacked  Tete  but  was  himself  afterwards  de¬ 
feated,  has  improved  upon  his  father’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  has  utterly  destroyed  Tete 
and  all  other  Portuguese  establishments 
thereabouts.  In  vain  have  troops  in  great 
numbers  been  sent  from  Europe  to  recover 
the  position,  all  attempts  to  do  so  have  failed, 
the  Portuguese  have  been  again  and  again 
ignominiously  beaten.  They  now  hold 
nothing  but  their  places  on  the  coast ;  but 
from  Quillimane  they  may  be  driven  any 
day  by  the  Landeens ;  and  so  contempti¬ 
ble  are  their  defences  elsewhere  that  the 
crew  of  a  single  British  man-of-war  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  dislodge  them  from 
every  other  position. 

I  saw  in  the  papers  lately  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Portuguese  were  making  a 
road  to  the  diamond  diggings  from  Inham- 
bane,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  trade  to  that 
place.  The  country  about  Inhambane  has 
great  capacity,  cotton  might  be  grown  there 
to  any  extent,  and  many  other  things  also 
that  are  in  general  demand  and  fetch  high 
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prices ;  but  I  trust  no  Englishmen  will  be 
deluded  by  the  above  announcement  to 
make  trial  of  this  Portuguese  road,  for  if 
they  do  they  will  surely  repent  it.  The 
Portuguese  in  Africa  are  not  given  to  road 
making,  or  to  any  other  occupation  that 
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requires  hard  work,  manly  energy,  and  pa¬ 
tient  endurance.  I  have  not  misrepresent¬ 
ed  them :  as  I  found  them  so  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  them ;  and  my  description  will,  I 
fear,  hold  good  of  them  wherever  in  Africa 
they  may  be  found. 


Comhill  Magaxine. 

WANDERINGS  IN  JAPAN. 


II. 

A  LONG  morning’s  work  under  a  hot  sun 
has  made  us  more  than  ready  for  the  lun¬ 
cheon  which  awaits  us  at  the  pretty  little 
inn,  nor  is  the  prospect  of  an  hour’s  rest 
unwelcome  before  proceeding  on  our  jour¬ 
ney.  Had  I  had  time,  I  would  gladly 
have  spent  the  night  here,  for  assuredly 
the  Island  of  Enoshima  is  one  of  the  fair¬ 
est  spots  I  have  seen,  but  I  was  forced  to 
hurry  on  that  I  might  sleep  that  night  at 
Fujisawa,  a  straggling  town  on  the  great 
highway. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  when  I 
reached  Fujisawa  and  rode  up  to  the  Sm- 
zitkiya,  once  a  porcelain-shop,  now  a  really 
excellent  hostelry,  where,  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment  and  delight,  I  found  the  luxury  of  a 
table  and  a  very  hard,  straight-backed 
chair,  such  as  our  great  grandmothers  sat 
in  and  were  contented,  such  as  we  more 
effeminate  vote  to  be  an  instrument  of  tor¬ 
ture.  The  room  was  so  natty  and  tidy  as 
to  deserve  a  few  words  of  description. 
The  sliding  panels  were  covered  with  a 
smart  new  paper,  decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  fans  sprinkled  over  it  with  marvelous 
effect ;  the  tokonoma,  the  raised  recess, 
which  is  the  place  of  honor,  was  support¬ 
ed  on  one  side  by  a  wooden  pillar,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  single  tree  stripped  of  its  bark 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  contain¬ 
ed  one  of  those  quaint  zigzag  sets  of 
shelves  which  have  their  origin  in  a  piece 
of  obsolete  etiquette.  When  persons  of 
rank  used  to  meet  together  in  old  days 
to  drink  and  be  merry,  they  would  lay 
aside  their  caps  and  dirks,  the  man  of 
highest  rank  placing  his  traps  upon  the 
I  highest  shelf,  those  of  lower  rank  not  pre¬ 

suming  even  to  allow  their  caps  to  take  a 
precedence  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 
This  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  those  shelves  which  in  lacquer  cab¬ 
inets  must  have  puzzled  collectors  at  Chris¬ 
tie  and  Manson’s.  The  mats  and  wood¬ 


work  which  are  the  pride  of  the  Japanese 
householder  were  white  and  new,  the 
beams  decorated  with  carving  of  no  mean 
taste.  One  solitary  picture,  executed  with 
wonderful  freedom  of  touch  and  grotesque¬ 
ness,  represented  in  a  few  bold  strokes  of 
the  brush,  a  group  of  husbandmen  sowing 
rice  in  the  field,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
drawing  was  a  distich  running  thus  : 

Useless  even  for  drugs 
'  How  happy  are  the  frogs  !  • 

The  literal  translation  must  plead  my 
excuse  for  the  badness  of  the  rhyme.  I 
was  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  meaning  of 
the  couplet  until  Shiraki  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue  and  solved  the  riddle. 

“  Sir,”  said  he  pompously,  “  here  is  a  les¬ 
son  of  humility  and  content  conveyed  in 
a  parable.  It  is  a  fact  which  will  meet 
with  the  imperial  assent,  that  frogs  are  of 
no  use  in  the  world  either  as  food  or  even 
as  medicine.” 

“  Very  good  food,”  I  objected,  “  either 
in  a  curry  as  eaten  at  Hongkong,  or  with 
a  white  sauce  as  at  Paris.” 

Shiraki  smiled  a  smile  that  was  incredu¬ 
lous.  “  Some  insects  feed  upon  smart- 
weed,  t  However  that  may  be,  we  say 
that  the  frogs  being  useless,  no  man  inter¬ 
feres  with  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  undisturbed  peace. 
So  it  is  with  the  farmers  :  their  position  is 
lowly,  but  they  have  none  of  the  cares 
which  haunt  greatness ;  therefore  tliey 
should  be  contented,  and  tlie  poet  praises 
their  modest  lot.” 

O  fortunatos  nimium  !  Has  the  Coq)US 
Poetarum  Latinorum  been  translated  into 
Japanese?  As  for  the  frogs,  I  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  wish  that  some  man  would  find  a 
use  for  them,  or  that  a  new  Batrachomyo- 


*Kusuri  ni  ino  naraneba, 
liuji  na  kawadzu  kana  ! 

t  A  proverb  equivalent  to  our  “There  is  no  ac¬ 
counting  for  tastes.” 
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michia  might  a^e  ending  in  the  victory 
of  the  mice,  and  the  utter  extermination  of 
the  croakers ;  for  hardly  had  I  got  to  bed, 
hoping  for  a  good  night’s  rest,  than  there 
arose  from  the  neighboring  paddy-fields 
such  a  chorus  of  brekekekex  koax  koax, 
as  has  not  been  heard  since  the  days  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes.  The  night  long  they  sang  their 
hideous  song,  banishing  sleep  :  sometimes 
indeed  there  would  come  a  sudden  lull, 
bringing  hope  with  it ;  but  hardly  had  the 
heavy  eyelids  time  to  close  before  some 
deep-voiced,  hoarse  presentor  would  lead 
off  again,  the  whole  choir  following  one  by 
one,  until  it  seemed  as  if  every  frog  that 
had  ever  been  a  tadpole  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  take  part  in  the  concert.  Until 
the  first  dawn  of  day  they  went  on  with 
what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some  old 
book  is  a  serenade  of  love  from  the  males 
to  the  females ;  with  the  dawn  they  rested, 
and  so  did  I. 

October  10. — Whilst  my  people  were 
packing  up,  paying  the  reckoning,  and 
making  ready  for  a  start,  I  wandered  into 
the  yard  of  the  handsome  temple  opposite 
the  mn.  On  one  of  the  stone  lanterns  were 
graven  the  two.  Chinese  characters  Sh^n 
Tien — God’s  Field.  What  an  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  our  expression  “  God’s  Acre !” 
That  the  daily  wants  of  mankind  should 
have  produced  such  tools  as  the  saw,  the 
plane,  the  chisel,  the  plumb-line,  and  a 
thousand  others,  all  the  world  over,  seems 
natural  enough:  but  it  is  astounding  to 
find  how  the  minds  of  men  have  hit  upon 
the  same  expressions  of  thought.  Almost 
all  the  proverbs  of  China  and  Japan  have 
their  fellows  in  our  European  languages, 
while  some  are  identically  the  same ;  such 
as  “Walls  have  ears  ;’’  “  Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together ;’’  “  Talk  of  a  man  and  you 
will  cause  his  shadow  to  appear;’’  “Si¬ 
lence  is  better  than  speech ;’’  besides  many 
more.  Here  in  this  Ultima  Thule  is  “  God’s 
Acre.’’ 

A  nipping  and  an  eager  air  blowing 
over  the  mountains  in  our  faces  reminds 
us  how  fast  the  year  is  waning,  and  it  is  so 
chilly  that  we  are  glad  to  dismount  and 
walk,  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  warm. 
But  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun  soon  dis¬ 
perse  the  delicious  crispness  of  early  morn¬ 
ing,  and  drive  us  to  take  shelter  under  the 
fragrant  shade  of  the  grand  old  pines  and 
furs  which  border  this  portion  of  the  high¬ 
road. 

Journeying  on  in  a  westerly  direction. 
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we  soon  arrive  at  the  little  village  of  Nan- 
go,  beyond  w'hich  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road 
brings  us  upon  one  of  the  views  most  es¬ 
teemed  by  Japanese  landscape-painters. 
The  highway  follows  such  a  straight  line 
that  Mount  Fuji  appears  almost  always  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  westward-bound  tra¬ 
veler.  Here  is  one  of  the  rare  exceptions 
to  the  rule:  the  Peerless  mountain  rises 
on  his  left,  its  glorious  cone  towering 
above  the  rugged  outline  of  the  Hakonfe 
range,  and  the  wilds  of  Mount  Oyama, 
dark,  gloomy,  and  lowering,  a  sacred  haunt 
long  guard^  jealously  from  the  prof;yia- 
tion  of  a  foreigner’s  foot.  Among  yohder 
mysterious  glens,  crags,  and  gorges  is  the 
home  of  the  Tengu  or  Dog  of  Heaven, 
a  hideous  elf,  long-clawed,  long-beaked, 
winged,  loving  solitude ;  terror  of  naughty 
children  who  refuse  to  go  to  sleep  at  the 
word  of  command,  or  are  guilty  of  other 
infantine  crimes:  altogether  an  uncanny 
hobgoblin:  and  should  you,  losing  your 
way  among  the  hills,  find  its  nest,  which 
is  built  in  the  highest  trees,  go  your  way 
and  disturb  it  not,  lest  some  foul  evil  should 
overtake  you.  The  enchanting  scenes  of 
this  day’s  journey,  which  change  and  bring 
fresh  charms  before  the  eye  at  every  turn 
in  the  road,  would  albne  repay  the  pilgrim 
for  the  trouble  of  his  exp^ition,  and  he 
will  understand  how  superstition  has  peo¬ 
pled  haunts  more  beautiful,  more  wild  and 
more  lonely  than  usual  with  a  race  of  fai¬ 
ries  and  demons  fairer  or  more  terrible  than 
the  children  of  men. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Japan  will  show 
that,  the  watershed  being  so  close  to  the 
sea,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  rivers  of  importance;  irtdeed,  there 
are  very  few  that  are  navigable  even  to 
junks  and  steam-launches,  and  most  of 
those  are  guarded  by  dangerous  and  al¬ 
most  impassible  bars.*  Here  the  rivers 
are  mere  mountain  torrents,  rising  rapidly 
and  wickedly,  to  use  a  Scotch  fisherman’s 
expression,  and  in  the  absence  of  bridges, 
often  putting  a  stop  to  all  communication. 
The  little  river  Sagami,  which  we  presently 
have  to  cross,  is  in  full  spate ;  luckily,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  yet  so  swollen  as  to  stop  our 
progress.  At  this  point  it  is  called  Banin- 

*  The  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  at  Osaka 
and  Niigata  have  been  frequently  fatal  to  the  lives 
and  merchandise  of  foreigners.  It  was  in  crossing 
the  bar  at  Osaka  that  the  American  Admiral  Bell 
was  lost,  with  his  flag-lieutenant  and  all  his  boat’s 
crew,  in  the  month  of  January,  1868. 
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gawa,  or  the  Horse- Plunge  River,  from  an 
adventure  which  happened  to  the  Shogun 
Yoritomo. 

Yoritomo,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
reached  the  supreme  power  by  a  bloody 
road.  Among  the  chief  of  the  persons 
who  p)erished  in  the  civil  wars  were  the  in¬ 
fant  emperor  Antoku,  (whose  grandmother, 
clasping  him  to  her  bosom,  jumped  into 
the  sea  in  despair,)  and  Yoritomo’s  own 
brother  Yoshitun6.  Now  it  happened  in 
the  twelfth  month  of  the  year  1198,  that  a 
certain  noble,  named  Shigdnari,  who  had 
nurried  the  sister  of  Yoritomo’s  wife  and 
had  become  a  widower,  built  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Sagami  and  held  a  great  festival, 
according  to  the  Buddhist  ritual,  in  honor 
of  his  dead  wife.  Upon  the  day  appointed 
for  the*  ceremony,  Yoritomo,  on  account 
of  the  relationship  which  existed  between 
him  and  Shigdnari,  set  out  to  do  honor 
to  the  occasion  by  his  presence.  Having 
arrived  at  the  place,  the  Shogun  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  due  respect  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  forthwitli  gave  orders  that  the 
priests  should  begin  their  prayers  and  lita¬ 
nies.  Then  there  arose  a  great  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  there  appeared  a  hideous  ghost 
mocking  and  gibberiitg,  and  a  black  cloud 
was  seen  dancing  down  the  river  on  the 
top  of  the  water.  Startled  by  the  appari¬ 
tion,  the  Shogun’s  horse  snorted  and  rear¬ 
ed  so  that  Yoritomo  was  thrown,  and  the 
horse,  leaping  over  the  parapet,  jumped 
into  the  flood  and  was  drowned — and  this 
mishap  gave  the  name  to  the  river.  But 
when  the  bystanders  saw  all  these  signs 
their  hearts  quailed,  and  they  knew  that 
some  terrible  calamity  was  about  to  hap¬ 
pen.  Nor  was  this  the  only  portent  which 
they  were  destined  to  behold,  for  when 
Yoritomo  on  his  homeward  journey  reach¬ 
ed  the  moor  of  Yatsumato,  the  ghosts  of 
his  brother,  Yoshitund,  and  of  another  hero, 
called  Vukiiy^,  appeared  to  him  in  anger, 
and  at  Cape  Inamura  he  was  met  by  the 
ghost  of  the  emi>eror  Antoku,  so  that  the 
Shogun,  terror-stricken  by  the  sight,  fell 
fainting  from  his  horse.  His  attendants 
caught  him  in  their  arms,  «.nd  carried  him 
back  to  Kamakura;  but  from  that  time 
forth  he  sickened,  until  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following 
year  he  died,  being  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
and  having  ruled  as  Shogun  during  eight 
years. 

In  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Japa¬ 


nese  historical  books,  I  should  add  that 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  apparitions 
which  preceded  the  death  of  Yoritomo  is 
based  merely  upon  tradition ;  but  it  is 
treasured  nevertheless  in  the  menibry  of  a 
marvel-loving  people. 

Twice  during  the  day  w^e  halted ;  first 
at  Hiratsuka  for  luncheon,  and  again  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  village  of  Meida,  for 
the  intense  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun  made 
a  rest  and  cup  of  tea  very  acceptable.  At 
Meida  my  groom  fell  in  with  a  friend,  and 
it  was  most  amusing  to  see  the  two  lads, 
half-naked,  their  wonderfully  tattoed  limbs 
showing  the  lowness  of  their  class,  meet 
one  another,  bowing  and  prostrating  them¬ 
selves  with  more  ceremonious  greetings 
than  would  be  exchanged  between  two 
western  potentates : 

“  Welcome !  welcome !  Mr.  Chokichi, 
this  is  indeed  a  matter  of  congratulation. 
You  must  be  fatigued — let  me  offer  you  a 
cup  of  tea.”  (All  this,  by  the  by,  with  the 
word  “  Imijerial”  thrown  in  most  untrans- 
latably  at  every  step.) 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  This  is  truly  rare 
tea.  Kekkb  ’  Ktkkb  /  delicious !  deli¬ 
cious  !  Whence  are  you  making  your  im¬ 
perial  progress  ?” 

“  From  Odawara — it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  placing 
myself  before  the  imperial  eyes.” 

And  so  they  went  on,  with  truly  Orien¬ 
tal  courtesy,  nor  did  there  seem  any  reason 
why  they  should  ever  have  stopped,  unless 
I  had  given  the  signal  for  a  start,  when 
down  they  went  again  in  renewed  pros¬ 
trations.  Five  minutes  afterwards  I  over¬ 
heard  my  groom  telling  one  of  the  other 
horseboys  a  long  story,  the  upshot  of 
which  was  to  show  what  a  rogue,  rascal, 
and  villain  was  his  acquaintance,  whom 
he  had  parted  with  so  affectionately  with 
compliments  coming  as  much  from  the 
heart  as  kisses  exchanged  between  fine 
ladies. 

The  left  bank  of  a  broad  shallow  river, 
upon  which  we  presently  come,  is  the 
limit  within  which,  according  to  treaty,  the 
foreigners  resident  at  Yokohama  are  bound 
to  confine  themselves ;  and  two  white  no¬ 
tice-boards,  inscribed  with  that  announce¬ 
ment  in  French  and  English  stand  by  an 
office  for  the  examination  of  passports, 
which  are  now  readily  granted  to  those 
desirous  of  extending  their  observations. 
A  third  notice,  is  very  significant  of  the 
danger  which  the  traveler  yet  runs  should 
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he  fall  in  with  a  fanatic  or  ill-conditioned  relations  with  Japan.  The  Son  of  Heaven, 
fellow :  this  proclamation  is  now  stuck  up  the  lineal  descendant  and  successor  of  the 
at  all  the  principal  places  throughout  the  gods,  himself  takes  us  under  his  protec- 
Empire,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  tion,  and  commands  “  that  friendly  rela- 
entered  into  by  the  Japanese  Government  tions  should  exist  with  foreign  countries.” 
with  the  foreign  representatives  after  the  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  this 
attacks  upon  foreigners  which  took  place  law  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  protect 
in  1868.  Translated,  it  runs  as  follows :  foreigners  from  insult  and  outrage  in  a 
“  Now  that  the  Imperial  Government  land  which  numbers  so  many  fanatic  dare- 
has  been  newly  established,  in  obedience  to  kevils,  and  where  the  jo-i  or  barbarian- 
ihe  principles  of  the  Court,  it  has  been  expulsion  party,  who  hold,  with  some  truth 
commanded  that  friendly  relations  should  on  their  side,  that  foreign  intercourse  has 
exist  with  foreign  countries,  and  that  all  brought  nothing  but  trouble  upon  the 
matters  should  be  treated  directly  by  the  country,  are  yet  very  strong.  But  it  is  a 
Imperial  Court.*  The  Treaties  will  be  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  now  (1872) 
observed  according  to  International  Law,  that  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  an  estab- 
and  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  re-  lished  fact  in  Japan,  the  advance  in  tole- 
ceiving  the  expression  of  the  Imperial  will  ration  will  no  longer  be  by  steps,  but  by 
with  gratitude,  are  hereby  ordered  to  rest  seven-league-booted  strides, 
assured  upon  this  point.  VVe  must  now  pass  through  the  ordeal 

“Henceforth  those  persons  who,  by  of  inspection  at  the  or  guard-house, 
violently  slaying  foreigners,  or  otherwise  in-  a  wooden  shanty  entirely  open  on  the  side 
suiting  them,  would  rebel  against  the  Im-  facing  the  road,  in  which  are  squatting 
perial  commands,  and  brew  trouble  in  the  over  their  braziers  four  or  five  rather  rag- 
country,  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  ged  yankunins,  literally  “  office-men,”  ' 
are  hereby  ordered  to  behave  in  a  friendly  smoking  in  grim  and  sulky  silence.  One 
manner.  Those  who  do  not  uphold  the  of  them  seeing  me  beckons  with  his  pipe. 
Majesty  and  Good  Faith  of  their  country  and,  in  the  vile  jargon  of  Yokohama,  bids 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  being  guilty  of  me  come  up  and  deliver  my  passport, 
most  audacious  crime,  in  accordance  with  Shiraki  and  the  chief  of  my  escort  are  hor- 
the  heinousness  of  their  offence,  will,  even  nfied  at  this  breach  of  good  manners,  and 
should  they  belong  to  the  Samurai  class,  rush  to  the  front  vying  with  one  another 
be  stripped  of  their  rank,  and  will  meet  in  loud  denunciation  of  the  chikttshb 
with  a  suitable  punishment.  Let  all  men  (“  beast”)  who  dares  to  take  such  liberties, 
receive  the  Imj)erial  commands,  by  which  “  If  it  be  possible,”  says  the  polite  cor- 
riotous  conduct,  however  slight,  is  strictly  poral,  apologizing  to  me,  “  be  pleased  to 
forbidden.”  exercise  imperial  patience.  This  guard  is 

The  virtue  of  the  proclamation  lies  in  a  beast  that  knows  no  manners.  Verily  I 
the  words,  “  even  should  they  belong  to  have  lost  face.” 

the  Samurai  class.”  From  the  common  After  some  wrangling,  and  no  little 
people,  who  are  mostly  well  disposed  and  abuse  of  the  unhappy  guard,  who  now 
friendly,  the  foreigner  has  nothing  to  fear,  looked  thoroughly  crest-fallen  and  asham- 
unless  it  be  perhaps  a  volley  of  stones  at  ed  of  himself,  my  passport  was  pronounc- 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  merry-makers  in  ed  to  be  en  rigle,  and  I  was  allowed  to 
holiday  time,  and  a  few  cuts  of  his  horse-  make  my  arrangements  for  crossing  the 
whip  will  amply  avenge  him ;  but  that  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  a  whole  corn- 
privileged  and  armed  Samurai  should  learn  pany  of  coojies  were  disputing  and  fight- 
that  in  cutting  down  a  barbarian  he  is  not  mg  for  the  job  of  carrying  me  and  my 
only  not  performing  an  act  of  devotion  party  over.  Fording  the  river  on  horse¬ 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  but  is  back  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  it 
committing  a  crime  which  even  deprives  was  running  like  a  mill-race,  and  both  in 
him  of  his  dearly  valued  birthright  of  self-  breadth  and  depth  far  beyond  its  usual 
immolation  by  hara-kiri,  and  puts  him  measure.  So  we  were  placed  man  by  man, 
under  the  sword  of  the  common  heads-  each  with  his  saddle  by  him,  on  a  square 
man,  is  an  immense  point  gained  in  our  deal  board,  and  hoisted  on  to  the  should- 

_ _ _ _ ers  of  four  stout  brown-limbed  coolies, 

*  Instead  of  by  the  Tycoon,  the  head  of  the  ex-  naked,  save  a  loin-cloth,  who  bore  us 
ccutive,  as  heretofore.  bravely  across  the  muddy  flood,  although 
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the  stream  threatened  at  every  step  to 
wash  their  legs  from  under  them.  The 
horses  were  left  in  charge  of  the  grooms, 
who  stripped,  (a  process  which,  sooth  to 
say,  did  not  involve  taking  off  very  much,) 
and  plunging  in  with  them,  drove  them, 
somewhat  frightened,  |X)or  beasts,  in  safety 
to  the  other  side.  Twelve  hours  later  nei¬ 
ther  man  nor  horse  could  have  faced  the 
torrent. 

We  have  no  great  distance  to  go  now, 
up  a  gentle  picturesque  ascent,  to  reach 
Odawara,  this  day’s  goal.  A  pitiful,  mean 
little  town  it  is,  with  dilapidated  houses 
much  needing  repair,  whether  seen  from 
the  moralist’s  or  the  builder’s  point  of 
view.  Poor  in  appearance  as  it  now  is, 
however,  it  still  boasts  a  handsome  feudal 
castle,  with  tower-cornered  walls  and  a 
moat,  and  an  official  quarter  for  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  my  lord’s  chief  retainers,  and  in 
its  day  it  has  played  no  mean  part  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  of  which  for  some 
generations  it  was  the  military  capital. 

Just  now  the  main  street  is  full  of 
bustle;  scores  of  wayfarers  traveling  east¬ 
ward  are  pouring  in,  and  although  the 
place  is  full  of  houses  of  entertainment, 
(many  of  them,  as  I  have  hinted  above, 
not  over  respectable,)  it  becomes  no  easy 
matter  to  find  suitable  accommodation. 
As  for  my  horse,  at  one  moment  I  feared 
that  I  should  have  to  leave  him  roofless  to 
brave  the  storm  that  was  evidently  brew¬ 
ing  as  best  he  might,  for  there  was  not  a 
stable  in  the  place  big  enough  for  him  to 
walk  into.  At  last,  by  causing  a  rotten 
l)eam  to  be  cut  away  from  under  an  arch¬ 
way,  I  contrived  to  get  him  housed.  All 
along  the  road  his  size  had  called  forth  a 
great  measure  of  wonder,  for  Europeans 
when  traveling  usually  content  themselves 
with  Japanese  ponies;  but  here,  beyond 
the  treaty  limit,  a  horse  over  sixteen  hands 
high  created  as  much  astonishment  as  a 
giraffe  might  in  a  Yorkshire  village.  By 
the  same  token  in  these  out-of-the-way  re¬ 
gions,  Dog  Lion  was  taken  sometimes  for 
a  bear,  but  more  often  for  a  sheep,  an 
animal  known  by  fame,  indeed,  but  never 
seen  out  of  the  neighlx)rhpod  of  foreign 
settlements.* 

And  now  heavy  black  clouds  were  ga¬ 
thering  overhead,  and  the  storm  l>egan  to 

•  It  is  said  that  she«p  will  not  live  in  Japan, 
the  soil  being  so  rich  and  moist  that  they  die  of 
foot-rot;  but  I  take  it,  that  if  the  experiment 
were  tried  in  some  of  the  inland  moorlands,  they 
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bluster  and  scold  among  the  mountains,  at 
the  foot  of  which  we  lay  snugly  sheltered, 
having  washed  away  our  travel-weariness 
in  a  hot  bath,  the  one  genuine  comfort 
which  is  never  failing  in  a  Japanese  inn. 
(Be  sure,  however,  that  your  servant  sees 
that  you  have  the  first  use  of  it,  unless 
Japanese-like  you  do  not  mind  bathing  in 
the  same  water  after,  perhaps,  half  a  score 
of  other  i>ersons;  not  a  pleasant  idea, 
especially  in  a  country  where  skin-diseases 
are  so  prevalent.  In  the  morning  you 
may  always  be  certain  of  virgin  water,  for 
the  natives  do  not  bathe  until  after  the 
day’s  work  is  over,  and  before  the  even¬ 
ing  meal.) 

October  wth. — Rain  falling  in  sheets; 
the  main  street  running  like  a  mountain 
bum  ;  a  group  of  coolies  dressed  in  mush¬ 
room  hats,  and  rain-coats  made  of  long 
gra.ss,  looking  like  animated  haycocks  that 
had  suddenly  taken  to  themselves  legs,  and 
rushed  under  the  projecting  eaves  of  the 
houses  to  save  the  crop ;  a  petty  person¬ 
age,  closely  shut  up  in  his  litter,  being 
borne  along  at  extra  sjKjed  by  naked  bear¬ 
ers,  all  gli-stening  with  wet,  his  two  attend¬ 
ants  vainly  trj’ing  to  wrap  themselves  in 
their  waterproof  coats  made  of  oiled  pa¬ 
per,  out  of  which  stuck  their  swords  like 
the  tails  of  wooden  monkeys ;  water  drip¬ 
ping,  water  pouring,  water  running,  a  ge¬ 
neral  sloppiness,  beggaring  description : 
this  was  the  scene  upon  which  I  looked 
out  the  following  morning.  It  was  hope¬ 
less  to  think  of  starting  in  such  a  down¬ 
pour;  so  having  made  as  long  a  business 
as  possible  of  shaving,  dressing,  and  break¬ 
ing  my  fast,  in  order  to  kill  time,  I  sat 
down  with  Shiraki  to  learn  what  I  could 
respecting  the  town  of  Odawara. 

The  arch-enemy  of  the  Shogun  Yorito- 
mo  was  Taira  no  Kiyomori,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Hei.  So  great  was  his  ha¬ 
tred  of  Yoritomo,  that  he  died  saying,  “Af¬ 
ter  my  death  say  no  litanies  for  the  good 
of  my  soul ;  all  that  I  desire  is  that  the 
head  of  Yoritomo  may  be  laid  upon  my 
grave.”  This  was  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment.  Now,  when  the  house  of  Gen, 
with  Yoritomo  as  its  leader,  rose  to  su¬ 
preme  power,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  house  of  Hei  became  ut¬ 
terly  ruined,  its  members  being  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  countr)-,  and  fore- 

might  be  made  to  breed  and  thrive  there  ;  as  it  is, 
we  get  our  sheep  over  from  Shanghai,  and  our 
mutton  costs  us  nalf-a-dollar  a  pound. 
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ed  to  gain  their  livelihood  as  best  they 
might.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  provinces 
of  Idzu  and  Sagami,*  it  is  written  that  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a 
descendant  of  Kiyomori  called  Hojo  Shin- 
kuro  Nagauji,  had,  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
become  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pea¬ 
sant,  and  was  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  notwithstanding  his  fallen 
condition,  Jiis  valor  and  talents  were  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  noble  blood  that  flowed  in  his 
veins,  and  his  spirit  rebelled  against  the 
misfortune  under  which  he  was  crushed. 
So  he  went  to  the  capital,  Kiyoto,  and, 
having  placed  himself  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  then 
Shogun,  Ashikaga  Yoshimasa,  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  fortress  of  Kokokuji.  Bent 
on  raising  himself  to  eminence,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  feud  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  Shogun  at  Kiyoto  and  his  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  Kamakura,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  in  many  conflicts  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Idzu  and  Sagami,  finally  wrest¬ 
ing  the  town  and  castle  of  Odawara  from 
the  Omori  family,  who  belonged  to  the 
Kamakura  faction.  He  now  made  the 
castle  of  Odawara  his  head-quarters,  and, 
having  so  far  pushed  his  way  in  the  world, 
he  entered  the  Buddhist  priesthood  under 
the  name  of  .Soun  ;  but  though  he  donn¬ 
ed  the  scarf,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the 
sword,  and  his  military  power  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  he  became 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  two  provinces.  The  task  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  glory  of  the  family  was  reserved 
for  his  grandson  Ujiyasu,  who,  having  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand  the  factions  which 
disturbed  the  eight  provinces  of  Kwanto, 
annexed  them,  and  placed  them  under  his 
own  rule.  Odawara  now  took  the  place 
of  Kamakura  as  military  capital,  and  here 
the  Hojo  family  ruled  for  five  generations 
in  the  capacity,  although  not  bearing  the 
title,  of  Shoguns,  (which  was  still  held  by 
the  Ashikaga  family,)  until  the  time  of 
Hojo  Ujimasa,  who,  having  neglected  a 
summons  to  go  to  court  at  Kiyoto,  was 
attacked  by  the  famous  general  Taiko 
Sama,  who  determined  to  punish  his  diso¬ 
bedience.  Taiko  Sama  invaded  the  east¬ 
ern  provinces  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  pitched  his  main  camp  on  mounts 
Ishigaki  and  Biyobu,  so  distributing  the 
rest  of  his  forces  as  to  overcast  the  town 


of  Odawara  with  a  cloud  of  soldiers.  Uji¬ 
masa  prepared  to  make  a  stout  defence, 
and  called  all  the  troops  of  Kwanlo  to  his 
assistance ;  but  they  were  no  match  for 
Taiko  Sama,  whose  artillery  played  piti¬ 
lessly  upon  them  from  the  neighboring 
heights ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  month  of  the  year  1590  Ujimasa  sur¬ 
rendered  at  discretion,  Taiko  Sama  refus¬ 
ing  to  hear  his  prayer  for  peace,  and  in¬ 
sisting  that  he  must  put  himself  to  death. 
So  Ujimasa  disentboweled  himself,  and 
his  head  was  sent  to  Kiyoto,  to  be  expos¬ 
ed  as  the  head  of  a  traitor ;  his  son  Uji- 
nao  was  banished  to  Mount  Koya  in  Ki- 
shiu ;  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  great 
Hojo  family,  which  had  held  the  castle  of 
Odawara  for  ninety-seven  j'ears. 

One  day  during  the  siege,  as  Taiko  Sa¬ 
ma  and  his  general  Tokugawa  ly^yasu 
were  standing  on  a  watch-tower  which 
they  had  built  on  the  heights  above  Oda¬ 
wara,  Taiko  Sama  said,  “  I  see  before  me 
the  eight  provinces  of  Kwanto.  Before 
many  days  are  over  I  will  take  them  and 
give  them  to  thee.” 

lydyasu  thanked  him,  saying,  “  That 
were  indeed  great  luck.” 

“  Wilt  thou  live  here  at  Odawara,”  ask¬ 
ed  Taiko  Sama,  “  as  the  men  of  Hojo  have 
done  ?” 

“Ay,  my  lord,”  answered  lydyasu,  “  that 
will  I.” 

“  That  will  not  do,”  said  Taiko  Sama. 
“  I  see  on  the  map  that  there  is  a  place 
called  Yedo  some  twenty  ri*  eastward 
from  here.  It  is  a  fine  position,  and  that 
is  the  place  where  thou  shouldst  live.” 

“  I  shall  with  reverence  obey  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  instnictions,”  replied  ly^yasu. 

Now,  when  the  house  of  Hojo  had 
been  annihilated,  Taiko  Sama  fulfilled  his 
promise,  and  made  lydyasu  lord  of  the 
provinces  of  Kwanto;  and  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of  Sho¬ 
guns,  and  made  Yedo  the  military  capital, 
according  to  his  chief’s  advice.  So  Oda¬ 
wara  lapsed  into  insignificance,  it  being  a 
matter  of  wonder,  indeed,  that  a  place  so 
utterly  at  the  mercy  of  an  attack  from  the 
mountains  which  overhang  it  should  ever 
have  been  chosen  as  a  military  strong¬ 
hold. 

The  vacillation  showed  by  the  lord  of 
Odawara  during  the  siege  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  He  was  forever  saying,  “  To- 
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morrow  we  will  fight,” — “  To-morrow  we 
will  make  a  sortie.”  But  the  carrying  out 
of  his  good  resolutions  was  always  delay¬ 
ed,  so  that  the  expression,  Odawara  hiyb- 
jb,  “  deliberations  of  Odawara,”  (a  sort  of 
jingling  play  on  the  name'  Hdjo  being  also 
intended,)  is  now  a  synonym  for  fatal  pro¬ 
crastination. 

During  the  whole  morning  the  pelting 
rain  continued,  but  towards  one  o’clock 
the  hills  began  to  unveil  themselves,  and 
a  glorious  ^temoon  rewarded  us  for  the 
gloom  in  which  we  had  been  confined. 
My  original  intention  had  been  to  go 
straight  up  the  Hakon^  Pass  by  the  n)ain 
road ;  but  hearing  that  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  a  native  gentleman,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Government, 
was  staying  at  Miyanoshita,  a  place  among 
the  mountains,  famous  for  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery  and  for  certain  natural  hot- 
springs,  I  determined  to  change  my  route 
in  order  to  go  and  pay  him  a  visit.  For 
a  short  distance  we  rode,  but  when  we 
had  to  turn  up  to  the  right  by  a  steep,  dif¬ 
ficult  mountain-path,  it  became  evident 
that  Shank’s  mare  was  the  best  horse,  so 
we  sent  our  beasts  back  to  Odawara  to 
await  our  return,  and  proceeded  on  foot. 
We  had  some  little  difficulty  in  finding  our 
way,  as  neither  my  escort  nor  Shiraki  knew 
the  road.  As  for  the  distance,  like  the 
Scotch  “  mile  and  a  bittock,”  it  seemed  to 
be  an  unknown  quantity ;  for  the  natives 
of  whom  we  asked  our  way,  eager  to  be 
hired  as  guides,  always  made  Miyanoshita 
recede  in  proportion  as  we  advanced,  great¬ 
ly  to  the  indignation  of  the  corporal  of 
Uie  escort,  who  at  last  lost  all  patience 
with  one  touting  scoundrel,  saying,  “  What 
do  you  take  us  for,  you  lubber?  The 
next  time  a  country  bumpkin  passes  this 
way  you  may  talk  like  that,  but  it’s  no  use 
your  trying  it  on  with  a  Yedo  child;”  and 
I  had  to  interfere  to  save  the  pwor  wretch 
from  a  liberal  payment  of  stick  bakhshish. 
It  was  stiffish  w'oJking  up  the  slippery  hill- 
paths,  but  what  a  beautiful  scene !  'I'he 
variegated  trees  sparkling  with  prismatic 
colors ;  the  mountain-torrents,  swollen  and 
foaming,  dashing  past  lichen-covered  rocks 
overhanging  black  pools,  the  home  of 
many  a  tiny  trout ;  such  subtle  effects  of 
light  and  shade ;  such  blue  distances ;  the 
two  famous  twin  mountains,  FutagoYama, 
clothed  in  deep  purple,  ahead  of  us;  a 
fresh  keen  air  that  was  new  life  to  men 
sodden  with  the  hot  damp  of  the  plain  ; 


even  the  stout  and  elderly  Shiraki  rose  in 
spirits  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
scramble,  and  declared,  gasping  for  breath, 
that  this  was  indeed  enjoyment.  I  think 
we  were  none  of  us  sorry  when  we  came 
upon  a  certain  spring  called  Him^midzu, 
the  Princess-water,  where  an  ancient  dame 
served  us  w’ith  cups  containing  the  most 
delicious  crystal-clear  draught,  as  cold  as 
ice,  which  we  sat  down  and  drank  as  if  it 
had  been  nectar.  The  spring  takes  its 
name  from  a  stor)'  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cesses  of  the  noble  house  of  Hojo  was 
wont  to  come  hither  from  Odawara  with 
her  ladies,  and  make  tea  al  fresco.  Close 
to  the  w’ell  the  old  woman  has  a  little  cot¬ 
tage,  and  she  earns  a  scanty  living  by  serv¬ 
ing  tea  of  the  Princess-water  to  weary 
footpads  like  ourselves.  Having  rested 
ourselves,  we  made  her  happy  with  a 
small  silver  coin,  a  largesse  about  ten 
times  as  bountiful  as  she  had  hoped  for, 
and  went  on  our  way. 

We  must  have  gone  some  nine  miles,  as 
I  should  guess,  since  we  left  Odawara, 
when  we  reached  the  village  of  Miyano¬ 
shita,  a  most  lovely  spot  lying  lost  among 
the  hills.  The  little  hamlet  seems  to  be 
made  up  entirely  of  bathing-houses,  which 
are  also  inns  and  shops  for  the  sale  of 
camphor-wood  boxes,  marqueterie  and 
toys  of  different  sorts,  very  pretty  and 
tasteful,  which  the  bathers  take  home  as 
keepsakes  to  their  families.  It  is  a  most 
fashionable  watering-place,  a  sort  of  Japa¬ 
nese  Tunbridge  Wells.  I  never  saw  a 
place  in  such  complete  repose ;  when  we 
came  upon  it  not  a  soul  was  stirring,  not 
a  dog  was  barking ;  perhaps  rest  is  part 
of  the  cure ;  at  last  I  found  a  native  who 
told  me  at  which  of  the  inns  my  friend 
was  staying,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  secure  an  apartment  in  the  same 
house.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  in 
such  a  place  the  inns  are  perfection  in  their 
way ;  the  charm  of  that  at  which  I  put  up 
quite  passed  my  expectations.  I  was  lodg¬ 
ed  in  a  beautiful  clean  set  of  rooms,  with 
a  balcony  looking  on  to  a  lovely  little  gar¬ 
den  full  of  dwarfed  trees,  rare  shrubs  and 
flowers,  w'ith  quaint  rockeries,  and  a  pond 
full  of  gigantic  gold-fish  and  carp,  grown 
old,  and  fat,  and  lazy,  under  a  long  course 
of  feeding  at  the  hands  of  generations  of 
bathers ;  behind  the  garden  the  mountain 
copses  made  a  natural  background  of  for¬ 
est  scenery.  As  I  lay  looking  out  on  this 
pretty  view,  after  a  bathe  in  the  hot  water 
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welling  from  the  living  rock,  I  was  lulled 
almost  to  sleep  by  the  plashing  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  water-wheel.  I  was  aroused  from 
my  dreamy  state  by  the  entrance  of  my 
friend  Kat6,  who  had  just  come  in  from  a 
country  walk.  He  had  been  surprised  not 
a  little  to  hear  of  my  arrival,  and  when  I 
told  him  that  I  had  come  purposely  to  see 
him,  he  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
thanks.  Seeing  that  my  baggage  had  not 
yet  arrived,  he  pressed  me  warmly  to  go 
across  to  his  rooms  and  dine  with  him, 
an  invitation  which  I  was  glad  enough  to 
accept. 

Here  it  was  that  I  first  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Kato’s  wife,  a  bonny  little  lady, 
though  eyes  less  familiar  with  the  custom 
than  mine  would  have  objected  to  the 
disfigurement  of  shaven  eyebrows  and 
blackened  teeth.  She  was  very  civil  and 
pleasant,  and  had  none  of  the  shyness 
which  I  have  usually  met  with  in  Japa¬ 
nese  ladies ;  nor  had  she  the  servile  man¬ 
ner,  which  is  another  defect  bred  by  the 
seclusion  and  abased  condition  in  which 
women  are  kept ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
took  part  in  the  conversation  brightly  and 
well,  and  did  the  honors  of  her  husband’s 
apartment  with  ease  and  grace.  She  had 
with  her,  as  companion  and  playmate,  a 
charming  little  girl  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  whose  special  function  appear¬ 
ed  to  consist  in  being  petted  and  stuffed 
with  sweetmeats.  The  story  of  my  host’s 
marriage  was  a  romantic  one.  During 
the  political  storms  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Kato  had 
brought  himself  into  notice  as  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  and  dangerous  man ;  a  price  was  set 
upon  his  head,  and  he  had  to  fly  for  his 
life  ;  this  young  lady  sheltered  him  and 
screened  him  from  his  enemiw,  and  he 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  her.  A  very 
happy  couple  they  seemed  to  be. 

Purposing  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Mi- 
yanoshita,  Kato  had  surrounded  himself 
with  a  number  of  comforts  which  gave 
his  room  quite  a  home-like  air.  Twp  or 
three  smart  rugs  or  small  carpets,  a  luxury 
which  has  recently  been  borrowed  from 
the  west,  gave  a  color  and  warmth  to  the 
cold  whiteness  of  the  mats  and  walls ;  writ¬ 
ing  materials,  books,  handsome  lacqi  er- 
boxes,  musical  instruments,  pipe-stands, 
and  a  sword-rack,  were  strewed  about  the 
floor,  and  in  the  recess  a  bronze  jar  con¬ 
tained  one  of  those  bouquets,  the  making 
up  of  which  is  a  special  and  elaborate  part 


of  a  Japanese  lady’s  education.  Further, 
lest  he  should  find  his  vilUggiatura  dull, 
he  had  gathered  together  a  few  friends, 

“  companions  of  his  solitude,”  to  whom, 
as  they  came  dropping  in  one  by  one,  I 
was  solemnly  presented.  First  and  fore¬ 
most  was  the  doctor,  an  intelligent  young 
man  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  who  had  stud¬ 
ied  medicine  in  the  English  school,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Dr.  Willis  at  Yedo,  and  had 
acquired  some  little  reputation  in  his  craft; 
he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  kind  and 
excellent  teacher.  Then  there  were  two 
or  three  private  gentlemen,  remarkably 
pleasant  men,  learned  in  the  lore  of  their 
courttry*  a  professor  of  the  game  of  check¬ 
ers,  as  elaborate  a  study  as  chess  or 
whist,  and  above  all,  a  certain  character 
who  deserves  a  paragraph  to  himself. 

This  was  an  artist  in  lacquer,  one  of  the 
drollest  creatures  I  ever  met,  as  grotesque 
as  the  devices  upon  his  own  boxes.  He 
was  a  wit,  a  wag,  a  contortionist,  cunning 
at  legerdemain  and  all  manner  of  tricks, 
which  he  was  continually  showing,  and  yet, 
somehow,  he  never  was  a  buffoon.  It  was 
most  excellent  good  fooling,  and  always  in 
good  taste.  Although  a  rich  man,  and 
the  especial  pet  of  the  great  and  powerful 
on  account  of  his  social  talents,  he  affect¬ 
ed  to  be  especially  careful  not  to  imitate 
their  dress,  but  to  abide  by  the  old  fash¬ 
ions  of  the  Chbnin  or  wardsmen,  even  in 
the  cut  of  his  hair,  which  was  closely  sha¬ 
ven  to  the  tops  of  the  ears,  and  brought 
forward  in  the  tiny  little  queue,  which  used 
to  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of  artisans.  In 
his  girdle,  in  the  place  of  a  dirk,  he  wore 
the  wooden  beater  which  his  mother  had 
used  to  pound  rice,  and  which  he  had  de¬ 
corated  with  many  a  curious  fancy  in  lac¬ 
quer,  and  studded  with  gold  coins.  “  What 
need  had  he  to  carry  a  blade  ?”  he  said. 
His  playful  sallies,  the  effect  of  which  was 
heightened  by  a  marvelously  mobile  face, 
kept  us  in  laughter  during  the  whole  even- 
ing. 

When  we  had  finished  dinner,  our  host¬ 
ess  produced  her  samhhen,  half  guitar, 
half  banjo,  to  the  accompaniment  of  which 
she  began  singing,  while  the  lacquer-man, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  a  matter  of  polite  ac¬ 
complishments,  came  in  with  a  flute  obli¬ 
gato.  I  can  not  sajr  in  conscience  that 
the  result  was  pleasing  to  an  European 
ear,  but,  as  is  often  the  case  elsewhere,  the 
music  was  the  signal  for  and  assistance  to 
conversation,  and  we,  the  audience,  began 
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talking  politics,  leaving  the  performers  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  sweet  sounds. 
It  was  eleven  o’clock  when  I  wished  my 
friends  good-night,  and  I  left  Kato  and 
the  professor,  heads  on  hands,  as  com¬ 
pletely  abstracted  from  earthly  matters  as 
Buddhists  in  a  state  of  Nirvana,  lost  in 
the  solution  of  some  impossible  problem 
in  the  mysterious  game  of  checkers. 

The  following  morning  (October  12) 
dawned  in  rare  splendor,  and  the  opened 
slides  let  in  a  waft  of  fresh  mountain  air, 
as  exhilarating  as  good  news  from  home. 
The  garden  all  ablaze  with  dew,  its  trim¬ 
ness  in  striking  contrast  to  the  wild  nature 
beyond,  was  looking  even  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  if  possible,  than  the  evening  before — 
a  fitting  spot  in  which  to  enjoy  one  of 
Heaven’s  own  holidays.  It  is  always  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  beauties  of 
Japanese  scenery  should  have  been  done 
justice  to  by  no  gifted  word-painter  like 
John  Ruskin.  The  shapes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  sometimes  grand,  sometimes  fantas¬ 
tic;  the  marvelous  gradations  of  the  tree- 
colors  from  the  exquisitely  tender;  green  of 
the  feathering  bamboo,  slender  and  grace¬ 
ful,  to  the  gloom  of  the  sturdy  pines  and 
cryptomerias  which  spring  from  the  more 
barren  soil ;  the  rocks  streaked  and  patch¬ 
ed  with  lichens  and  mosses,  with  many  a 
rare  fern  and  lycopod  peeping  out  of 
chinks  and  crannies,  are  worthy  studies 
for  a  great  artist  to  paint  with  loving 
hand,  and  hardly  will  he  succeed,  limn  he 
never  so  cunningly.  To  me  the  memory 
of  these  places  is  like  that  of  a  beautiful 
dream  of  fairyland,  vivid  and  bright,  but 
utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  description. 

At  about  nine  o’clock  I  received  a  visit 
from  Kato,  who  came  to  tell  me  that  he 
was  off  to  take  his  daily  bath  in  the  hot 
iron  springs  at  Kiga,  a  lovely  spot  among 
the  mountains,  and  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  him  that  we  might  make  a 
picnic  luncheon  together.  At  the  time  of 
his  coming  my  room  was  full  of  sellers  of 
camphor-wood  boxes  and  toys,  who  iiad 
brought  their  wares  for  inspection ;  directly 
they  saw  Kato  their  prices  went  down  fifty 
per  cent ;  the  rogues  had  been  asking  the 
foreigner  something  like  three  times  the 
real  value  of  their  goods.  I  bought  a  few 
very  pretty  specimens  of  marqueterie,  and 
a  certain  camphor-wood  cabinet,  (which 
now  holds  the  flies  and  feathers  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  salmon-fisher,)  at  a  reasonable 
price,  thanks  to  my  friend,  with  whom  I 


presently  started  on  our  expedition,  the 
whole  party  of  the  night  before,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lady,  being  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  walk  over  the 
hills,  Kato,  on  account  of  his  delicate 
state  of  health,  being  carried  in  a  litter, 
which,  however,  being  open  at  the  sides, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  joining  in  the 
conversation  and  laughter  with  which  we 
beguiled  the  way.  Every  now  and  then 
the  doctor  or  one  of  the  others  would  take 
me  for  a  scramble  to  see  some  new  point 
of  view,  some  fresh  beauty  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  for  these  Japanese  are  passionate 
lovers  of  nature,  so  that  after  many  stop¬ 
pages,  now  to  feast  our  eyes,  now  to  rest 
Kato’s  coolies,  it  was  noon  by  the  time  we 
reached  Kiga. 

Our  picnic  was  a  great  success ;  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  the  lacquer-man  were  with  one 
consent  elected  chief  cooks,  and  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  producing,  the  one 
a  fry  of  delicious  burn-trout,  the  other  a 
savory  stew,  in  which  the  shortcomings  of 
a  rather  lean  old  cock-pheasant  were  skill¬ 
fully  concealed.  The  cordon  bleu  of  the 
establishment  supplied  the  rest  of  the  dish¬ 
es,  my  contribution  being  sundry  bottles  of 
pale  ale  and  porter,  which  were  immensely 
popular,  for  the  names  of  Bass,  Allsopp, 
and  Guinness  are  familiar  now  as  house¬ 
hold  words  to  the  Japanese.  Through  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon  we  remained  chat¬ 
ting  over  every  conceivable  matter,  grave 
and  gay,  but  chiefly  discussing  p>olitics  and 
the  application  of  European  principles  of 
government  to  Japan.  Of  all  subjects, 
this  is  the  favorite  among  this  improve¬ 
ment-seeking  people.  It  is  little  wonder 
that,  with  their  eagerness  to  learn  and  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  experience  of  other  nations,  they 
should'  have  distanced  their  backward 
neighbors,  the  Chinese,  in  such  matters 
as  railways  and  telegraphs.  In  the  cool 
of  the  evening  we  trudged  home,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  Miyanoshita  we 
w’ere  met  by  Kato’s  wife  with  her  little 
companion. 

Towards  eight  o’clock  we  all  met  again 
in  my  rooms  for  dinner.  Dog  Lion,  at  the 
special  request  of  the  lady,  being  present, 
and  exciting  great  admiration  by  his  dis¬ 
creet  and  polite  behavior.  He  divided 
the  honors  of  the  evening  with  the  lac¬ 
quer-man,  who  outdid  himself  in  efforts  to 
make  my  party  go  off  well.  Shiraki,  as 
chief  retainer,  did  the  honors,  affording 
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thereby  an  instance  of  Japanese  manners 
and  customs.  No  feature  of  Japanese  so¬ 
ciety  is  more  curious  that  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  master  and  man.  The  master  ad¬ 
mits  his  servant  (provided,  of  course,  that 
he  be  of  the  military  class)  to  his  intimate 
society ;  but  the  servant  never  assumes  a 
liberty.  He  takes  his  place  at  dinner  with 
the  utmost  humility,  and  having  done  so, 
bears  his  share  of  the  conversation,  ad¬ 
dressing  freely  not  only  his  master,  but 
even  guests  of  the  highest  rank.  The  mas¬ 
ter  will  pass  his  own  wine-cup  to  his  man, 
as  if  he  were  an  honored  guest,  and  for  a 
while  they  would  appear  to  any  one  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  turns  of  a  language  most 
fertile  in  subtle  distinctions  to  be  upon  per¬ 
fectly  equal  terms.  Yet,  the  moment  the 
feast  is  over,  the  man  retires  with  the  same 
profound  obeisances  and  marks  of  defer¬ 
ence  with  which  he  entered,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  relapses  into  the  servitor ;  nor  will  he  in 
any  way  presume  upon  the  familiarity, 
which,  having  lasted  its  hour,  disappears 
until  occasion  calls  it  forth  again.  Feudal¬ 
ism  strips  service  of  servility,  and,  although 
the  feudal  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  its 
traces  must  long  remain. 

The  following  morning,  (Oct.  13,)  to 
my  great  regret,  I  was  forced  to  leave 
Miyanoshita  and  my  good  friends,  with 
whom  I  had  passed  such  a  pleasant  time. 
We  parted  with  many  expressions  of  mu¬ 
tual  good-will,  promising  to  meet  soon  in 
Yedo.  This  morning’s  walk,  as  far  as  the 
sulphur-springs  of  Ashi-no-yu,  w’as  less  in¬ 
teresting,  for  the  mountain,  bare  of  trees, 
is  covered  only  with  a  rich  growth  of  rank 
grass,  mixed  with  wild  flowers.  There  was 
no  shade,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was 
overpowering,  so  that  we  were  right  glad 
when,  toward  mid-day,  we  came  down 
upon  our  halting-place. 

The  springs  are  certainly  very  remarka¬ 
ble;  the  whole  neighborhood  is  full  of  vol¬ 
canic  signs,  and  in  every  direction  the  wa¬ 
ter  wells  out,  charged  wdth  a  rich  sulphur 
ooze.  Close  by  is  a  crater,  not  active,  in¬ 
deed,  but  looking,  with  its  sides  covered 
with  brimstone  and  lava,  as  if  it  might 
break  out  at  any  time.  The  baths  of 
Ashi-no-yu  are  in  the  village  street,  but 
covered  over  with  wooden  shanties,  that 
people  may  bathe  with  decency.  Just  as 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  huts,  a  matron,  car¬ 
rying  a  child  in  her  arms,  both  as  naked 
as  they  were  bom,  came  out,  and  tripped. 


picking  her  way  with  her  bare  feet,  across 
the  street  into  a  tea-house,  where  she  had 
left  her  clothes.  This  is  the  only  instance 
which  I  ever  came  across  of  a  woman  ap¬ 
pearing  naked  in  the  street,  although  most 
travelers’  books  abound  in  stories  of  w’O- 
men  tubbing  in  public,  and  of  other  outra¬ 
ges  upon  decency.  Be  it  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  this  was  in  a  most  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  good 
woman  might  reasonably  expect  that,  the 
men  being  all  away  at  their  work,  she 
would  be  as  free  from  the  profane  gaze  of 
mankind  as  Lady  Godiva  ought  to  have 
been  and  w’as  not.  Her  shame  when  she 
saw  me  knew  no  bounds.  The  European 
doctors  of  Yokohama  have  not  been  slow 
to  find  out  the  excellent  properties  of  these 
baths,  and  I  found  established  there  for 
the  season  an  Italian  gentleman  and  his 
wife — rather  wild  quarters  for  a  daintily- 
nurtured  lady  to  occupy,  the  only  thing 
about  the  place  which  had  any  affinity 
with  Europe  being  the  smell,  which  might 
remind  her  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Not  far  from  Ashi-no-yu,  on  the  road  to 
Hakon^,  half-hidden  among  the  brush¬ 
wood  and  long  grass,  are  two  remarkable 
monuments,  shaped  like  the  stone  lanterns 
which  the  Japanese  set  up  in  their  pleas¬ 
ure  grounds  and  temple-yards.  To  the 
right  of  these,  near  at  hand,  is  a  third  and 
lesser  stone.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  set  the 
traveler  a  wondering  when  he  comes  upon 
such  traces  of  man’s  work  in  the  midst  of 
a  wilderness,  and  he  will  readily  guess  that 
they  mark  some  famous  or  sacred  spot. 
The  two  stones  mark  the  graves  of  the 
brothers  Soga,  the  heroes  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  stories  of  vendetta  in  Ja¬ 
panese  history,  and  the  third  is  in  honor 
of  the  woman,  Tora  Gozen,  the  true  love 
of  one  of  them. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1193  the 
Shogun  Yoritomo  went  out  to  hunt  on  the 
moors  and  waste  lands  about  Mount  Fuji, 
followed  by  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  East,  his  train  being  swelled  by  a  great 
company  of  camp-followers,  mimes,  jesters, 
musicians,  and  singing  women.  Among 
the  nobles  who  went  with  him  was  one 
Kudo  Sukdtsund.  Now  this  Suk^tsund, 
many  years  before,  having  certain  wTongs 
to  avenge,  had  caused  the  murder  of  his 
cousin  Suk^yasu,  who  died  leaving  a  wi¬ 
dow  and  two  infant  sons.  Upon  the  death 
of  her  husband  the  widow  wished  to  forsake 
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the  worid,  shave  her  head,*  and  enter  a  nun¬ 
nery,  but  her  father-in-law  prevented  her, 
so  she  married  a  second  time  one  Soga 
Tar6  Suk^nobu,  who  took  her  two  sons  to 
live  with  him,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
own  children,  causing  them  at  the  same 
time  to  takf  his  patronymic  of  Soga. 
Happy  as  they  were  in  their  new  home, 
the  two  boys  never  forgot  the  death  of 
their  father,  nor  the  debt  of  revenge  which 
they  owed  to  his  murderer.  When  at  play 
in  their  earliest  childhood  they  would  make 
figures  to  represent  Sukdtsun^  that  they 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  torturing  and 
destroying  him  in  effigy,  nor  would  they 
listen  to  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of 
their  mother,  who  in  despair  sent  the 
younger  brother,  Soga  Tokimun6,  to  the 
temple  at  Hakone,  that  he  might  be 
brought  up  for  the  priesthood.  But  it 
was  all  of  no  avail,  for  the  lad  never  for  a 
moment  relaxed  his  purpose,  and  at  last, 
when  he  grew  up  and  it  became  time  for 
him  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he  fled  se¬ 
cretly  from  the  temple  and  took  refuge  with 
the  Lord  of  Odawara,  who,  taking  com¬ 
passion  upon  his  orphan  state,  gave  him 
shelter,  and  allowed  him  free  access  to  his 
stronghold.  ' 

The  himting  expedition  of  the  Shogun 
Yoritomo  was  the  opportunity  which  the 
brothers  chose  for  wreaking  their  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  murderer  Suke'tsun^. 

On  the  28th  day  of  the  fifth  month  there 
arose  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
at  night,  there  being  neither  moonlight  nor 
starlight,  the  hunting  camp  was  shrouded 
in  thick  darkness.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  they  sought  the  place  where  their 
enemy  lay,  but  he  had  changed  his  abode, 
and  their  plan  would  have  miscarried  had 
they  not  received  aid  from  a  woman.  This 
was  a  beautiful  girl,  called  Tora  Gozen, 
the  inmate  of  a  pleasure-house  at  Oiso,  in 
the  province  of  Sagami,  and  the  sweetheart 
of  the  elder  brother,  Suk<$nari.  When  the 
two  were  in  despair  at  not  finding  Suk^t- 
sun^,  and  were  debating  what  they  should 
do,  she  came  forth  and  pointed  out  to  them 
the  place  to  which  he  had  removed,  and 
they,  overjoyed,  hurried  to  the  spot  where 
Suk^tsun^  lay  fast  asleep.  Sukdnari  stood 
at  his  pillow,  and  Tokimun^,  the  younger 


*  The  nuns  of  Japan,  like  the  Buddhist  monks, 
shave  the  whole  head ;  hence  the  proverbial  ex¬ 
pression,  Bikum  m  Kantaski,  “  To  ask  a  nun  for 
a  .hair-pin,”  equivalent  to  our  *'  You  can  not 
draw  blood  from  a  stone.” 
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brother,  took  his  place  behind  him.  Then 
Suk^nari  kicked  aside  the  pillow,  and 
shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  crying,  “  Here 
stand  I,  Soga  Sukdnari,  the  avenger  of  my 
murdered  father!”  SuWtsun^,  aroused  by 
the  cry,  jumped  up  and  tried  to  defend  him¬ 
self  with  his  dirk,  which  lay  by  his  couch  ; 
but  the  two  brothers  fell  upon  him  with 
their  swords  and  slew  him. 

Having  now  satisfied  their  revenge  they 
had  no  further  wish  left  in  the  world,  so 
they  determined  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  slay  my  lord  the  Shogun  Yorito¬ 
mo,  between  whom  and  their  own  grand¬ 
father  there  had  been  a  deadly  feud.  Now 
was  their  best  chance  of  success,  so,  bran¬ 
dishing  their  bloody  swords,  they  rushed 
into  his  tent  with  a  loud  shout.  The 
guards  who  watched  over  the  Shogun  did 
battle  with  them ;  but  so  desperately  did 
they  fight,  that  they  cut  down,  as  it  is  said, 
more  than  fifty  men  before  Suk^nari,  be¬ 
ing  tired,  was  slain,  and  the  younger  broth¬ 
er,  Tokimund,  was  pinioned  by  a  page, 
disguised  as  a  woman,  who  sprang  upon 
him  from  behind. 

The  following  morning  Tokimun^  was 
brought  before  the  Shogun,  who  examined 
him  in  person,  saying,  “  Wherefore  dost 
thou  disturb  my  camp  ?” 

“You  were  my  grandfather’s  enemy,” 
answered  Tokimun^  unabashed;  “and 
Suk^tsun^  was  my  father’s  murderer,  so  I 
hated  you  because  you  loved  him.” 

The  Shogun  was  pleased  with  the  youth’s 
bold  speech,  and  wished  to  spare  his  life, 
but  Inubd  Maru,  the  son  of  Sukdtsun^, 
prayed  that  his  father’s  murder  might  not 
be  left  unavenged ;  so  Tokimund  was  put 
to  death,  being  at  the  time  twenty  years  of 
age. 

Now  when  Tora  Gozen  heard  that  Su- 
kdnari,  the  man  whom  she  loved,  was  dead, 
she  vowed  a  voW  of  chastity,  and  went  to 
the  temple  of  Hakond,  and  became  a  nun 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  When  she  was 
quite  an  old  woman  of  seventy-one  sum¬ 
mers,  she  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  tem¬ 
ple  at  Kumano,  in  Kishiu,  but  she  died  by 
the  road,  and  it  is  said  that  the  clothes  she 
wore  and  the  things  she  carried  with  her 
on  the  journey  are  still  preserved  as  sacred 
relics  at  a  temple  called  Jinguji. 

The  piety  of  the  brothers  ^ga  in  aveng¬ 
ing  their  murdered  father  earned  for  them 
a  rich  meed  of  praise  from  every  true  and 
loyal  warrior;  and  even  Yoritomo,  who 
had  so  narrowly  escaped  from  falling  a  vie- 
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tim  to  their  rage,  approved  what  they  had 
done,  and  caused  their  swords  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  temple  at  Gongen,  at  Hakon^,  where 
they  have  been  carefully  preserved  by  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation  of  priests.  Their 
names  live  in  history,  and  are  treasured  in 
the  heart  of  every  ^murai. 

Near  the  graves  of  the  two  brothers  is  a 
figure  of  the  Buddhist  god  Jizo  Sama, 
graven  in  the  solid  rock,  as  some  say  by 
Nature  herself;  by  others  believed  to  have 
been  miraculously  wrought  in  a  single 
night  by  Kobddaishi,  a  priest  who  lived  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  who  is  famous  as 
the  inventor  of  the  syllabary  known  as  the 
I-ro-ha,  in  which  he  assimilated  the  letters 
of  the  Japanese  language  to  the  Bonji  or 
Pali  characters  used  in  the  Buddhist  clas¬ 
sics.  The  image  is  rude  enough,  but  it  is 
greatly  venerated  by  the  simple  mountain¬ 
eers. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  came  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Ha- 
kond  lake,  lying  like  a  sapphire  mirror 
among  the  hills,  unruffled  by  the  gentlest 
semblance  of  a  breeze.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  ii  so  romantic  a  locality 
were  to  lack  the  ornament  of  some  old- 
world  legend.  There  is  a  tale  told  of  a 
certain  terrible  dragon  with  nine  heads, 
that  used  to  dwell  in  the  lake,  and  troub¬ 
led  the  people  by  raising  great  storms  of 
wind  and  wave,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
would  api>ear,  and  carry  off  little  children 
for  his  food.  But  at  last,  in  the  eighth 
century,  a  certain  holy  priest,  named  Man- 
gan,  who  was  renowned  for  his  piety,  ex¬ 
orcised  the  dragon,  and  by  the  aid  of  mag¬ 
ic  arts  tied  him  to  a  tree,  which  is  still  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  punishing  the  monster  until  it  craved 
pardon  for  its  misdeeds.  When  the  fame 
of  this  exploit  reached  the  emperor’s  ears, 
he  summoned  the  priest  Mangan  to  Kiyo- 
to,  but  the  good  man  died  by  the  way,  and 
entered  peace  at  a  place  called  Yanagdri, 
in  the  province  of  Mikawa !  so  his  pupils 
brought  his  remains,  and  buried  them  at 
the  temple  of  Gongen,  at  Hakon^.  Every 
year,  during  the  night  of  the  twelfth  day 
of  the  sixth  month,  the  eve  of  the  great 
feast  of  the  temple,  the  i)eople  still  come 
to  the  lake,  and  make  offerings  of  food  to 
propitiate  the  dragon. 

Of  course  we  went  and  visited  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Gongen,  that  ancient  fane,  the 
dwelling-place  of  many  holy  men  during 
the  dark  ages,  including  Kobddaishi,  Ji- 
New  Series.— You  XV.,  No.  6. 


kakudaishi,  and  others,  and  were  shown 
the  swords  of  the  Soga  brothers,  and  the 
dirk  with  which  their  enemy  tried  in 
vain  to  ward  off  their  blows,  with  oth¬ 
er  curiosities.  The  position  of  the  shrine 
surrounded  by  lofty  cryptomerias  and 
looking  down  upon  the  lake,  4s  most  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  but  the  buildings  were  greatly  dam¬ 
aged  in  the  war  which  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  the  lords  of  Odawara,  and  have  never 
been  restored  to  their  former  splendor.  At 
the  foot  of  the  temple  we  took  boat,  and 
so  came  to  the  little  town  of  Hakond. 

Situated  at  the  very  top  of  a  mountain- 
pass,  some  three  thousand  feet  or  more 
above  the  sea-level,  Hakon^  must — until 
tlie  completion  of  the  railroad  which  is  to 
unite  the  two  capitals,  Yedo  and  Kiyoto — 
always  be  a  resting-place  of  some  little  im¬ 
portance,  and  allow  a  number  of  inn-keep¬ 
ers  to  drive  a  tliriving  trade;  but  until  the 
year  of  grace  1868  it  had  also  a  great  po¬ 
litical  significance  as  the  barrier  of  the  Ty¬ 
coon’s  territory,  which  no  man  could  pass 
without  a  passport — death  by  crucifixion 
being  the  penalty  of  an  attempt  to  escape 
by  any  mountain-path.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  town  wajs  a  guard-house,  strongly 
manned,  fianked  by  a  formidable  stand  of 
arms,  holding  spears  and  hooks  and  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  Japanese  police,  on 
passing  which  every  person,  save  those  of 
the  very  highest  rank,  were  required  to 
dismount  and  do  obeisance  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Tycoonal  power.  The  guard¬ 
house  is  swept  away  now,  together  with 
the  other  incumbrances  and  annoyances 
of  the  obsolete  Government,  and  men  may 
come  and  go  as  they  list.  It  is  more  con¬ 
venient,  to  be  sure ;  but  there  was  a  quaint¬ 
ness  and  picturesqueness  about  the  old 
customs  which  the  travelers  who  follow  in 
our  steps  will  miss.  Now,  even  the  old 
costume  of  the  country  is  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  disappearing;  and  when  the  railroad 
shall  be  an  accomplished  fact,  traveling  in 
Japan  will  have  lost  its  charm.  Four 
years  ago  we  were  still  in  the  middle-ages ; 
we  have  leapt  at  a  bound  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century— out  of  poetry  into  plain, 
useful  prose. 

I  had  no  time  to  stop  at  Hakon^,  to  my 
great  regret ;  for  1  should  not  soon  have 
grown  weary  of  looking  out  upon  the  lake 
washing  the  grand  dark  hills  above  which 
Mount  Fuji  raised  its  brilliant  cone  of 
white  snow,  and  there  are  many  nooks  and 
hidden  places  among  the  mountains  cele- 
43 
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brated  in  history,  in  poetry,  and  in  fairy 
tales.  Down  the  mountain-pass  we  sped, 
each  step  revealing  some  new  beauty : 
now  a  natural  rockery ;  now  some  old 
gnarled  stem  of  cryptomeria  or  Scotch  fir ; 
now  a  thicket  of  flame-colored  maples. 
It  was  getting  late;  and  travelers, whether 
upward  or  downward-bound,  were  hurry¬ 
ing  to  reach  their  resting-place.  Even  the 
coolies,  heavily-weighted  beasts  of  burden, 
were  putting  on  an  extra  spurt,  the  tension 
of  the  muscles  in  their  marvelously-devel¬ 
oped  legs  showing  what  hard  work  they 
were  doing.  The  shadows  had  lengthen¬ 
ed  and  lengthened  imtil  they  had  passed 
away  altogether  (for  we  were  now  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range)  by  the  time  we 
reached  Hata,  our  halfway-house,  a  village 
of  hostelries,  at  the  doors  of  which  attrac¬ 
tive  little  damsels,  attired  in  their  smartest 
garb,  were  standing  and  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  shout  of  O  hairi  nasare  /  O  tomari 
nasare  ! — “  P*ray  come  in !  pray  rest  here !” 
Resisting  the  invitation  of  who  knows  how 
many  decoy-ducks,  I  entered  the  Honjin, 
or  chief  inn  of  the  village,  and  found  a 
charming  apartment  overlooking  a  garden, 
the  fame  of  which  is  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan.  This 
little  garden,  fashioned  around  a  real  wa¬ 
terfall,  which  w-as  tumbling  over  the  most 
picturesque  rocks,  is  the  very  ideal  and 
dream  of  Japanese  horticulture,  and  would 
be  a  fitting  model  upon  which  some  native 
Lord  Bacon  should  write  an  essay.  Notk- 
ign  more  trim  and  perfect  than  its  dwarfed 
trees,  nothing  more  rugged  than  its  rock- 
work,  nothing  fatter  and  larger  and  bright¬ 
er  than  its  gold-fish.  Above  all,  a  natural 
w'aterfall,  dear  beyond  measure  to  the 
Japanese  landscape-gardener.  ITie  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  establishment  were  done  by  O 
Takd  San,  “  Miss  Bamboo,”  a  nymph  who 
would  have  been  a  little  gem  of  beauty 
had  her  face  not  been  marred  by  a  most 
undeniable  squint.  There  was  no  com¬ 
promising  matters  by  calling  it  a  cast  in 
the  eye.  There  it  was — a  squint,  and 
nothing  but  a  squint  Besides  this  defect, 
for  which  she  was  not  accountable,  there 
was  another,  which  might  have  been 
avoided— she  was  eaten  up  with  the  itch. 

This  being,  in  some  sense,  the  turning- 
point  of  our  journey,  I  gave  Shiraki  and 
the  escort  a  feast,  which  they  had  richly 
deserved,  for  every  man  of  them  in  his 
own  capacity  had  done  his  utmost  to  make 
the  trip  go  oflf  well.  When  the  shutters 


were  closed,  and  the  wine-cup  going  round, 
w'e  were  startled  by  a  clatter  of  clogs  in 
the  garden.  Shiraki  and  the  escort  jump¬ 
ed  up  and  took  their  swords,  and  I  made 
ready  my  revolver.  Muss  Bamboo  and 
another  girl  putting  the  gold-fish  to  bed  in 
a  rock-covered  hole,  for  fear  of  otters, 
turned  out  to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  our 
alarm.  Laughing  at  our  fears,  we  made 
merry  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

October  14M. — Mist  and  rain.  A  pretty 
ducking  we  got  as  we  walked  or  rather 
slipped  down  to  Yumoto,  the  place  which, 
as  1  have  said  above,  gives  its  name  to  all 
the  hot  springs  of  the  Hakon^  mountains. 
As  at  Miyanoshita,  the  chief  trade  here  is 
in  camphor-wood  boxes  and  marqueterie, 
of  which  I  bought  some  more  specimens, 
and  having  found  out  the  right  jirice  from 
my  friends  at  the  former  place  I  was  not 
robbed.  Over  against  Yumoto  are  two 
noteworthy  hills.  Mounts  Ishgaki  and  Ishi- 
bashi,*  the  former  the  site  of  'I'aiko  Sama’s 
head-quarters  when  he  attacked  Odawara, 
the  latter  the  hiding-place  of  Yoritomo 
when  he  was  flying  from  his  enemies  be¬ 
fore  he  rose  to  power.  Here  is  the  stor)'. 

In  the  year  1180,  on  the  24th  day  of 
the  eighth  month,Yoritomo  was  encamped 
on  Sugi-yama,  “  the  Mountain  of  Crypto- 
merias,"  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
house  of  Hei,  with  three  thousand  and 
more  warriors  at  his  back,  was  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit  of  him.  Yoritomo,  knowing  that  he 
was  outnumbered,  and  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  him  but  in  flight,  went  and  hid  on 
a  remote  mountain  peak,  leaving  two  of 
his  lieutenants  to  turn  aside  the  attention 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  immediate  dan¬ 
ger  was  past,  Hoj6  Tokimasa,  Yoritomo’s 
father-in-law  and  most  trusty  friend,  went 
and  scoured  the  mountains  far  and  wide, 
and  at  last  found  him  hiding  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  When  Yoritomo 
saw  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  he 
was  oveijoyed,  but  San^hira,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  Tokimasa,  said,  “  Truly  it  is 
much  to  be  thankful  for  that  we  should  all 
have  reached  these  heights  safe  and  with¬ 
out  hurt.  Yet  if  we  remain  here  in  so 
large  a  company,  it  will  be  a  hard  matter 
for  us  to  escape  detection.  I>et  my  lord 
Yoritomo  remain  here  alone,  and  his  ser¬ 
vant  Sandhira  will  find  means  of  hiding 
him.” 


*  Ishi^ki  signifies  stone-fence,  and^  Ishibashi 
stone-bndge. 
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This  counsel  seemed  good  to  them  all, 
so  they  agreed  to  separate  and  went  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  San^hira  alone  remaining 
with  his  cliief.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  men 
of  the  house  of  Hei  were  hunting  over  hill 
and  dale  seeking  Yoritomo ;  but  one  of 
their  captains,  who  by  some  means  had 
learnt  Yoritomo’s  hiding-place,  being  a 
traitor  to  his  own  party,  declared  that  he 
had  searched  Mount  Ishibashi  and  found 
no  trace  of  a  human  being,  so  the  men  of 
Hei  spent  their  labor  in  searching  the  oth¬ 
er  hills. 

One  day,  while  Yoritomo  was  lying  lost 
among  the  rocks  of  Mount  Ishibashi,  he 
took  from  his  bosom  a  small  figure  of  the 
Buddhist  god  Kwannon,  and  stowed  it 
away  in  a  secret  cave.  When  San^hira 
saw  this,  he  wondered,  and  asked  what  was 
the  reason  of  this  strange  act 

“  I  lay  aside  this  sacred  image,”  answer¬ 
ed  Yoritomo,  “  lest  my  head  should  fall  in¬ 
to  my  enemies’  hands  and  they  should  see 
the  figure;  for  if  they  did,  they  would 
laugh  at  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Gen, 
saying  that  I  am  brave  only  because  I  trust 
in  my  patron  saint.  When  I  was  a  babe 
three  years  old,  my  foster-mother  took  me 
to  the  Temple  of  Kwannon,  at  Kiyomidzu, 
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near  Kiy6to,  and  in  the  loving-kindness  of 
her  heart  she  prayed  that  I  might  prosper 
in  the  world.  Fourteen  days  after  this  she 
saw  a  marvelous  dream,  and  she  gave  me 
this  little  image  of  Kwannon  two  inches 
long  in  commemoration  of  it.  This  is  why 
I  have  treasured  it  ever  since.” 

Soon  after  this  the  others  returned,  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  a  horseload  of  provisions 
which  they  had  received  from  the  priest  of 
Hakon^.  Poor  food  it  was — monk’s  fare 
— and  they  laughed  as  they  set  it  before 
their  lord ;  but  the  hungry  man,  be  he  lord 
or  peasant,  values  any  food  above  riches. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Yoritomo’s 
deadly  peril;  how  he  escaped  from  the 
toils  of  his  enemies  and  lived  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  East,  all  these  things  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  never-dying  history. 

From  Yumoto  to  Odawarais  but  a  short 
distance,  and  we  reached  our  inn  in  time 
for  the  mid-day  meal.  The  rivers  were  so 
swollen  that  they  could  no  longer  be  pass¬ 
ed,  so  we  had  to  wait  chafing  for  three 
days  until  the  floods  abated.  Our  route 
back  to  Yedo  was  along  the  great  high¬ 
way,  past  the  places  which  I  have  already 
described :  so  of  this  expedition  there  is 
nothing  left  to  say.  A.  B.  Mitfurd. 


,  Temple  Bar. 
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The  fragrance  of  the  bean-flower  is  not 
for  all  nostrils,  nor  the  humor  of  Charles 
Lamb,  perhaps,  for  all  readers.  But  for 
those  who  can  taste  it,  it  has  an  incompar¬ 
able  flavor.  Other  elements  of  the  man’s 
genius — his  pathos,  his  quaint  turns  of 
phrase,  his  intense  appreciation  of  the 
poetic  in  life  and  in  books,  his  wit,  and 
the  trembling  tenderness  of  his  benevo¬ 
lence — have  given  to  Charles  Lamb  a 
nook  (he  him.self  would  have  loved  a  nook 
better  than  a  niche)  among  the  choicest 
household  spirits  with  whom  English  read¬ 
ers  love  to  commune. 

But  his  humor  belongs  to  him  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  as  its  scent  to  the  bean-blossom,  and 
comes  upon  the  sense  now  in  unexpected 
wafts  of  delicate  aroma,  now  in  a  full  gust 
of  richness.  His  laughter  is  thoroughly 
hearty.  It  is  as  rollicking,  as  English, 
as  Milton’s  “  Laughter  holding  both  his 
sides.”  Nor  are  finer  traits  wanting.  De¬ 
licate  irony,  and  sarcasm  as  brilliant  and 


as  harmless  as  summer  lightning,  play 
throughout  his  written  pages,  and  in  the 
records  of  his  spoken  words. 

And  there  is  a  deep  well-spring  of  tears 
in  the  heart  of  him.  Humor  and  pathos 
are  brothers,  and  retain  a  strong  family 
likeness  amid  their  differences.  Wit  may 
be  a  very  brilliant,  intellectual,  smiling, 
dry-eyed  gentleman;  but  Humor  can 
weep,  and  is  tender-hearted. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Lamb’s 
life  doubtless  caused  him  at  times  to 
have  recourse  to  the  exhilaration  of  wild 
mirth  and  absurdity,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  pernicious  excitement  of  bodily  stim¬ 
ulants.  These  circumstances — tragic  in 
the  highest  degree — were  for  many  years 
suppressed  and  hushed  up  among  the  knot 
of  intimate  friends  who  surrounded  him. 
They  have  been  narr?i:ed  in  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall’s  “  Memoir  of  Charles  Lamb,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1866,  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  living  person  to  whom  the 
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narration  could  give  pain ;  and  they  may, 
for  that  reason,  be  briefly  stated  here, 

Charles  was  the  youngest  of  three  chil¬ 
dren,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  who  formed  the 
family  of  John  Lamb  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife.  The  elder  son,  named  John  like  his 
father,  was  twelve  years,  the  sister  Mary 
I  ten  years,  older  than  Charles.  Between 
these  two  latter  a  tender  affection  subsist¬ 
ed.  Mary  bestowed  almost  maternal  care 
upon  the  weakling  brother  so  much  her 
junior. 

The  father  had  been  for  many  years 
clerk  to  Mr.  Samuel  Salt,  barrister  and 
bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  from  whom 
when  he  retired  from  his  service  (being 
then  almost  imbecile)  he  received  a  small 
pension.  The  elder  brother,  John,  had  a 
“  comfortable”  post  in  the  South  Sea 
House.  Charles  on  leaving  school  obtain¬ 
ed  some  trifling  employment  in  the  South 
Sea  House  also;  but  in  the  year  1792, 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  as  clerk  in  the  Accountant’s  Office. 
He  lived  at  this  time  with  his  father,  his 
invalid  mother,  his  sister,  and  an  old  aunt, 
who  possessed  a  trifling  annuity  which  she 
clubbed  into  the  common  store. 

Three  years  later  a  horror  befell  him  and 
his,  whose  shadow  darkened  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  There  was  a  taint  of  heredit- 
*ary  madness  in  the  family,  and  this  baleful 
heritage  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  gentle, 
unselfish,  sensible,  Mary  Lamb ;  a  woman 
of  whom  Hazlitt  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  she  was  the  most  rational  and  the 
wisest  woman  he  had  ever  known. 

One  day  in  a  fit  of  maniacal  frenzy  she 
stabbed  her  bed-ridden  mother  to  the 
heart. 

Let  us  try  to  conceive  the  condition  of 
that  household;  the  imbecile  father — he 
too  wounded  in  his  daughter’s  blind  fury 
— the  unconscious  maniac,  the  poor  mur¬ 
dered  corpse  of  the  beloved  mother  lying 
almost  unheeded,  whilst  the  crushing 
weight  of  care  and  responsibility  in  this 
most  appalling  situation  lay  upon  a  sen¬ 
sitive,  feeble  youth  of  little  more  than 
twenty  years  old ! 

Feeble  in  body  was  Charles  Lamb ;  but 
a  more  heroic  heart  than  his  never  beat.  He 
took  up  his  burthen  then  and  there,  and  he 
carried  it  to  his  grave.  He  carried  it  not 
repining,  but  lovingly,  tenderly,  as  a  moth¬ 
er  supports  her  child  in  arms  to  which  love 
alone  lends  strength. 
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From  that  black  day  to  the  end  Mary 
I.amb  owed  every  hour  of  peace  or  cheer¬ 
fulness  which  fell  to  her  lot  to  her  brother 
Charles.  He  bestowed  them  upon  her  as 
literally  if  the  minutes  had  bmn  minted 
coin  dropped  from  his  hand  into  hers. 

At  the  inquest  on  Mrs.  Lamb’s  body,  a 
verdict  of  Mary’s  lunacy  was  returned. 
She  was  removed  to  an  asylum,  where  in 
a  short  time  she  recovered  her  senses. 
Other  members  of  the  family — notably  the 
elder  brother  John,  who  seems  not  to  have 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  support  of 
his  helpless  father  and  sister — strenuously 
opposed  her  being  at  large  again.  She 
herself  said  at  this  time  that  she  knew  she 
must  go  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  for  life. 
One  brother  would  have  it  so,  and  the 
other,  although  he  did  not  wish  it,  would 
be  forced  to  go  with  the  stream. 

But  it  proved  not  so.  She  had  not 
reckoned  on  the  sublime  devotion  of  her 
brother  Charles.  How  should  she  have 
done  so  ?  We  have  no  right  to  count 
upon  finding  heroes,  even  among  those  we 
best  love  and  honor.  But  this  man,  this 
poor,  sickly,  obscure,  London  clerk,  was  a 
hero  than  whom  I  think  history  has  none 
nobler  to  show.  He  took  Mary  to  his 
poor  home,  and  until  he  died  she  lived 
with  him,  sharing  the  shelter  of  his  roof 
and  faring  as  he  fared. 

She  was  perpetually  subject  to  recur¬ 
rences  of  her  dreadful  malady.  When  the 
mad  fit  announced  its  approach  by  cer¬ 
tain  symptoms  they  had  learned  to  know, 
the  brother  and  sister  would  walk  forth  to¬ 
gether,  weeping  together,  shedding  such 
tears  as  it  wrings  the  heart  to  think  of,  to 
Hoxton  Asylum,  and  there  the  afflicted 
woman  would  be  left  until  the  calm  light 
of  reason  returned  to  her  suffering  brain. 
"Diis  endured  all  the  rest  of  Lamb's  life. 
There  was  no  cure,  no  hope.  This  fright¬ 
ful  apprehension  sat  with  him  at  his  board, 
and  coiled  beside  him  in  his  bed.  And — 
he  loved  his  sister  dearly  to  the  end. 

He  has  no  word  but  of  fondness  and 
gratitude  for  her.  She  is  his  best  friend 
and  sister.  He  dedicates  his  first  pub¬ 
lished  work  to  her.  He  writes  of  her  to 
his  closest  friends  in  terms  of  mingled  fia- 
temal  and  filial  affection.  He  disentangles 
the  tragic,  deed  to  which  her  madness,  not 
her  will,  consented,  from  the  true,  unsel¬ 
fish,  gentle,  loving  heart  of  Mary,  who 
when  her  reason  was  unclouded  had  ever 
been  the  best  of  daughters  and  of  sisters. 
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And  let  it  be  remembered  that  Charles 
Lamb  had  fondly  loved  the  mother  whom 
that  sister’s  hand  unconsciously  destroyed. 

In  a  most  touching  passage  of  one  of 
his  letters  to  Coleridge  he  says,  “  O  my 
friend,  I  think  sometimes  could  I  recall 
the  days  that  are  past,  which  among  them 
should  I  choose  ?  not  those  ‘  merrier  days,’ 
not  the  ‘  pleasant  days  of  hope,’  not  ‘  those 
wanderings  with  a  fair-haired  maid,  which 
I  have  so  often  and  so  feelingly  regretted  ; 
but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  mother’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  her  schoolboy.  What  would  I  give 
to  call  her  back  to  earth  for  one  day,  on 
my  knees  to  ask  her  pardon  for  all  those 
little  asperities  of  temper  which,  from  time 
to  time,  have  given  her  gentle  spirit  pain; 
and  the  day,  my  friend,  I  trust  will  come, 
there  will  be  ‘  time  enough’  for  kind  offices 
of  love,  if  ‘  Heaven’s  eternal  year’  be  ours.” 

And  never  did  one  harsh  or  accusing 
word  to  Mary  escape  him.  Let  us  think 
of  it,  brotlier  and  sister  mortals !  Is  it 
too  much  to  call  this  man’s  devotion  sub¬ 
lime,  and  himself  a  hero  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  his  private  sorrows 
drove  him  at  times  into  the  extravagance 
of  mirth.  But  by  that  it  is  not  meant  that 
his  sorrows  created  his  humor.  'I'here  is  a 
sort  of  persons  who  will  talk  as  though 
poverty,  misfortune — and  perhaps  a  touch 
of  vagabondism — could  in  a  manner  ac¬ 
count  for  the  brilliancy  of  a  humorist ;  as 
though  a  man  might  take  to  wit,  as  he 
takes  to  drinking,  and  only  some  superior 
moral  sense  kept  many  of  the  afflicted  from 
this  resource.  But  do  we  not  all  know 
fifty  dull  dogs  on  whom  Heaven  might 
empty  all  the  vials  of  its  wrath  without 
eliciting  one  spark  of  wit,  one  flash  of 
fancy  ? 

No,  no,  my  friends  and  fellow-sufferers, 
the  “  uses  of  adversity”  will  not  avail  to 
make  us  witty.  Charles  Lamb  was  a  hu¬ 
morist  partly  because,  but  also  in  spite,  of 
his  secret  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

Lamb  belonged  to  London,  and  loved 
it  as  entirely  as  did  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
maintained  that  some  scene  of  natural 
grandeur — if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  Heb¬ 
rides  ;  but  the  precise  locality  matters 
little — was  not  so  fine  a  sight  as  Fleet 
Street 

Lamb  was  bom  in  Crown  Office  Row, 
in  the  Inner  Temple;  went  to  school  at 
Christ’s  Hospital  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
was  for  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  a  clerk 
in  the  India  House.  Thus  from  earliest 


childoood  to  past  middle  age,  he  lived  in, 
and  on,  the  very  core  of  the  great  city. 
London  became  as  much  a  part  of  his 
mind  as  did  the  Cumberland  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Wordsworth’s.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend  (Mr.  Thomas  Manning)  he 
thus  breaks  forth  into  raptures  about  his 
London : 

“  O  her  lamps  of  a  night !  her  rich 
goldsmiths,  print-shops,  toyshops,  mercers, 
hardwaremen,  pastrycooks !  St.  Paul’s 
church-yard,  the  Strand,  Exeter  Change  1 
Charing  Cross,  with  the  man  upon  a  black 
horse !  These  are  thy  gods,  O  London !” 

On  another  occasion  he  professes  that 
he  is  “  not  romance-bit  about  Nature,”  and 
proceeds :  “  The  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky 
(when  all  is  said)  is  but  as  a  house  to^ 
dwell  in.  If  the  inmates  be  courteous,' 
and  good  liquors  flow  like  the  conduits  at 
an  old  coronation,  if  they  can  talk  sen¬ 
sibly,  and  feel  properly,  I  have  no  need  to 
stand  staring  upon  the  gilded  looking-glass, 
(that  strained  my  friend’s  purse-strings  in 
the  purchase,)  nor  his  five-shilling  print 
over  the  mantel-piece  of  old  Nabbs,  the 
carrier,  (which  only  betrays  his  false  taste.) 
J  ust  as  important  to  me  (in  a  sense)  is  all 
the  furniture  of  my  world ;  eye-pamper¬ 
ing,  but  satisfies  no  heart.  Streets,  streets, 
streets,  markets,  theatres,  churches.  Covent 
Gardens,  shops  sparkling  with  pretty  faces 
of  industrious  milliners,  neat  seamstresses, 
ladies  cheapening,  gentlemen  behind  coun¬ 
ters  lying,  authors  in  the  street,  with  spec¬ 
tacles,  (you  may  know  them  by  their  gait,) 
lamps  lit  at  night,  pastrycook  and  silver¬ 
smith  shops,  beautiful  Quakers  of  Penton- 
ville,  noise  of  coaches,  drowsy  cry  of 
mechanic  watchmen  at  night,  with  bucks 
reeling  home  drunk;  if  you  happen  to 
wake  at  midnight,  cries  of  fire  and  stop 
thief;  Inns  of  Court,  with  their  learned 
air,  and  halls,  and  butteries  just  like  Cam¬ 
bridge  colleges;  old  book-stalls,  ‘  Jeremy 
Taylors,’  ‘  Burtons  on  Melancholy,’  and 
‘  Religio  Medicis’  on  every  stall.  These 
are  thy  pleasures.  Oh  London !  with-the- 
many-sins,  for  these  may  Keswick  and  her 
giant  brood  go  hang  !” 

And  yet  when  Lamb  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  Keswick’s  giant  brood,  he  was 
not  unreceptive  of  their  influence.  A  line 
or  two  in  one  of  his  letters,  descriptive  of 
his  first  peep  at  them,  have  surely  the 
vividness  of  pnjetic  insight:  “  We  enter¬ 
ed  Coleridge’s  comfortable  study  just  in 
the  dusk,  when  the  mountains  were  all 
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dark  with  clouds  upon  their  heads ;  .  .  . 
great  floundering  t^ars  and  monsters  they 
seemed,  all  cowhant  and  asleepP 

The  italics  in  the  foregoing  sentence 
are  not  Lamb’s,  but  they  are — Walter 
Savage  Landor*s.  The  present  writer  has 
in  his  possession  a  copy  of  Talfourd’s 
“  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,”  which  was 
given  to  a  member  of  his  family  by  Lan- 
dor,  and  which  contains  many  j)encil  notes 
by  the  latter,  some  of  them  curiously  cha¬ 
racteristic.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  these  again. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  said,  finely  and  pro¬ 
foundly,  on  the  subject  of  describing  na¬ 
tural  scenery,  that  in  order  to  conceive  a 
landscape  poetically,  it  would  not  do  to 
begin  with  the  landscape  at  first  hand. 
You  must  contemplate  it  within  the  breast 
of  a  human  being,  as  in  a  camera  obscura; 
and  thus  seen  it  will  be  real  and  living. 
Lamb’s  breast  was  truly  a  camera  obscura 
for  vast  many-sided  London ;  or  at  least 
for  many  of  its  many  sides.  And  therein 
not  only  sights  but  sounds  lived  and  moved 
in  ever-changing  varieties  of  combination. 

Perhaps  in  no  case  could  the  style  be 
more  accurately  said  to  be  the  man  than 
in  Lamb’s.  And  the  delicious  quaintness 
of  his  style  is  as  delightfully  to  be  tasted 
in  his  letters  as  in  the  well-known  “  Essays 
of  Elia.” 

The  latter  are  familiar  to  us  as  house¬ 
hold  words ;  and  their  merits  need  not  be 
insisted  u|K)n  here.  But  I  would  have  the 
reader  believe  that  the  letters  will  give  him 
a  yet  closer  acquaintance  with  the  mind 
and  character  of  Charles  Lamb ;  and  it  is 
an  acquaintance  worth  cultivating.  In 
these  familiar  epistles  he  utters  the  mood 
of  the  moment,  he  yields  to  every  caprice 
of  his  genius,  and,  confident  of  sympathy, 
pours  out  the  affections  of  his  heart. 

He  never  writes  for  effect,  but  there  is  a 
certain  necessary  reserve  and  decorum  in 
consciously  addressing  the  public,  which 
a  little  disguises  the  childlike  nature  of  the 
man.  With  his  fiiends  he  is  free  from 
constraint,  utterly  untrammeled  by  affec- 
Ution  of  any  sort,  and  ready  to  utter  the 
first  thought  which  comes  into  his  head, 
without  any  concern  that  it  should  be 
deemed  either  wise  or  witty.  The  result 
of  his  case  is  delightful.  To  read  his  let¬ 
ters  is  to  love  him. 

Among  Lamb’s  correspondents  were 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
his  day ;  some  whose  reputation  has  al¬ 


ready  long  passed  away,  and  some  whose 
fame  will  last  as  long  as  there  shall  be 
readers  for  English  literature.  Words¬ 
worth,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Procter,  Bernard 
Barton  the  Quaker  poet,  and  many  lesser 
lights,  shine  in  the  list.  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  Coleridge  were  his  intimate 
friends.  According  to  the  order  of  prece¬ 
dence,  both  as  regards  date  and  Lamb’s 
affection,  the  last  of  these  three  names 
should  come  first.  Coleridge  was  Lamb’s 
school-fellow  at  Christ’s  Hospital;  and 
later,  when  Coleridge  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  they  used  to  meet  during  the 
vacation,  at  a  little  public-house  near 
Smithfield,  called  the  Stilulalion  and  Cat, 
and  there  have  “  glorious  talks”  in  the 
smoky  shabby  parlor. 

Lamb  idolized  Coleridge’s  genius,  loved 
him  and  looked  up  to  him  to  the  last.  In 
the  dedication  to  Coleridge  of  his  works, 
first  published  in  a  collected  form  in  1818, 
he  writes :  “  Some  of  the  Sonnets  which 
shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the 
general  reader,  may  happily  awaken  in 
you  remembrances  which  I  should  be 
sorry  should  be  ever  totally  extinct — the 
memor)' 

‘  of  summer  days  and  of  delightful  years’ — 

even  so  far  back  as  to  those  old  suppers 
at  our  old  inn,  when  life  was  fresh  and 
topics  exhaustless,  and  you  first  kindled  in 
me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of 
poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness. 

‘  What  words  have  I  heard 
Spoke  at  the  Mermaid !’  ” 

Coleridge  introduced  Lamb  to  Southey 
as  early  as  the  year  1795.  But  no  great 
intimacy  appears  to  have  immediately  en¬ 
sued  between  them.  In  1798,  however, 
when  Coleridge  went  to  Germany,  Lamb 
and  Southey  entered  into  a  correspond¬ 
ence.  Many  years  later  there  did  come 
a  cloud  across  the  serene  sky  of  their 
friendship,  but  it  passed  and  left  the  welkin 
clear. 

The  cause  of  quarrel  between  Lamb 
and  Southey  was  an  article  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  (By  the 
way,  what  a  Pandora’s  box  of  heart-burn¬ 
ings,  friendship-breakings,  resentments,  and 
discontents,  has  that  majestic  periodical 
been  in  its  day !  You  had  but  to  open  it 
ever  so  little,  and  a  swarm  of  unpleasant 
stinging  things  was  sure  to  flutter  out  and 
settle.)  In  the  article  in  question  “  Elia” 
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was  indirectly  accused  of  infidelity.  But 
what  hurt  him  most,  as  it  would  have 
hurt  any  generous  mind,  was  some  praise 
bestow^  upon  Elia  at  the  ex(}ense  of  his 
friends,  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt. 

The  result  of  Lamb’s  mingled  feelings 
on  the  subject,  was  the  publication  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  October,  1823, 
of  the  famous  “  Letter  of  Elia  to  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.,”  which  was  afterwards  re¬ 
printed  in  Talfourd’s  collection  of  Charles 
Iamb’s  letters.  This  letter  is  on  many 
accounts  remarkable,  and  well  worth  peru¬ 
sal.  The  eloquent  defence  of  his  friends 
Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  is,  as  Mr.  Barry 
Cornwall  says,  “  more  touching  than  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  controversial  litera¬ 
ture.”  And  there  are  passages  of  the  let¬ 
ter  which  will  present  him  to  many  read¬ 
ers  in  a  new  light.  Some  of  them  are  full 
of  serious  wisdom,  and  studded  with  say¬ 
ings  precious  as  jewels.  I'he  spirit  of 
large-hearted  and  rational  charity  in  them 
might  be  profitable  reading  for  most  of  us, 
although  the  occasion  which  called  them 
forth  has  almost  p>assed  from  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  men. 

'Lake  this :  “  I  own  I  could  never  think 
so  considerably  of  myself  as  to  decline 
the  society  of  an  agreeable  or  worthy  man 
upon  difference  of  opinion  only.  The  im¬ 
pediments  and  the  facilitations  to  a  sound 
belief  are  various  and  inscrutable  as  the 
heart  of  man.  Some  believe  upon  weak 
principles.  Others  can  not  feel  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  the  strongest.” 

And  again :  “  There  are  some  who 
tremblingly  reach  out  shaking  hands  to 
the  guidance  of  Faith.  Others  who  stout¬ 
ly  venture  into  the  dark,  (their  Human 
Confidence  their  leader,  whom  they  mis¬ 
take  for  Faith.)  ....  Some  whose 
hope  totters  upon  crutches.  Others  who 
stalk  into  futurity  upon  stilts.” 

Or,  once  more  :  “  The  shapings  of  our 
Heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  Mr.  Feeble  Mind,  or  Mr. 
Great  Heart,  is  bom  in  every  one  of  us.” 

I'his  last  passage  has  been  marked  (in 
the  copy  previously  referred  to)  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  “  Elia”  has  not  left  much 
on  record  which  affords  an  exposition  of 
his  theological  opinions.  He  was  an  Uni¬ 
tarian  in  his  youth,  and  in  the  “  Letter  to 
Robert  Southey”  he  says,  “  I  am  a  Dis¬ 
senter.  The  last  sect  with  which  you  can 
remember  me  to  have  made  common  pro¬ 
fession  were  the  Unitarians.”  But  with 
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reference  to  this  point — an  interesting  and 
important  one  in  considering  the  character 
of  such  a  man  as  Charles  Lamb — there 
exists  a  marginal  note  in  Landor’s  hand¬ 
writing. 

In  the  “  Character  of  Lamb,”  which 
concludes  the  second  volume  of  Tal¬ 
fourd’s  “  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,”  oc¬ 
curs  the  following  sentence :  “Although 
he  numbered  among  his  associates  free¬ 
thinkers  and  skeptics,  he  had  a  great  dis¬ 
like  to  any  profane  handling  of  sacred 
subjects,  and  always  discouraged  polemi¬ 
cal  discussion.”  The  words  “  free-think¬ 
ers  and  skeptics”  are  strongly  underscor¬ 
ed,  and  Landor  has  written  opposite  to 
them,  “  He  was  known  to  be  one,  and 
Talfourd  knew  it.”  The  testimony  com¬ 
ing  from  such  a  source,  is  not  conclusive, 
but  it  is  certainly  interesting. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Landor 
takes  exception  to  Sir  Thomas  Talfourd’s  ’ 
English,  and  expresses  his  disapprobation 
with  characteristic  energy.  And  truly  it 
is  surprising  to  find  the  author  of  “  Ion” 
writing  such  a  phrase  as  the  following  : 
“  Another  circumstance  akin  to  these, 
tended  also  to  impart  a  tinge  of  venerable¬ 
ness  to  his  early  musings.”  -In  another 
place  Talfourd  says,  “  The  spirit  of  gentil¬ 
ity  seems  to  breathe  around  all  his  per¬ 
sons.”  On  which  Landor  writes,  “  The 
deuce  it  does And  I  think  most  persons 
who  are  familiar  with  the  “  Essays  of  Elia” 
will  be  likely  so  far  to  forget  their  “  gen¬ 
tility”  as  to  echo  Landor’s  exclamation 
on  this  extraordinary  eulogium. 

With  reference  to  the  letter  of  Elia  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Lamb  and  Southey  ended  in  a  way 
honorable  to  both.  Southey,  from  the 
first,  did  not  take  the  letter  in  an  angry 
spirit.  He  said  of  it  in  writing  to  the 
publisher,  “No  resentful  letter  was  ever 
written  less  offensively  :  his  gentle  nature 
may  be  seen  in  it  throughout”  In  the 
following  month  (November,  1823,)  South¬ 
ey  came  to  London,  and  wrote  to  Lamb, 
offering  to  call  on  him.  The  offer  was  a 
friendly  and  even  generous  one  under  the 
circumstances:  for  although  Southey,  in 
his  character  of  critic,  deserved  much  of 
Elia’s  publicly-administered  reproof,  yet 
the  fact  of  being  in  the  wrong  seldom  in¬ 
clines  a  man  to  conciliation  1 

Lamb  wrote  a  reply  breathing  the  very 
spirit  of  candor  and  sensitive  affection. 
In  the  reaction  of  his  feelings  after  the 
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(with  him)  unwonted  excitement  of  re¬ 
sentment,  he  was  willing  to  blame  him¬ 
self,  and  humbly  to  ask  pardon  for  hav¬ 
ing  blamed  his  fHend.  But  it  must  be 
noted  as  a  trait  without  which  Lamb’s 
gentleness  would  rather  incur  contempt 
than  command  respect,  that  whilst  willing 
to  surrender  his  own  grievance  at  a  word, 
he  never,  then  or  thereafter,  retracted  one 
syllable  of  his  staunch  championship  of 
his  friends  Hazlitt  and  Hunt.  Southey 
called  to  see  him.  The  mist  was  cleared 
away  in  a  moment,  and  from  that  time 
forward  no  further  misunderstanding  arose 
to  dim  or  distort  the  affectionate  relations 
between  them.  Their  case  was  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  old  song — 

“  The  fallinir  out  of  faithful  friends,  renewal  is  of 
love.” 

Amongst  Lamb’s  published  letters,  per¬ 
haps  those  to  Mr.  Thomas  Manning,  whi¬ 
lom  mathematical  tutor  at  Cambridge,  are 
the  richest  in  humor — in  downright  fun. 
That  often-quoted  one,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
suades  his  friend  from  a  projected  voyage 
to  China  and  Tartary,  is  crammed  fuU  of 
comicality.  He  begs  him  entirely  to  put 
aside  all  thoughts  of  such  a  journey,  in  the 
following  terms :  “  But  perhaps  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is,  to  to  get  the  idea 
out  of  your  head.  For  this  purp>ose,  re- 
p>eat  to  yourself  every  night,  after  you  have 
said  your  prayers,  the  words,  *  Indepen¬ 
dent  Tartary,  Indepjendent  I'artary,’  two 
or  three  times,  and  associate  with  them 
the  idea  of  oblivion — ’tis  Hartley’s  method 
with  obstinate  memories.” 

Again:  **Some  say  they  (the  Tartars) 
are  cannibals ;  and  then,  conceive  a  Tar¬ 
tar-fellow  gating  my  friend,  and  adding  the 
cool  malignity  of  mustard  and  vinegar  1” 

In  another  letter  to  the  same,  wherein 
Lamb  is  vaunting  the  reformation  of  his 
habits — “  Got  incredibly  sober  and  regu¬ 
lar,”  etc,,  etc. — he  unexpectedly  concludes 
thus :  ”  Suddenly  disp>osed  to  sleep,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  a  quart  of  p>eas  with  bacon  and 
stout  Will  not  refuse  nature,  who  has 
done  such  things  for  me 

Is  not  this  exquisite  fooling  ? — if  you 
have  but  a  nose  for  the  bean-dower ! 

Mr.  Manning  did  carry  out  his  project 
of  visiting  China,  despite  his  friend’s  ap- 
p>alling  picture  of  his  being  eaten,  with  the 
cool  malignity  of  mustard  and  vinegar. 
And  Lamb’s  pretended  bewilderment  about 
dates,  in  writing  to  the  absent  traveler,  is 
deliciously  quaint.  He  says,  “The  dis- 
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tance  you  are  at  cuts  up  tenses  by  the 
roots.”  He  begins  one  letter :  “  This  is 
Christmas  Day,  1815,  with  us;  what  it 
may  be  with  you  I  don’t  know.  The 
1 2th  of  June  next  year,  p)erhap>s.  And 
if  it  should  be  the  consecrated  season 
with  you,  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  keep 
it.  You  have  no  turkeys ;  you  would  not 
desecrate  the  festival  by  offering  up  a  with¬ 
ered  Chinese  bantam,  instead  of  the  sa¬ 
vory,  grand  Norfolcian  holocaust,  that 
smokes  all  arotmd  my  nostrils  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  from  a  thousand  firesides.  Then, 
what  puddings  have  you  ?  Where  will 
you  get  holly  to  stick  in  your  churches,  or 
churches  to  stick  your  dried  tea-leaves 
(that  must  be  the  substitute)  in  ?  What 
memorials  you  can  have  of  the  holy  time, 
I  see  not  A  chopped  missionary  or  two 
may  keep  up  the  thin  idea  of  Lent  and 
the  wilderness ;  but  what  standing  evidence 
have  you  of  the  Nativity?” 

In  writing  to  Mr.  Barron  Field,  who 
had  a  judicial  appiointment  in  New  South 
Wales,  he  says :  “  1  have  positive  ho|)es 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  conquer  that  invet¬ 
erate  habit  of  smoking,  which  you  may 
remember  I  indulged  in.  I  think  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  beginning  this  evening,  viz.,  Sunday, 
31st  Aug.,  1817,  not  Wednesday,  the  2d 
of  Feb.,  1818,  as  it  will  be,  pjerhaps,  when 
you  read  this  for  the  first  time.  'There  is 
the  difficulty  of  writing  from  one  end  of 
the  globe  (hemispheres  I  call  ’em)  to  an¬ 
other.  Why,  half  the  truths  I  have  sent 
you  in  this  letter  will  become  lies  before 
they  reach  you,  and  some  of  the  lies  (which 
I  have  mixed  for  variety’s  sake,  and  to 
exercise  your  judgment  in  the  finding  of 
them  out)  may  be  turned  into  sad  realities 
before  you  shall  be  called  upon  to  detect 
them.  Such  are  the  defects  of  going  by 
different  chronologies.  Your  now  is  not 
my  now  ;  and  again,  your  then  is  not  my 
then  ;  but  my  now  may  be  your  then,  and 
vice  versA.  Whose  head  is  compietent  to 
these  things  ?....!  am  not  sure, 
sometimes,  you  are  not  in  another  planet ; 
but  then  I  don’t  like  to  ask  Capt  Burney, 
or  any  of  those  that  know  any  thing  about 
It,  for  fear  of  exposing  my  ignorance.” 

In  another  of  the  letters  to  Manning, 
he  recounts  how  he  has  received  a  present 
of  Cambridge  brawn  from  Richard  Hop¬ 
kins,  cook  to  Trinity  Hall  and  Caius  Col¬ 
lege.  Lamb’s  expatiation  on  the  merits 
of  brawn  is  so  characteristic  of  his  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  be  worth  quoting.  “  Richard 
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knew  my  blind  side,  when  he  pitched  up¬ 
on  brawn.  Tis  of  all  my  hobbies  the  su¬ 
preme,  in  the  eating  way.  .  .  .  Brawn 

was  a  noble  thought.  It  is  not  every  com¬ 
mon  gullet-fancier  that  can  properly  es¬ 
teem  of  it.  It  is  like  a  picture  of  one  of 
the  old  Italian  masters.  Its  gusto  is  of 
that  hidden  sort.  As  Wordsworth  sings 
of  a  modest  poet — ‘You  must  love  him 
’ere  to  you  he  will  seem  worthy  of  your 
love,’  so  brawn,  you  must  taste  it  ’ere  to 
you  it  will  seem  to  have  any  taste  at  all. 
But  ’tis  nuts  to  the  adept ;  those  that  will 
send  out  their  tongue  and  feelers  to  find 
it  out.  It  will  be  wooed,  and  not  un¬ 
sought,  be  won.  Now,  ham- essence,  lob¬ 
sters,  turtle,  such  popular  minions,  abso¬ 
lutely  court  you,  \aiy  themselves  out  to  strike 
you  at  first  smack,  like  one  of  David’s 
pictures,  (they  call  him  Dan>ce(i,)  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  plain  russet-coated  wealth  of 
a  Titian  or  a  Corregio,  as  I  illustrated 
above.  Such  are  the  obvious  glaring  hea¬ 
then  virtues  of  a  corporation  dinner,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  reserved  collegiate  worth 

of  Brawn . We  have  not  many 

such  men  in  any  rank  of  life  as  Mr.  R. 
Hopkins.  Crisp,  the  barber  of  St.  Mary’s, 
was  just  such  another.  I  wonder  he  nev¬ 
er  sent  me  any  little  token,  some  chest¬ 
nuts,  or  a  puff,  or  two  pound  of  hair,  just 
to  remember  him  by.” 

There  is  a  sort  of  companion-piece  to 
this  delicious  letter  in  one  to  Coleridge, 
which  contains,  as  Talfourd  says,  the  germ 
of  the  well-known  ”  Dissertation  on  Roast 
Pig,”  in  the  Kssays  of  Klia.  All  the 
part  of  that  popular  essay  is  indeed  in¬ 
comparable.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  the  incidental  story  it  con¬ 
tains  of  Lamb’s  giving  away  a  cake  in  his 
childhood,  is  better,  because  more  spon¬ 
taneously,  told  in  the  familiar  epistle, 
wherein  the  mention  of  the  circumstances 
arises  naturally  from  the  context. 

Coleridge  had  received  a  pig  as  a  pres¬ 
ent,  and  erroneously  attributed  the  gift  to 
Charles  Lamb,  who  writes  to  deny  having 
sent  it.  As  in  the  “  Dissertation”  he  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  unable  to  send  away  a  pig, 
Md  thus  proceeds:  ”  Nay,  I  should  think 
it  an  affront,  as  undeivaluing  done  to  na¬ 
ture,  who  bestowed  such  a  boon  upon  me, 
if  in  a  churlish  mood  I  parted  with  the 
precious  gift.  One  of  the  bitterest  pangs 
I  ever  felt  of  remorse  was,  when  a  child 
— my  kind  old  aunt  had  strained  her 
purse-strings  to  bestow  a  sixpenny  whole 
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plum-cake  upon  me.  In  my  way  home, 
through  the  Borough,  I  met  a  venerable 
old  man,  not  a  mendicant — but  therea¬ 
bouts;  a  look-beggar,  not  a  verbal  peti- 
tionist ;  and  in  the  coxcombry  of  taught 
charity  I  gave  away  the  cake  to  him.  I 
walked  on  a  little,  in  all  the  pride  of  an 
Evangelical  peacock,  when  of  a  sudden, 
my  old  aunt’s  kindness  crossed  me;  the 
sum  it  was  to  her ;  the  pleasure  she  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  I — ^not  the  old  impos¬ 
tor — should  take,  in  eating  her  cake ;  the 
cursed  ingratitude  by  which,  under  the 
color  of  a  Christian  virtue,  I  had  frustra¬ 
ted  her  cherished  purpose.  I  sobbed, 
wept,  and  took  it  to  heart  so  grievously, 
that  I  think  I  never  suffered  the  like — and 
I  was  right  It  was  a  piece  of  unfeeling 
hypocrisy,  and  proved  a  lesson  to  me  ever 
after.  The  cake  has  long  been  masticat¬ 
ed,  consigned  to  dunghill,  with  the  ashes 
of  that  unseasonable  paui>er. 

”  But  when  Providence,  who  is  better  to 
us  all  than  our  aunts,  gives  me  a  pig,  re¬ 
membering  my  temptation  and  my  fall,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  act  towards  it  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  donor’s  purpose. 

”  Yours  (short  of  pig)  to  command  in 
every  thing.  C.  L.” 

The  p>eculiar  and  special  qualities  of 
Lamb’s  humor  may  be  keenly  felt,  but  are 
difficult  to  discriminate.  If  one  must  seek 
a  parallel  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  in 
some  respects  the  humor  of  Touchstone; 
and  perhaps  the  humor  of  Shakspeare’s 
fools  in  general,  in  their  finer  and  quainter 
utterances.  There  is  in  it  a  half-shrewd 
melancholy,  a  mixture  of  sportiveness  and 
sad  earnest,  a  keen  smile  of  self-mockery 
which  may  at  any  moment  tremble  and 
change  its  curve  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
into  an  expression  more  apt  to  suggest 
tears;  there  is  a  sort  of  cunning-simple 
knowledge  of  men  which  is  akin  to  a  large 
and  loving  tolerance ;  and  there  is  withal, 
as  has  been  said,  a  spring  of  hearty  rollick¬ 
ing  laughter  that  bubbles  up  every  now 
and  then  fresh  and  sparkling  as  the  brook 
that  “  brawled  along  the  wood”  in  Ar¬ 
den. 

Lamb’s  constant  and  loving  study  of  the 
old  English  writers — especially  of  the  Eliz¬ 
abethan  dramatists — has  given  a  peculiar 
coloring  to  his  style,  and  perhaps  even  to 
his  thoughts.  He  may  be  said  less  to 
have  imitated  those  old  writers,  than  to 
have  grown  like  them,  as  our  features  catch 
the  expression  of  a  face  we  love  and  live 
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with.  His  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
the  rare  old  poets  was  perhaps  unique  in 
his  century ;  or  the  very  quaintnesses  and 
quiddities,  the  obsolete  forms,  and  strange 
conceits,  which  abound  in  them,  had  a  pos¬ 
itive  charm  for  him.  Not  only  does  he 
sympathize  with  the  glorious  heart  and 
soul  of  our  great  ones,  and  with  the  pulse 
of  their  warm,  honest,  English  blood,  but 
even  the  twirl  of  their  mustaches,  the  stiff 
fashion  of  their  beards,  and  their  occasion¬ 
al  condescension  to  the  use  of  the  affected 
jargon  of  their  day,  are  dear  to  Charles 
Lamb. 

One  fancies  that  if  he  could  have  been 
transported  some  night  from  his  beii  in  the 
Temple  into  the  midst  of  another  age,  and 
another  scene ;  to  a  board  fring^  with 
bright  faces,  with  Ben  Jonson’s  powerful 
rugged  countenance  at  one  end  of  it,  and 
at  the  other  the  shining  wonderful  brow, 
lit  by  mild  hazel  eyes,  of  glorious  Will 
Shakspeare — if  such  an  enchantment 
could  have  befallen  him,  I  say,  one  fan¬ 
cies  that  l^amb  would  have  felt  like  a  fairy 
changeling  who  has  been  exiled  all  its  life 
among  mortals,  and  is  suddenly  caught 
back  into  the  midst  of  his  brother  sprites  ! 

Some  admiring  awe  there  would  have 
been,  and  a  little  dazzled  blinking  at  first, 
but  he  would  have  known  these  wondrous 
wights  for  his  kinsfolk.  Their  talk,  their 
smiles,  their  jests,  and  their  antique  simpli¬ 
cities,  would  have  been  familiar  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  soul  of  this  India  House  clerk, 
as  the  remembered  voice  of  a  schoolmate 
echoing  out  of  the  happy  youthful  years. 

Lamb’s  relish  of  the  humor  of  his  favor¬ 
ites  is  keen,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
But  so  also  is  his  sense  of  their  nobility, 
their  wisdom,  and  their  virile  humanity. 
He  identifies  himself  with  them,  he  reach¬ 
es  their  point  of  view,  he  sees  with  their 
eyes,  judges  with  their  intellect,  feels  with 
their  sentiments,  to  a  degree  which  I  al¬ 
most  fancy  is  unparalleled  between  a  reader 
and  authors  separated  from  him  by  such  a 
wide  tract  of  time. 

In  1808  he  published  specimens  of  Eng¬ 
lish  dramatic  poets  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  Shakspeare.  Referring  to  this 
collection,  in  a  paper  called  “  Characters 
of  Dramatic  Writers  contemporary  with 
Shakspeare,  ’’and  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  Lamb’s  Prose  Works,  (Edward 
Moxon,  1838,)  he  says  : 

“  My  leading  design  was  to  illustrate  what 
may  be  called  the  moral  sense  of  our  an¬ 


cestors.  To  show  in  what  manner  they 
felt,  when  they  placed  themselves  by  the 
power  of  imagination  in  trying  circumstan¬ 
ces,  in  the  conflicts  of  duty  and  passion, 
or  the  strife  of  contending  duties ;  what 
sort  of  loves  and  enmities  theirs  were ;  how 
their  griefs  were  tempered,  and  their  full- 
swoln  joys  abated;  how  much  of  Shak¬ 
speare  shines  in  the  great  men,  his  con- 
tem[>oraries,  and  how  far  in  his  divine  mind 
and  manners  he  surpassed  them  and  all 
mankind.” 

Certainly  there  was  none  more  capable 
of  fulfilling  that  design.  In  the  remarks 
on  Middleton  and  Rowley,  sptcaking  of  the 
play  called  “  A  Fair  Quarrel,”  he  says : 

“  The  insipid  leveling  morality  to  which 
the  modern  stage  is  tied  down,  would  not 
admit  of  such  admirable  passions  as  these 
scenes  are  filled  with.  A  puritanical  ob¬ 
tuseness  of  sentiment,  a  stupid  infantile 
goodness,  is  creeping  among  us,  instead  of 
the  vigorous  passions,  and  virtues  clad  in 
flesh  and  blood  with  which  the  old  dram¬ 
atists  present  us.  Those  noble  and  libe¬ 
ral  casuists  could  discern  in  the  differences, 
the  quarrels,  the  animosities  of  men,  a  l)eau- 
ty  and  truth  of  moral  feeling,  no  less  than 
in  the  everlastingly  inculcated  duties  of 
forgiveness  and  atonement.  With  us,  all  is 
hypocritical  meekness.  A  reconciliation 
scene,  be  the  occasion  never  so  absurd, 
never  fails  of  applause.  Our  audiences 
come  to  the  theatre  to  be  complimented 
on  their  goodness.  They  compare  notes 
with  the  amiable  characters  in  the  play, 
and  find  a  wonderful  sympatliy  of  disiKjsi- 
tion  between  them.  We  have  a  common 
stock  of  dramatic  morality,  out  of  which  a 
writer  may  be  supplied  without  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  copying  it  from  originals  within  his 
own  breast." 

Lamb  fervently  advocated  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  imagination.  In  his  day  books 
of  “  Instructive  Entertainment,”  or  “  En¬ 
tertaining  Knowledge,”  were  coming  into 
vogue.  He  complains  bitterly  that  “  Goody 
Twoshoes  is  almost  out  of  print  Mrs. 
Barbauld’s  stuff  has  banished  all  the  old 
classics  of  the  nursery  ;  and  the  shopman  at 
Newberry’s  hardly  deigned  to  reach  them 
off  an  exploded  cooler  of  a  shelf,  when 
Mary  asked  for  them.” 

There  is  extraneous  interest  given  to 
these  words  by  two  facts :  firstly,  that  they 
were  addressed  to  Samuel  Taylor  Cole¬ 
ridge  in  a  letter  accompanying  a  gift  of 
some  story-books  for  his  son,  little  Hart- 
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ley ;  secondly,  that  Walter  Savage  Landor 
approved  them  with  constitutional  hearti¬ 
ness,  and  has  written  .opposite  to  them 
with  a  vigorous  pencil,  “  Admirable  Re¬ 
marks  !”  which  exclamation  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  passage.  It  is  too  long  for 
quotation  in  this  place,  but  we  may  say 
that  I.Amb  winds  up  by  apostrophizing  Col¬ 
eridge  thus,  “  Think  of  what  you  would 
have  been  now,  if  instead  of  being  fed  with 
tales  and  old  wives’  fables  in  childhood, 
you  had  been  crammed  with  geography 
and  natural  history !" 

It  has  not  been  attempted  here  to  give 
any  narrative  of  Lamb’s  life,  or  any  analy¬ 
tical  criticism  of  his  writings,  but  merely  to 
touch  uiK)n  such  outer  incidents  of  the  one 
as  must  perforce  have  had  a  strong  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  other.  Among  theie  none — 
(not  even  the  unspeakable  sorrow  of  his 
sister’s  tragic  affliction ;  for  that  sorrow 
bled  inwardly,  very  mainly,  and  did  not, 
perhaps,  much  ooze  away  at  the  nib  of  the 
the  pen) — was  more  powerful  in  shaping 
Lamb’s  literary  career  than  the  quality  of 
his  intimate  associates.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  special  good  fortune  for  him 
that  he  was  so  early  acquainted  with  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  others. 
Later  in  life  Lamb  might  have  chosen  his 
friends ;  but  in  his  obscure  youth  he  ran 
many  million  chances  of  consorting  with 
very  inferior  men  to  these. 

His  early  eflbrts  were  poetic.  With  diffi¬ 
dence  (for  here  I  differ  from  some  note¬ 
worthy  authorities)  I  must  own  that  I  can 
not  think  xiery  highly  of  Lamb’s  poetry. 
And  my  objection  is  never — or  rarely — to 
the  matter  of  it,  but  to  the  form. 

Lamb  has  written  many  harmonious, 
and  some  exquisite,  lines ;  but  he  had  not 
the  intense  faculty  of  music,  which  will,  I 
think,  invariably  be  found  in  fine  poets, 
and  most  abundantly  in  the  greatest. 
Whether  we  listen  to  Chaucer’s  “  wood- 
notes  wild,”  (to  apply  to  him  that  which 
was  said  of  a  greater  than  he,)  or  to  Mil¬ 
ton’s  rolling  organ  peals;  to  Shakspeare’s 
exhaustless  variety  of  melody,  choral 
rhythms  of  the  spheres,  and  the  sylvan 
pipe  of  Amien’s  “  Heigh  ho  1  the  green 
holly,”  or  to  the  rich  natural  voice  of  Burns 
carolling  gay  and  pathetic  songs,  from  its 
peasant  heart  of  hearts — to  Pope’s  polish¬ 
ed  measure,  gracefully  dignified  as  a  min¬ 
uet  of  Mozart,  daintily  tripping  as  a  giga 
of  Handel,  full  of  artful  turns,  and  languid 
“  dying  falls,”  or  to  the  nightingale-ecstasy 


of  Keats  and  Shelley, — there  is  music,  mu¬ 
sic,  music,  in  them  all.  As  well  conceive 
a  painter  without  color,  as  a  poet  without 
melody ! 

Now  this  great  gift  is  not  Charles 
Lamb’s ;  or  is  his  only  in  part.  But  in  il¬ 
lustration  and  enforcement  of  what  has 
been  said,  it  may  be  remarked  that  even 
he  says  his  best  things  best  That  is  to  say, 
that  when  the  thought  and  sentiment  are 
purely  poetic,  the  utterance  is  sweeter  and 
more  tuneful  than  elsewhere. 

There  are  two  poems, — one  a  sonnet  en¬ 
titled  “  Work,”  originally  published  in  the 
Examiner,  and  included  m  the  collection 
of  Lamb’s  poetical  works,  and  the  other 
called  “  The  Three  Graves,”  written  for  the 
Jacobin  journal  the  Champion — which  Lan¬ 
dor  has  singled  out  for  eulogy.  Of  the 
sonnet  called  “  Work,”  he  writes,  “  This  is 
more  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  than  any 
sonnet  I  ever  saw.”  And  opposite  to  the 
“  Three  Graves  ”  he  pencils  on  the  margin, 

“  This  is  the  best  piece  of  all  Lamb’s  poe¬ 
try.” 

The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  these 
lines  beginning : 

“  Close  by  the  ever-burning  brimstone  beds. 
Where  Bedloe,  Oates,  and  Judas  hide  their 
heads, 

I  saw  great  Satan,  like  a  sexton  stand, 

With  his  intolerable  spade  in  hand. 

Digging  three  graves.” 

They  are  to  be  found  in  a  foot-note  to  the 
second  volume  of  Talfourd’s  “  Letters  of 
Charles  Lamb.”  • 

The  rare  quality  of  Lamb’s  humor  has  * 
been  chiefly  insisted  upon,  but  the  words 
of  serious  wisdom  scattered  throughout  his 
pages  are  equally  precious.  In  a  hundred 
little  matters  Lamb’s  belief — his  wise,  not 
foolish  belief — in  goodness,  shines  out  as 
humbly  cheerful  as  the  light  of  a  glow¬ 
worm.  When  he  writes  after  a  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Rogers, 
Tom  Moore,  “  It  is  a  lie  that  poets  are  en¬ 
vious  ;  I  have  known  the  best  of  them,  and 
can  speak  to  it  that  they  give  each  other 
their  merits,  and  are  the  kindest  critics  as 
well  as  the  best  authors,”  we  feel  our  hearts 
expanded,  and  we  feel  that  in  the  main  it  is 
true. 

When  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Bernard 
Barton,  the  Quaker  poet,  who  had  sent 
him  a  volume  of  his  own  verses,  “  I  do  not 
like  praise  handed  in  by  disparagement; 
as  I  objected  to  a  side  censure  on  Byron” 
(Lamb  was  no  lover  of  Byron,  but  he  was 
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a  lover  of  truth  and  justice)  “  in  the  lines  on  eventful  history  may  be  learned  ;  as  for  ex- 
Bloomfield.”  And  again,  “If  a  thing  is  ample,  his  long  service  at  the  India  House, 
good,  why  invidiously  bring  it  into  com-  his  release  from  that  service  as  a  pension- 
parison  with  something  better  ?  There  er,  and  his  subsequent  “  Retired  Leisure.” 
are  too  few  heroic  things  in  this  world  to  It*  is  impossible  to  close  the  slightest 
admit  of  our  marshaling  them  in  anxious  sketch  of  Lamb’s  literary  genius  without 
etiquettes  of  precedence are  we  not  grate-  referring  to  the  fine  “  Essay  on  the  Trage- 
ful  to  him  for  his  just  liberality  ?  dies  of  Shakspeare,  considered  with  refe- 

Let  us  imitate  his  large-heartedness,  nor  rence  to  their  fitness  for  Stage  Representa- 
seek  to  hand  in  his  praise,  by  disparage-  tion.”  The  part  referring  to  the  character 
ment ;  but  try  thankfully  to  recognize  the  of  “  Lear,”  is,  perhaps,  the  most  magnifi- 
heroic  in  him  and  wheresoever  we  meet  cent  Shakspeare-crilicism  ever  written ; 
it.  The  epithet  “  heroic,"  applied  to  infused,  as  criticism  so  seldom  is,  or  can 
this  Cockney  India  House  clerk,  may  be,  with  the  fiery  sublimity  of  the  original 
shock  some  meritorious  persons  as  being  itself. 

hyperbolical.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  The  lines  written  in  his  own  album  are, 

poetry  to  see  some  things  more  truly  than  to  my  thinking,  among  his  very  best,  if 

prose ;  as  the  utilitarian  sheep  grazing  on  they  be  not  his  best.  &me  of  the  stanzas 

a  turfy  mountain  has  a  poorer,  and  f^ser^  are  exquisitely  pathetic. 

idea  of  the  mountain  than  the  traveler  ..  Fresh  clad  from  heaven,  in  robes  of  white, 

who  DchoiQS  its  entire  H.iry  outline  irom  A  young  probationer  of  lights 

afar.  And  Time  will  lend  to  the  India  Thou  wert,  my  soul,  an  album  bright. 

House  clerk--in  w  far  ^  it  preserves  his  ..  ^  ^ 

memory  at  all— the  aenal  perspective  ne-  And  friend  and  foe,  in  foul  or  fair, 

cessary  to  appreciate  his  real  proportions.  Have  ‘  written  strange  defeatures’  there. 

To  me  there  is  something  awful  in  the  con-  .. 

temptation  of  his  life-long  St^ggle,  of  the  Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall, 

silent  sacrifice  continually  going  up  before  Hath  stamped  sad  dates — he  can’t  recall. 

God  and  his  own  soul.  And,  remember,  “Disjointed  numbers;  sense  unknit; 
thrre  was  no  audionce  !  or  so  small  a  one  Huge  reams  of  folly;  shreds  of  wit; 

as  to  be  little  more  than  that  limited  fami-  Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

ly  circle  before  whom  your  romantic  novel-  “My  scalded  eyes  no  lon^r  brook 
hero  scarcely  condescends  to  exhibit  a  Upon  this  ink-blurred  thing  to  look-- 
taste  of  his  quality. 

The  first  “  Essays  of  Elia”  were  pub-  But  the  books  thou  hast  left  to  us,  Charles 
lishedin  1823;  the  last — prophetically  thus  Lamb,  we  will  not  “clasp.”  We  butclose 
entitled  “  Last  Essays  of  Elia” — in  1833.  them  gently,  keeping,  haply,  an  indicative 
On  the  27th  of  December,  1834,  he  died,  finger  between  the  pages,  to  meditate  on 
calmly,  painlessly,  sinking  gradually  asleep,  one  of  the  kindliest  and  daintiest  spirits  in 
From  the  Essays  much  of  his  own  un-  our  English  Literature. 

Temple  Bar. 

AFTER  WINTER. 

In  the  flush  of  the  glad  spring  weather 
I  wandered  one  last  time  more. 

As  we  often  had  wandered  together. 

Thro’  the  woods  to  the  wild  sea-shore. 

I  thought  of  the  ended  caresses, 

Of  the  kisses  forgotten,  grown  cold 
On  sweet  curling  lips,  and  on  tresses  * 

Of  beautiful  serpentine  gold ; — 

Of  the  vows  that  were  made  to  be  broken 
When  you  had  grown  weary  of  me. 

And  of  each  little  word  you  had  spoken 
As  we  stood  that  last  time  by  the  sea. 


AFTER  WINTER. 


A  sudden  swift  gleam,  as  of  lightning, 

Quivered  keen  through  the  leaves  where  I  stood 
’Twas  the  sun  on  your  golden  hair  bright’ning 
As  you  passed  to' the  sea  by  the  wood; 

A  sprig  of  white  may  in  your  bosom, 

One  tress  of  your  hair  blown  astray; 

I  Oh  you  were  the  sweetest  spring  blossom 
TTiat  bloomed  in  the  woodland  that  day ! 

Your  feet  they  flew  faster  and  fleeter, 

Far  away  in  the  distance  I  heard, 

And  your  song  in  the  silence  was  sweeter 
Than  the  sweet  spring  song  of  a  bird. 

And  I  listened  and  longed  at  your  laughter 
As  it  rang  thro’  the  dewy  and  sweet 
Green  leaves  as  they  parted,  and  after 
I  followed  with  feverish  feet 

And  the  ways  were  all  golden  with  gladness, 

And  the  light  of  the  sun  from  above. 

And  the  summer  birds’  musical  madness 
Made  the  forest-leaves  quiver  with  love. 

Like  a  sunbeam  you  stole  down  the  vistas. 

From  the  merry  leaves  dashing  the  dew, 

Till  an  ivy-arm,  soft  as  a  sister’s. 

Entangled  your  waist  as  you  flew; 

And,  laughing,  you  plucked  at  and  tore  it, 

Then,  hearing  my  footstep,  you  turned. 

And  your  face  lost  its  laughter,  and  o’er  it 
'I'he  beautiful  bright  blushes  burned. 

It  might  be  the  ivy  was  stronger 
That  mom  in  the  middle  of  May ; 

You  tore  at  its  tendrils  no  longer. 

But  waited  for  me  in  the  way. 

Above  us  the  singing  bird  fluttered 
The  wood  was  filled  full  of  his  rhyme. 

The  forest  leaves  murmured  and  muttered 
To  the  tune  of  a  tale  of  old  time. 

Before  us  the  joyous  sea  thundered 
Hoarse  welcome  and  loud  to  the  sun. 

As  we,  that  the  winter  had  sundered, 

Again  by  the  spring  were  made  one. 

Birds  were  not  light-hearted  as  we  were ! 

After  winter  days  ended  and  o’er. 

Made  one  as  the  sun  and  the  sea  were ; 

Made  one  to  be  twain  nevermoi£ ! 

Many  springs  since  that  day  have  past  over. 

Many  winters  and  summers  have  fled ; 

Many  storms  parted  lover  from  lover. 

Many  years  left  their  snows  on  each  head ; 
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Thro’  changes  of  seasons  and  weather,  ^ 

Thro’  years  that  divide  and  that  rend, 

We  wander  forever  together 

With  May  in  our  hearts  to  the  end. 

S. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  AVENGER. 

**  Love  had  ordained  that  it  was  Abra’s  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets  and  minister  the  urn.” 

Surely  nine  o’clock  was  early  enough 
for  breakfast  at  this  remote  little  inn  on 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  indeed,  when  we 
parted  the  night  before,  after  our  moon¬ 
light  improvisation  of  Fra  Diavolo,  that 
was  the  hour  agreed  upon.  Nine  o’clock ! 
Going  down  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  with 
some  notion  that  the  Lieutenant  might 
have  sat  up  half  the  night  consuming  his 
wrath  in  the  smoking  of  man]^  cigars,  and 
•might  now  be  still  in  bed,  I  heard  voices. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  laugh — and  no  one 
who  had  once  heard  Bell’s  musical  laugh 
could  ever  mistake  it.  When  I  went  into 
the  parlor  which  had  been  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant’s  bed-room,  I  found  that  all  traces  of 
his  occupation  were  gone :  a  fire  was  burn¬ 
ing  brightly  in  the  grate,  the  breakfast  tray 
was  laid,  and  Bell  sat  at  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  talking  to  Von  Rosen  himself,  who 
was  standing  out  on  the  pavement  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  morning  sunshine  that 
now  filled  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Bour- 
ton-on-the-Hill. 

Bell  looks  round  with  a  startled  air. 

“  My  dear,”  I  say  to  her,  “  traveling  is 
doing  you  a  w'orld  of  good.  Early  rising 
is  an  excellent  thing  for  young  people.” 

“  I  did  not  know  when  you  might  want 
to  st^,”  says  Bell  gently,  and  rather  avert¬ 
ing  her  eyes — ^for  which  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  whatever. 

At  this  moment  Queen  Titania  came 
down,  looking  brisk  and  cheerful,  as  she 
always  does  in  the  morning.  She  glanced 
at  the  fire,  at  the  clean  table,  at  Bell  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  window,  and  at  (he  blaze  of 
sunlight  on  the  wall  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  Apparently,  this  pleasant  pic¬ 
ture  put  her  into  an  excellent  humor,  and 
she  said  to  the  Lieutenant,  with  one  of  her 
brightest  looks — 


"A  DAUGHTER  OF  HETH,"  ETC. 

“  Well,  have  you  been  making  discov¬ 
eries  this  morning  ?  Have  you  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  people  ?  Has  Bur- 
ton-on-the-Hill  any  thing  {x;culiar  about 
it  ?” 

”  Oh  yes,  Madame,”  said  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  seriously,  “  something  very  singular, 
which  you  will  not  like  to  hear.  This  is 
an  English  village,  in  the  middle  of  the 
country,  and  yet  they  never  have  any 
milk  here — never.  They  can  not  get  any. 
The  farmers  prefer  to  make  butter,  and 
they  will  not  sell  milk  on  any  induce¬ 
ment.” 

”  Why,”  said  Tita,  “  that  is  the  reason 
of  our  having  no  milk  with  our  tea  last 
evening.  But  is  there  no  one  the  land¬ 
lady  can  beg  a  little  milk  from  ?” 

The  Lieutenant  looked  at  Bell,  and 
that  young  lady  endeavored  to  conceal  a 
smile.  They  had  evidently  been  specu¬ 
lating  on  Tita’s  dismay  before  we  came 
down. 

“The  great  farmer  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,”  continued  the  Lieutenant,  gravely, 
“  is  a  Mrs.  Phillips.  I  think  she  owns  all 
the  cattle — all  the  milk.  I  did  send  to 
her  a  polite  message  an  hour  ago,  to  ask 
if  she  would  present  us  with  a  little  of  it 
— but  no;  there  is  no  answer.  At  the 
moment  that  Mademoiselle  came  down,  I 
was  going  up  to  Mrs.  Phillips’s  farm,  to  get 
the  milk  for  you,  but  Mademoiselle  was 
too  proud  for  that,  and  would  not  allow 
me  to  go,  and  said  she  would  not  take  it 
now,  since  the  woman  had  refused  it.” 

“  And  how  did  you  propose  to  over¬ 
come  Mrs.  Phillips’s  ol^tinacy  ?”  asked 
Tita,  who  seemed  possessed  by  a  fear  that 
sooner  or  later  the  predatory  instincts  of 
this  Uhlan  would  get  us  into  trouble. 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  have 
got  it  some  way,”  said  the  Lieutenant ; 
and  with  that  he  held  out  a  small  book  he 
had  in  his  hand.  “See!  I  have  made 
more  discoveries  this  morning.  Here  is  a 
note-book  I  have  found,  of  a  young  lady 
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at  school,  who  has  been  staying,  perhaps, 
at  this  house ;  and  it  has  given  me  much 
amusement — oh,  very  much  amusement, 
and  instruction  also.  It  is  just  the  same 
as  if  I  had  been  in  the  school  with  her, 
and  she  has  told  me  all  about  her  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  other  girls,  and  all  that. 
Shall  I  read  some  to  you  ?” 

“  Now  is  it  fair,”  said  Bell,  “  to  peep 
into  a  young  lady’s  secrets  like  that  ?” 

“  But  I  have  done  so  already,”  replied 
Von  Rosen,  coolly.  “  I  have  read  it  all 
— and  now  I  will  tell  you  some  of  it. 
First,  there  are  addresses  of  friends — that 
is  nothing.  'I'hen  there  are  stitches  of 
knitting — that  is  nothing,  only  the  young 
lady  seems  correct  and  methodist — no, 
methodical,  I  should  say.  'Fhen  there  are 
notes  of  lectures,  and  very  much  gooti  in¬ 
formation  in  them,  oh,  very  good  indeed 
— I  am  not  surjirised  your  English  young 
ladies  know  very  much.  Let  me  see : 

‘  Epic  poehy  7i>e  like,  because  they  treat  of 
great  wen  and  great  actions.  “  Paradise 
Lost"  admired  for  its  noble  language.  Mil- 
ton  a  Piritan.  England  receives  solidity 
of  charcuter  from  the  Puritans.  Dryden 
and  Byron  are  not  read,  although  very 
great.  Byrofi  hated  his  own  race — is  not  a 
good  poet  to  read.'  This  is  very  good  in¬ 
struction  ;  but  she  hastens  now  to  put 
down  something  about  two  other  girls, 
who  were  perhaps  at  the  lecture.  She 
says :  ‘  Shocking,  impertinent,  ill-bred  crea¬ 
tures  ;  my  spirit  recoils  from  them.'  Then 
there  is  a  question  addressed  to  her  neigh¬ 
bor:  Do  you  see  how  Miss  Williams  has 
got  her  hair  done  V  ” 

Here  Queen  Titania  protested  against 
these  revelations,  and  would  have  held  out 
her  hand  for  the  book ;  but  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  only  stepped  back  a  few  inches  from 
the  window,  and  said,  seriously — 

“  There  is  much  better  information  to 
come.  Here  she  puts  down  in  order  the 
phrases  which  one  of  the  masters  has  used 
to  her  class — polite  phrases,  she  says,  to 
use  to  ladies,  i.  You  degrade  yourselves, 
2.  How  much  more  kitchen-maidism  f  3. 
Simply  offensive.  4.  It  shows  Imv  you 
have  been  brought  up,  5.  /  will  put  a  stop 
to  this  impertinence.  6.  Silence,  ladies! 
7.  Pretty  conduct  I  I  am  afraid  he  has  had 
an  unruly  class.  Then  the  young  lady 
has  a  little  piece  of  composition  which  I 
.  think  is  the  beginning  of  a  novel.  She 
says  :  ‘  The  summit  of  Camberwell  Grove, 
which  forms  part  of  the  lordly  elevation 


known  as  Denmark  Hill,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  secluded  retreats  around  the 
great  metropolis.  Here,  in  the  spring-time, 
groves  of  lindens  put  forth  their  joyous 
leaves,  and  birds  of  various  colors  flit 
through  the  branches,  singing  hymns  of 
praise.  On  the  one  side  the  dreary  city 
dwells  behind  an  enchanted  veil  of  trees  ;  on 
the  other,  you  pass  into  emerald  fields,  which 
stretch  onward  to  the  Arabian  magnifcence 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  this  lofty  and 
picturesque  spot.  Lord  Arthur  Beauregard 
was  accustomed  to  fuue,  musing  on  the  mys¬ 
tery  and  gloom  which  had  enveloped  him 
since  he  left  the  cradle.'  There  is  no  more 
of  this  very  good  story,  but  on  the  next 
page  there  is  a  curious  thing.  There  are 
three  lines  all  surrounded  by  a  scroll,  and 
do  you  know  what  is  written  ? — ‘  A  wo¬ 
man  can  do  any  thing  with  a  man  by  not 
contradicting  him;'  and  underneath  the 
scroll  is  written,  ‘  Don't  I  wish  this  was 

true  t  Helen  M - .’  None  of  the  rest 

is  written  so  clearly  as  this - ” 

“  Count  Von  Rosen,  I  will  not  listen  to 
any  more !”  cried  Tita.  “  It  is  most  un¬ 
fair  of  you  to  have  been  reading  this 
young  lady’s  confessions - ” 

“  I  get  them  in  a  public  inn :  I  have 
the  right  have  I  not  ?”  remonstrated  the 
Lieutenant.  “  It  is  not  for  pleasure — it  is 
for  my  instruction  that  I  read.  Oh,  there 
are  very  strange  things  in  this  book.” 

“  Pray  give  it  to  me,”  said  Bell,  quite 
gently. 

He  had  refused  to  surrender  it  to  my 
Lady;  but  the  moment  that  Bell  asked 
for  it,  he  came  forward  and  handed  it  in 
through  the  window.  'I'hen  he  came  in 
to  breakfast. 

Little  time  was  spent  at  breakfast ;  the 
sun  was  shining  too  brightly  outside.  VVe 
called  for  our  bill,  which  was  brought  in. 
It  was  entitled  “  Bill  of  Fare.”  Our  din¬ 
ner  of  the  previous  evening  was  called  tea, 
and  charged  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  a 
head.  Our  breakfasts  were  one  shilling 
each.  Our  bed-rooms  were  one  shilling 
each.  Any  traveler,  therefore,  who  pro¬ 
poses  to  stay  at  Bourton-on-the-Hill,  can 
not  do  better  than  put  up  at  the  inn  of  W. 
Seth  Dyde,  especially  as  there  is  no  other; 
and  I  heartily  wish  that  he  may  enjoy 
,  something  of  the  pleasant  companionship, 
the  moonlight,  and  the  morning  freshness 
that  graced  our  sojourn  on  the  top  of  this 
Worcestershire  hill. 

Then  into  the  phaeton  again,  and  away 
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we  go  through  the  white  sunlight  and  the 
light  morning  breeze  that  is  blowing 
about  these  lofty  woods!  There  is  a  re¬ 
sinous  odor  in  the  air,  coming  from  the 
furze  and  the  ferns.  The  road  glares  in 
the  sunlight.  Overhead  the  still  blue  is 
scarcely  decked  by  a  cloud;  but  all  the 
same  there  is  a  prevailing  coolness  that 
makes  the  driving  through  the  morning 
air  delicious.  It  is  a  lonely  country — this 
stretch  of  forest  and  field  on  the  high  lev¬ 
el  between  Bourton  and  Broadway.  Wc 
pass  Bourton  Clump,  and  leave  Bourton 
Wood  on  the  right  We  skirt  Upton 
Wold,  and  get  on  by  Furze  Heath.  Then, 
all  at  once,  the  land  in  front  of  us  seems 
to  drop  down ;  we  come  in  sight  of  an  im¬ 
mense  stretch  of  blue  plain,  from  which 
the  thin  mists  of  the  morning  have  not 
wholly  risen.  We  are  on  the  top  of  the 
famous  Broadway  Hill. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  there  is  a 
strange,  old-fashioned  litde  building,  which 
is  apparently  a  wayside  chapel  Count 
von  Rosen  jumps  down  to  have  a  look  at 
this  odd  relic  of  our  former  Catholicism, 
which  has  remained  on  the  summit  of  this 
hill  for  several  centuries.  He  can  discov¬ 
er  nothing  but  a  sign  which  tells  that  this 
sacred  edifice  now  contains  wines,  spirits, 
and  beer ;  so  he  comes  back,  and  goes  up 
to  the  comer  of  a  field  opposite,  where  a 
middle-aged  man,  surrounded  by  some 
young  folks,  is  making  hay.  In  the  utter 
stillness  of  the  place,  we  can  hear  all  the 
questions  and  answers.  The  small  build¬ 
ing  is  not  so  very  old;  it  never  was  a 
church.  The  stones  there  mark  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  Gloucester  and  Worcester. 
The  view  from  this  place  is  considered 
unrivaled  for  extent;  you  can  see  the 
black  Sandy  Mountains  on  a  very  clear 
day. 

“  Indeed  !”  says  the  Count  “  Where 
are  they,  the  mountains  you  speak  of  ?” 

“  I  don’t  knaw,  sir — I’ve  heerd  tell  on 
’em — I  never  wur  theear.”  . 

Going  down  this  steep  hill  Tita  looks 
anxious.  A  bad  stumble,  and  we  should 
go  rolling  over  the  little  wall  into  the  ra¬ 
vine  beneath.  One  has  a  far-off  reminis¬ 
cence  of  Switzerland  in  watching  the 
horses  hanging  back  from  the  pole  in  this 
fashion,  while  every  bend  of  the  road 
seems  more  precipitous  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  Then  we  get  down  to  the  plain, 
rattle  through  the  level  and  straggling  vil¬ 
lage  of  Broadway,  and  drive  into  the  fields 


again,  where  the  sun  is  lying  warmer  than 
it  was  up  over  the  top  of  the  hill. 

There  is  a  small  boy  in  a  smock-frock 
sitting  underneath  the  hedge,  whittling  a 
stick,  while  a  shepherd’s  dog  lies  on  the 
grass  beside  hinu 

“  Evesham  ?”  calls  out  the  Count,  as  we 
pass,  merely  because  there  has  been  a  little 
doubt  about  the  road. 

“  Naw,  zir,”  was  the  answer,  uttered 
with  a  fine  sang-froid. 

Of  course  we  pull  up  directly. 

“  Isn’t  this  the  way  to  Evesham  ?”  I 
ask. 

“  Yaas,  zir,”  says  the  boy,  coolly  look¬ 
ing  up  from  his  stick,  but  sitting  still 

“  This  is  the  way  to  Evesham  ?” 

“  Yaas,  zir.” 

“  Uo  you  know  where  it  is  ?” 

“  Naw,  zir.” 

“  He  is  a  very  cautious  boy,”  says  the 
Lieutenant,  as  we  drive  on ;  ‘‘a  very  cau¬ 
tious  boy  indeed.” 

“If  he  had  been  asked  properly  at 
first,  says  Bell,  with  great  gravity,  “he 
would  have  given  a  proper  answer.  But 
when  you  say  ‘  Evesham  ?’  of  course  the 
boy  tells  you  this  is  not  Evesham.” 

Evesham,  when  we  did  get  to  it,  was 
found  to  be  a  very  bright,  clean,  and  lively 
little  town,  with  the  river  Avon,  slowly 
gliding  through  flat  meadows,  forming  a 
sort  of  loop  around  it.  In  the  quaint 
streets  a  good  amount  of  business  seemed 
to  be  going  on ;  and  as  we  put  up  at  the 
Crown,  and  went  off  for  a  brief  ramble 
through  the  place,  we  found  quite  an  air 
of  fashion  in  the  costume  of  the  young 
ladies  and  the  young  gentlemen  whom 
we  met  But  the  latter,  although  they 
had  copied  very  accurately  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  dress  of  the  previous  year,  and 
had  very  stiff  collars  and  prominent  canes, 
had  an  odd  look  of  robust  health  in  their 
cheeks,  which  showed  they  were  not  fami¬ 
liar  with  Piccadilly  and  the  Park ;  while 
the  former,  although  they  were  very  pretty 
and  very  neady  attired,  ought  not  to  have 
turned  and  pretended  to  look  into  the 
shop-windows  in  order  to  have  a  look  at 
Bell’s  pretty  gray  dress  and  hat,  and  at 
Queen  Titania’s  more  severe,  but  no  less 
graceful  costume.  But  Evesham  does  not 
often  entertain  two  angels  unawares ;  and 
some  little  curiosity  on  the  part  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  may  be  forgiven. 

The  people  of  Evesham  are  not  much 
given  to  boating  on  the  Avon ;  and  so— 
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postponing  our  usual  river  excursion  until 
we  should  reach  |^e  Severn — Bell  be¬ 
sought  us  to  go  into  a  photopaphcr’s  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  make  experiments  with 
our  appearance.  The  artist  in  question 
lived  in  a  wooden  house  on  wheels ;  and 
there  were  specimens  of  his  handiwork 
nailed  up  outside.  Our  entrance  appar¬ 
ently  surprised  the  photographer,  who 
seemed  a  little  nervous,  and  perhaps  was  a 
trifle  afraid  that  we  should  smile  at  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  art.  But  surely  nothing  could  be 
more  kindly  than  Bell’s  suggestions  to  him 
and  her  conversation  with  him  ;  for  she,  as 
a  “  professional"  herself,  conducted  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  arranged  the  groups.  I'he 
artist,  charmed  to  see  that  she  knew  all 
about  his  occult  processes,  and  that  she 
was  withal  a  very  courteous  and  kindly 
visitor,  became  ^most  too  confidential 
with  her,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  of  us 
three  as  if  we  were  but  blocks  of  wood 
and  of  stone  to  be  played  with  as  these 
two  savants  chose.  Of  the  result  of  the 
various  combinations  into  which  we  were 
thus  forced,  little  need  be  said.  Queen 
Titania  came  out  very  well ;  her  pale,  dark, 
clear-cut  face  telling  in  every  picture,  and 
even  making  us  forget  the  tawdry  bit  of 
brass  and  the  purple  velvet  of  the  frame. 
As  for  the  rest  of  us,  a  journey  is  not  a 
good  time  to  have  one’s  portrait  taken. 
The  flush  of  healthy  color  produced  by 
the  wind,  .and  by  much  burning  of  the 
sun,  may  look  very  well  on  the  natural 
face,  but  is  apt  to  produce  a  different  effect 
on  glass. 

'I'he  Lieutenant,  for  example,  roared 
with  laughter  when  he  saw  himself  trans¬ 
figured  into  a  ferocious  bandit,  with  a 
great  black  beard,  a  dark  face,  and  two 
white  holes  where  his  eyes  should  have 
been.  But  the  moment  he  had  laughed 
out,  he  caught  sight  of  Bell’s  face.  The 
young  lady  looked  very  much  vexed,  and 
her  eyes  were  cast  down.  Instantly  the 
young  man  said,  loud  enough  for  the 
photographer  to  hear — 

“  I  do  seem  to  myself  very  ridiculous  in 
this  English  costume.  When  you  are 
used  to  uniforms  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
all  at  once  get  into  this  common  dress, 
you  think  yourself  some  other  person,  and 
you  can  not  help  laughing  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  yourself  makes.” 

BeU’s  eyes  said  “  Thank  you’’  as  plainly 
as  eyes  could  speak ;  and  then  she  paid  a 
very  grave  and  gentle  compliment  to  the 
New  Series.— .Vou  XV.,  No.  6. 


artist,  whom  we  left  beaming  over  with 
pride  and  gratitude  towards  the  young 
lady. 

“  To  go  flirting  with  a  traveling  photo¬ 
grapher  1”  says  Queen  I'ita,  as  we  go  in  to 
luncheon ;  “  for  shame.  Bell !’’ 

“  No,  it  was  only  Mademoiselle’s  good 
nature  to  the  poor  man,"  replies  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  with  an  unnecessary  tone  of  earn¬ 
est  protest.  “  I  do  think  he  is  the  very 
happiest  person  in  Evesham  to-day — that 
he  has  not  been  so  happy  for  many  a 
day.” 

“  I  think  the  portraits  are  very  good,” 
said  Bell,  bravely,  “  if  you  consider  how  he 
has  to  work.” 

“  Now  you  know  you  can’t  excuse 
yourself.  Bell,”  says  my  Lady.  “  You 
paid  him  compliments  that  would  have 
turned  any  man’s  head;  and  as  for  the 
truth  of  them — or  rather  the  unblushing 
perversion  of  truth  in  them - ” 

But  at  this  moment  Tita  happened  to  be 
passing  Bell’s  chair,  and  she  put  her  hand 
very  gently  on  the  young  lady’s  head,  and 
patted  her  cheek — a  little  caressing  action 
which  said  more  than  a  thousand  protes¬ 
tations  of  affection. 

Our  setting  out  for  Worcester  was  rather 
a  dismal  business.  Were  we  school-chil¬ 
dren  who  had  been  playing  truant,  that 
we  should  regard  with  apprehension  a  re¬ 
turn  to  town  ?  Or  were  Bell’s  vague 
fears  contagious  ?  In  vain  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  sought  to  cheer  her.  She  knew,  and 
we  all  of  us  knew,  that  if  Arthur  Ashbur¬ 
ton  chose  to  come  and  ask  to  see  her, 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  him  to 
discover  our  whereabouts.  He  was  aware 
of  our  route,  and  had  been  told  the  names 
of  the  principal  towns  at  which  we  should 
stop.  A  party  of  four  arriving  fi-om  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  phaeton  is  not  a  customary  occur¬ 
rence,  and  a  brief  inquiry  at  the  chief 
hotels  in  any  town  would  be  likely  to  give  , 
him  all  the  information  he  required. 

Then,  as  we  afterwards  discovered.  Bell 
had  returned  no  answer  to  the  letter  he 
had  sent  to  Oxford.  She  had  been  too 
much  hurt,  and  had  forborne  to  reply  in 
kind.  Who  does  not  know  the  distract¬ 
ing  doubts  and  fears  that  an  unanswered 
letter — when  one  is  at  a  certain  age  in  life 
— may  conjure  upi,  and  the  terrible  sus¬ 
pense  that  may  prompt  to  the  wildest  ac¬ 
tion  ?  We  seemed  to  share  in  Bell’s  dis-- 
may.  The  Lieutenant,  however,  was  light¬ 
hearted  enough,  and  as  he  relinquished 
44 
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his  attempts  to  break  the  silence,  he  sent 
the  horses  on  at  a  good  pace,  and  hummed 
to  himself  broken  snatches  of  a  ballad,  and 
talked  caressingly  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

When  we  were  a  few  miles  from  Eve-' 
sham,  without  having  seen  anywhere  a 
glimpse  of  the  obelisk  that  stands  on  the 
Yimous  Evesham  plain,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  we  might  as  well  ask  if  we  were  on 
the  proper  road.  There  seemed  a  curious 
quietness  and  picturesqueness  about  the 
wooded  lanes  through  which  we  were 
driving  in  the  calm  of  the  twilight  At 
length  we  reached  a  turnpike  at  the  comer 
of  several  unfrequented  paths,  and  here  an 
old  lady  was  contentedly  sewing,  while  her 
assistant,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  thirteen,  col¬ 
lected  the  threepenny-pieces.  Well,  we 
had  only  come  atout  five  miles  out  of  our 
route.  Instead  of  going  by  Pershore,  we 
had  struck  away  northward,  and  were  now 
in  a  labyrinth  of  country  lanes,  by  any  of 
which  we  might  make  our  way  along 
through  the  still  landscape  to  Worcester. 
Indeed,  we  had  no  cause  to  regret  this 
error.  The  out  of-the-way  road  that  runs 
by  Flyford  Flavell  and  Broughton  Hackett 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  we  had 
traversed.  In  the  clear  twilight  we  found 
ourselves  driving  through  a  silent  and  pic¬ 
turesque  district,  the  only  life  visible  in 
which  was  the  abundant  game.  The  par¬ 
tridges  that  were  dusting  themselves  in  the 
road  before  us  did  not  get  up  and  disap¬ 
pear  with  a  strong,  level,  low  flight  toward 
some  distant  field,  but  walked  sedately 
into  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  and  then 
ptassed  through  the  hedge.  We  saw  seve¬ 
ral  pheasants  calmly  standing  at  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  woods.  The  plump  little 
rabbits  ran  about  like  mice  around  the 
fences.  The  sound  of  the  phaeton  wheels 
was  the  only  noise  heard  in  this  peaceful 
solitude;  and  as  we  drove  on,  the  dusk 
grew  apace,  and  the  movements  of  bird 
and  beast  were  no  longer  visible. 

Then  a  new  twilight  arose — a  feint,  clear 
light  shining  up  from  below  the  horizon, 
and  we  knew  that  the  moon  would  speed¬ 
ily  be  glimmering  through  the  black 
branches  of  the  woods.  The  hamlets  we 
passed  showed  streaks  of  red  within  their 
windows.  There  were  glow-worms  in  the 
road — points  of  blue  fire  in  the  vague 
darkness.  ITien  we  drove  into  the  gloom 
of  the  avenues  of.Spetchley  Park;  and 
finally,  ^h  still  another  glare  appearing 
in  the  iky — this  time  a  ruddy  hue  Uke  the 
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reflection  of  a  great  fire — we  got  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  bi%  town,  and  at  last 
heard  the  horses’  feet  clattering  on  a  stone 
street. 

The  thoroughfares  of  Worcester  were 
busy  on  this  Saturday  night ;  but  at  length 
we  managed  to  make  our  way  through  the 
people  and  vehicles  up  to  the  Star  Hotel. 
We  drove  into  the  spacious  archway,  and 
passed  into  the  hall  while  the  people  were 
bringing  in  our  luggage.  The  Lieutenant 
was,  as  usual,  busy  in  giving  orders  about 
every  thing,  when  the  head  waiter  came 
up  and  begged  to  know  my  name.  Then 
he  presented  a  card. 

“  The  gentleman  is  staying  at  the 
‘  Crown.’  Shall  I  send  him  a  message, 
sir  ?” 

“  No,”  says  Tita,  interposing ;  “  I  will 
write  a  note,  and  ask  him  to  come  round 
to  dinner — or  supper,  which  ever  it  ought 
to  be  called.” 

“  Oh,  has  Arthur  come  ?”  says  Bell, 
quite  calmly. 

“  So  it  appears,  my  dear,”  says  Queen 
Titania ;  and  as  she  utters  the  words,  she 
finds  that  Van  Rosen  has  come  up  and 
has  heard. 

“ All  right,”  he  says  cheerfully.  “It 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  a  visitor  at  din¬ 
ner,  Madame,  will  it  not  ?  It  is  a  pity  we 
can  not  take  him  any  further  with  us  when 
we  start  on  Monday;  but  I  suppose  he 
has  come  on  business  to  Worcester  ?” 

The  Lieutenant  took  the  matter  very 
coolly.  He  handed  Bell  and  Tita  upstairs 
to  look  after  the  disposal  of  their  effects ; 
and  then  came  into  the  dining-room  to  see 
what  arrangements  had  been  made  about 
dinner. 

“  If  he  behaves  himself,  that  is  very  well 
and  good.  You  must  treat  him  civilly. 
But  if  not — if  he  is  foolish  and  disagree¬ 
able,  why - ” 

The  Lieutenant  did  not  say  what  would 
happen  then.  He  bethought  himself  of 
the  horses',  and  strode  away  down  into  the 
darkness  of  the  yard  humming  lightly, 
“  Madele,  ruck,  ruck,  ruck,  an  meine  griine 
Seite !”  He  was  evidently  in  no  warlike 
mood. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

APEMANTUS  AT  THE  FEAST. 

“  Faire  Emmeline  scant  had  ridden  a  mile, 

A  mile  forth  of  the  towne. 

When  she  was  aware  of  her  father’s  men 
Come  galloping  over  the  downe : 
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**  And  foremost  came  the  carlish  knight, 

Sir  John  of  the  north  countraye; 

*  N  owe  stop,  nowe  stop,  thou  false  traitoure, 
Nor  carrye  that  ladye  awaye  !’  ” 

“  My  dear,”  I  say  to  Queen  Titania,  as 
she  is  fastening  a  rose  in  her  hair  before 
going  down  to  dinner,  “  pray  remember 
that  Arthur  Ashburton  is  ‘  also  a  verte¬ 
brate  animal.’  He  has  done  nothing 
monstrous  or  inhuman  in  paying  you  a 
visit.” 

“  Paying  #ie  a  visit  ?”  says  Tita,  im¬ 
patiently.  “  If  he  had  come  to  see  me,  I 
should  not  care.  But  you  know  that  he 
has  come  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Bell ;  and 
that  she  is  likely  to  grant  him  every  thing 
he  asks ;  and,  if  she  does  not,  there  will  be 
infinite  trouble  and  vexation.  I  consider 
it  most  provoking — and  most  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate  on  his  part — to  thrust 
himself  upon  us  in  this  way.” 

“  And  yet,  after  all,”  I  say,  as  she  fas¬ 
tens  on  a  bracelet  which  was  given  her 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  now,  “  is  there 
any  thing  more  natural  ?  A  young  man 
is  in  love  with  a  young  woman - ” 

“  It  is  his  own  fault,”  she  interposes. 

“  Perhaps.  So  much  the  worse.  He 
ought  all  the  more  to  have  your  compas¬ 
sion,  instead  of  your  indignant  scorn. 
Well,  she  leaves  his  charming  society  to  go 
off  on  a  wild  rampage  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  possible  rival  accompanies  her. 
The  young  man  is  tom  asunder  with 
doubts  and  fears.  He  writes  to  her.  She 
does  not  answer.  His  anxiety  becomes  a 
madness ;  and  forthwith  he  sets  off  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  her.  Is  there  any  thing  in  all  this 
to  brand  him  as  an  outcast  from  human¬ 
ity  ?” 

“  Why,  look  at  the  folly  of  it !  If  the 
girl  had  proper  spirit,  would  it  not  drive 
her  into  refusing  him  altogether  ” 

“  Foolish,  my  dear,  yes !  but  not  crim¬ 
inal.  Now  the  whole  of  you  seem  to 
look  on  Arthur  as  a  monster  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  because  he  is  anxious  to  marry  the 
girl  he  is  fond  of.” 

My  Lady  alters  the  disposition  of  the 
thin  tracery  of  silvery  cord  which  runs 
through  the  dark  masses  of  her  hair,  and 
as  she  thus  manages  to  shelve  the  subject, 
she  says — 

“  I  supp>ose  we  shall  have  a  pleasant 
time  _  at  dinner.  Arthur  will  be  fiercely 
amusing.  Plenty  of  sarcasm  going  about. 
Deadly  looks  of  hatred.  Jokes  as  heavy 
as  that  one  Bell  talks  of — that  was  carried 


to  the  window  by  four  men,  and  killed  a 
policeman  when  it  tumbled  over.” 

My  Lady  is  gently  reminded  that  this 
story  was  told  of  a  German  before  the  date 
of  Bell’s  conversion;  whereupon  she  an¬ 
swers  coolly — 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  suppose  that  Count  Von 
Rosen  is  like  all  Germans.  I  think  he  is 
quite  an  exception — a  very  creditable  ex¬ 
ception.  I  know  I  have  never  met  any 
one  the  least  like  him  before.” 

“  But  heroes  were  not  common  in  your 
county,  were  they  ?” 

“  They  were  in  yours,”  says  Tita,  put¬ 
ting  her  arm  within  mine,  and  speaking 
with  the  most  gracious  sweetness ;  “  and 
that  was  why  they  took  no  notice  of  you.” 

We  ^o  downstairs.  At  the  head  of  the 
large  dining-room,  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
a  young  man  is  standing.  He  has  a  time¬ 
table  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  pretending 
to  read,  and  his  hat  is  on  his  head.  He 
hastily  removes  that  most  important  part 
of  an  Englishman’s  attire,  when  my  Lady 
enters  the  room,  and  then  he  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  a  certain  apprehension  and 
embarrassed  look  on  his  face.  If  he  had 
been  growing  nervous  about  his  receptioir,. 
there  was  nothing,  at  all  events,  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  from  Queen  Titania,  who  would  hare 
welcomed  the  *  •  *  himself  with  an  effu¬ 
sive  courtesy,  if  only  she  had  regarded  it 
as  her  duty. 

“  Oh,  A^hur,”  she  says,  her  whole  face 
lighting  up  with  a  gladness  which  amazed 
even  me,  who  am  accustomed  to  watch 
her  ways,  “  I  am  really  delighted  to  see 
you.  How  good  of  you  to  come  and 
spend  the  evening  with  us  on  so  short  a 
notice.  I  hope  we  have  not  taken  you 
away  from  any  other  engagement  ?” 

“  No,”  says  the  young  man,  apparently 
very  much  touched  by  this  kindness,  “  and 
— and — it  is  I  who  ought  to  apologize  for 
breaking  in  on  you  like  this.” 

“  Then  you  will  spend  to-morrow  with 
us  also  ?”  says  my  Lady,  quite  pleasantly. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  like  facing  the 
inevitable  with  a  good  grace. 

“  Yes,”  says  Arthur,  rather  humbly,  “  if 
you  think  I’m  not  intruding.” 

“  Why,  your  coming  will  be  quite  a  re¬ 
lief.  I  should  never  have  forgiven  you  if 
you  had  been  in  our  neighborhood  without 
coming  to  see  us.” 

You  might  think  that  this  little  speech 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  fib.  But  it  was  not, 
just  at  that  moment  When  people  are 
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absent,  Tita  is  about  as  cool,  and  accurate,  vain  to  conquer  it  by  every  means  in  his 
and  severe  in  her  judgment  of  them  as  any  power. 

woman  can  be ;  and  she  is  not  disinclined  The  barometer  steadily  fell.  The  at- 
to  state  her  opinion.  But  once  they  come  mosphere  grew  more  and  more  gloomy, 
near  her — and  especially  if  she  has  to  play  until  a  storm  of  some  sort  was  inevitable, 
the  part  of  hostess,  and  entertain  them —  The  anxious  efforts  of  Queen  Tita  to  intro- 
the  natural  and  exuberant  kindness  of  the  duce  some  cheerfulness  were  touching  to 
woman  drives  her  into  the  most  curious  see ;  and  as  for  Bell,  she  joined  in  the  talk 
freaks  of  unconscious  hypocrisy.  Half  an  about  our  journey,  and  what  we  had  seen, 
hour  before  she  had  been  talking  of  Arthur  in  a  series  of  disconnected  observations 
in  a  way  that  would  have  considerably  as-  that  were  uttered  in  a  low  and  timid  tone, 
tonishedthatyoungman,  if  hehadknown  ;  as  if  she  was  afraid  to  draw^down  light- 
and  had  been  looking  forward  with  dismay  ning  from  the  thunder-clouds.  Lieutenant 
and  vexation  to  all  the  embarrassments  of  von  Rosen  had  at  first  addressed  a  word 
his  visit  Now,  however,  that  he  was  there  or  two  to  our  guest;  but  finding  the  labor 
thrown  on  her  mercy  as  it  were — she  not  productive,  he  had  dropped  him  entirely 
showed  him  a  quite  inordinate  kindness,  out  of  the  conversation.  Meanwhile  Ar- 
and  that  in  the  most  honest  way  in  the  thur  had  drunk  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry, 
world.  A  couple  of  minutes  sufficed  to  He  was  evidently  nettled  at  finding  the 
convince  Arthur  that  he  had  at  least  one  Lieutenant  almost  monopolizing  attention ; 
firm  friend  in  our  household.  for  Tita  herself  had  given  up  in  despair, 

— He  began  to  look  anxiously  toward  the  and  was  content  to  listen.  Von  Rosen 
door.  Presently,  a  voice  that  he  knew  was  speaking  as  usual  of  the  differences 
pretty  well  was  heard  outside;  and  then —  between  English  and  German  ways,  and 
ominous  conjunction ! — the  Lieutenantand  social  aims,  and  what  not,  until  at  last  he 
Bell  entered  together.  Von  Rosen  had  drifted  into  some  mention  of  the  Republi- 
held  the  door  open  for  his  companion,  so  can  phenomenon  that  had  recently  been 
that  Bell  advanced  first  toward  our  visitor,  manifested  in  this  country. 

Her  face  was  quite  calm  and  a  trifle  re-  Now  what  conceivable  connection  is 
served ;  and  yet  every  one  could  see  that  there  between  the  irritation  of  an  anxious 
as  she  shook  hands  with  the  young  man,  lover  and  Republicanism  ?  Master  Ar- 
there  was  a  timid,  half-concealed  look  of  thur  had  never  alarmed  any  of  us  by  pro¬ 
pleasure  and  welcome  in  her  eyes.  He,  fessing  wild  opinions  on  that  subject  or  on 
on  his  part,  was  gloomily  ceremonious,  any  other.  We  never  knew  that  the  young 
He  scarcely  took  any  notice  of  the  greet-  man  had  any  political  views,  beyond  a  sort 
ing  which  the  Lieutenant  carelessly  ad-  of  nebulous  faith  in  the  Crown  and  the  Con- 
dressed  to  him.  He  accompanied  us  over  stitution.  Copsider,  therefore,  our  amaze- 
to  the  table,  and  took  a  seat  on  the  right  ment  when,  at  this  moment,  he  boldly  and 
hand  of  Tita,  with  a  silence  that  portend-  somewhat  scornfully  announced  himself  a 
ed  evil.  We  were  likely  to  have  a  pleas-  Democrat,  and  informed  us  that  the  time 
ant  evening.  was  come  for  dismissing  old  superstitions 

Had  he  possessed  a  little  more  worldly  and  destroying  the  last  monopolies  of  feu- 
prudence  or  savoir  faire,  he  would  now  dalism.  There  would  be  a  heavy  account 
have  made  some  light  excuse  for  his  being  to  settle  with  the  aristocracy  that  had  for 
present  He  ought,  for  form’s  sake,  to  have  generations  made  laws  to  secure  its  own 
given  us  to  understand  that,  as  he  was  interests,  and  tied  up  the  land  of  the  coun- 
obliged  to  be  in  Oxford,  he  had  come  on  try  so  that  an  idle  p>opulation  had  to  drift 
by  rail  to  pay  us  a  visit.  But  as  it  was,  no  into  the  big  towns  and  become  paupers, 
explanation  was  forthcoming.  Our  Ape-  All  this  was  over.  New  times  were  at 
mantus  had  apparently  dropped  from  the  hand.  England  was  ripe  for  a  new  revo- 
skies.  He  looked  very  uncor^ortable,  and  lution ;  and  wo  to  them  that  tried  to  stem 
replied  in  monosyllables  to  the  various  and  the  tide  1 

continuous  remarks  that  Tita  addressed  The  explanation  of  which  outburst  was 
to  him.  He  had  never  spoken  to  Bell,'  merely  this — that  Arthur  was  so  angry  and 
who  sat  next  him,  and  who  was  herself  si-  impatient  with  the  state  of  things  imme- 
lent.  Indeed,  the  constraint  and  embar-  diately  around  him,  that  he  was  possessed 
rassment  from  which  she  was  suffering  be-  with  a  wild  desire  to  upset  and  destroy 
gan  to  vex  the  Lieutenant,  who  strove  in  something.  And  there  is  nothing  so  easy 
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to  upset  and  destroy,  in  rhetoric,  as  the  a  change  that  they  may  become  great  per- 


present  political  basis  of  this  country. 

Well,  we  looked  at  the  lad.  His  face 
was  still  aglow  ;  and  there  was  something 
of  triumph  as  weH  as  of  fierceness  in  it. 
The  Kero  of  the  old  Silesian  song,  when 
his  sweetheart  has  forgotten  the  vows  she 
made,  and  the  ring  she  gave  him  is  broken 
in  two,  would  like  to  rush  away  into  battle, 
and  sleep  by  camp-fires,  under  the  still 
night.  But  nothing  half  so  ordinary  would 
do  for  our  fire-eater,  who,  because  he  could 
not  very  well  kill  a  Prussian  lieutenant' 
must  needs  attack  the  British  Crown.  Was 
there  any  one  of  us  four  inclined  to  resent 
this  burst  of  sham  heroics  ?  Was  there  not 
in  it  something  of  the  desperation  of  wretch¬ 
edness  that  was  far  more  entitled  to  awak¬ 
en  compassion  ?  Had  Arthur  been  less  in 
love,  he  would  have  been  more  prudent. 
Had  he  controlled  his  emotions  in  that  ad¬ 
mirable  fashion  with  which '  most  of  our 
young  gentlemen  now-a-days  seem  to  set 
about  the  business  of  choosing  a  wife,  he 
would  not  have  made  himself  absurd. 
There  was  something  almost  pitiable  in 
this  wild,'incoherent,  ridiculous  effort  of  a 
young  man  to  do  or  say  something  striking 
and  picturesque  before  the  eyes  of  a  girl 
whose  affections  he  feared  were  drifting 
away  from  him. 

The  Lieutenant,  to  whom  this  outbreak 
was  particularly  addressed,  took  the  affair 
very  good-naturedly.  He  said,  with  a 
smile — 

“  Do  you  know  who  will  be  the  most 
disappointed,  if  you  should-have  a  Repub¬ 
lic  in  England  ?  Why,  the  Republicans 
that  are  very  anxious  for  it  just  now.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  them  are  very  respectable 
men — yes,  I  believe  that ;  but  if  I  am  not 
wrong,  the  men  who  make  the  great  fuss 
about  it  in  your  nation  are  not  like  that. 
Agitators — is  not  that  what  you  call  them  ? 
And,  if  you  have  England  a  Republic,  do 
you  think  the  government  of  the  country 
will  be  given  to  those  noisy  persons  of  the 
present  ?  No — that  is  not  possible,  I  think. 
When  the  Republic  comes,  if  it  does  come 
at  all — and  I  do  not  know  how  much  force 
is  in  this  demonstration — all  your  great  men, 
your  well-educated  men,  your  men  of  good 
position  and  good  breeding  and  good  feeling 
— they  will  all  come  forward,  as  they  do  now, 
to  see  that  the  country  is  properly  governed. 
And  what  will  become  of  the  present  Re¬ 
publicans,  who  are  angry  because  they  can 
not  get  into  Parliament,  and  who  wish  for 


sons  ?  When  you  take  away  the  Crown, 
they  will  not  all  be  kings,  I  think.  There 
is  too  much  of  good  sense  in  this  country, 
and  of  public  spirit,  that  makes  your  best 
men  give  up  their  own  comfort  to  look 
after  the  government — and  so  it  will  be 
then.” 

“  I  hope  there  will  be  no  violent  change 
in  our  time,  at  least,”  said  Queen  Tita. 

“  Madame  is  anxious  about  the  Church, 
I  know,”  remarked  the  Lieutenant,  with 
great  gravity ;  but  he  looked  at  Bell,  and 
Bell  could  not  altogether  conceal  a  smile. 
Arthur,  watching  them  both,  noticed  that 
little  bit  of  private  understanding ;  and  the 
gloom  on  his  face  visibly  deepened. 

This  must  be  said,  however,  that  when 
an  embarrassing  evening  is  unavoidable,  a 
dinner  is  the  best  method  of  tiding  it  over. 
The  various  small  incidents  of  the  feast 
supply  any  ominous  gaps  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  is,  l^ides,  a  thawing  in¬ 
fluence  in  good  meat  and  drink  which  the 
fiercest  of  tempers  finds  it  hard  to  with¬ 
stand.  After  the  ebullition  about  Repub¬ 
licanism,  Arthur  had  quieted  somewhat. 
By  the  time  we  had  got  down  to  the 
sweets,  and  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
champagne — the  lad  never  drank  much  at 
any  time,  I  ought  to  say — his  anger  had 
become  modified  into  a  morose  and  senti¬ 
mental  melancholy;  and  when  he  did 
manage  to  speak  to  Bell,  he  addressed 
her  in  a  wistful  and  pathetic  manner,  as  if 
she  were  some  one  on  board  a  vessel  and 
he  saw  her  gradually  going  away  from 
him,  her  friends,  and  her  native  land.  One 
little  revelation,  nevertheless,  comforted 
him  greatly;  and  lovers  apt  to  magnify 
their  misfortunes  will  note  that  he  might 
have  enjoyed  this  solace  long  before  if  only 
he  had  exercised  the  most  ordinary  frank¬ 
ness. 

“  You  got  a  letter  I  sent  you  to  Oxford, 
I  suppose  ?”  he  said,  with  a  studied  care¬ 
lessness. 

“  Yes,”  said  Bell,  with  a  little  conscious 
color  in  her  face,  as  she  bent  down  her 
eyes. 

“  I  am  glad  I  had  the  chance  of  seeing 
you  to-night,”  he  continued,  with  the  same 
effort  of  self-possession,  “  because  I — I 
fancied  you  might  be  unwell — or  some  ac¬ 
cident  had  happened — since  you  did  not 
send  the  telegram  I  begged  of  you.” 

Here  an  awful  moment  of  silence  inter¬ 
vened.  Every  body  trembled  for  Bell’s  re- 
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ply,  which  might  provoke  the  catastrophe 
we  had  been  seeking  to  postpone. 

“  It  was  only  yesterday  forenoon  I  got 
your  letter,”  Bell  says,  apparently  feeling 
the  silence  uncomfortable;  and — and  I 
meant  to  have  answered  it  to-night - ” 

“  Oh,  you  were  going  to  answer  it  ?” 
he  says,  with  his  face  suddenly  getting 
bright 

“  Yes,”  she  says,  looking  up  with  some 
surprise.  “  You  did  not  suppose  I  wouldn’t 
answer  it  ?” 

In  fact,  that  was  just  what  he  had  sup- 
ptosed,  considering  that  she  had  been  grie- 
viously  offended  by  the  tone  of  his  letter. 

“  I  meant  to  have  let  you  know  how  we 
all  were,  and  how  far  we  had  got,”  says 
Bell,  conveying  an  intimation  that  this  sort 
of  letter  might  be  sent  by  any  body  to  any 
body. 

Nevertheless,  Arthur  greatly  recovered 
himself  after  this  assurance.  She  hAd  not 
broken  off  with  him,  after  all.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  letter  must  have  been  de¬ 
layed  on  the  way,  or  she  would  have  got 
it  the  day  before.  He  drank  another  glass 
of  champagne,  and  said,  with  a  laugh,  that 
he  had  meditated  surprising  us,  but  that 
the  design  had  failed,  for  every  one  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  expected  him. 

“  I  only  came  down  this  afternoon ; 
and  I  suppose  I  must  go  back  on  Mon¬ 
day,”  he  remarked,  ruefully. 

Tliis  looked  so  very  like  a  request  for  an 
invitation  that  I  was  bound  to  offer  him  a 
seat  in  the  phaeton,  if  he  did  not  mind  a 
little  discomfort  You  should  have  seen 
the  look  of  amazement  and  indignation 
which  my  lady  darted  across  the  table  at 
this  moment  Fortunately,  Arthur  did  not 
notice  it  He  said  he  was  very  much 
obliged — he  feared  he  would  have  to  re¬ 
turn — if  he  went  with  us  for  a  day  or  two, 
he  would  inconvenience  us  sadly — but  he 
would  consider  it  before  Monday  morning. 

After  dinner.  Von  Rosen  got  up  and 
proposed  that  he  and  I  should  go  down  to 
the  billiard-room — which  is  in  the  end  of 
the  building  abutting  on  the  staWe-yard — 
and  smoke  a  cigar.  Surely  generosity 
could  go  no  further.  Arthur  looked  sur¬ 
prised,  and  wore  quite  a  pleasant  smile  on 
his  face  when  we  rose  and  left. 

But  perhaps  it  was  merely  selfishness 
that  caused  our  Uhlan  to  leave  the  field ; 
for  as  we  two  went  down  the  passage,  and 
made  our  way  up  to  the  q)acious  room,  he 
said — 
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“I  am  rather  sorry  for  mademoiselle. 
She  does  not  seem  to  be  very  glad  to  meet 
her  old  friend— perhaps  because  he  is  not 
in  a  good  temper.  Tliat  is  why  I  did  say 
we  should  go  and  play  billies — there 
will  be  a  chance  of  explanation — and  to¬ 
morrow  he  will  be  all  right.  It  is  foolish 
of  him  to  be  disagreeable.  All  this  time 
of  dinner,  I  was  thinking  to  myself  how 
well  he  might  make  himself  agreeable  if  he 
only  wish^ — with  knowing  all  the  polite 
phrases  with  ease,  and  being  able  to  talk 
without  thinking.  For  me,  that  is  differ¬ 
ent,  you  know.  I  am  bound  in  by  stupid 
limits;  and  when  I  think  to  say  some¬ 
thing  nice  to  any  one — then  I  stop  be¬ 
cause  I  know  nothing  of  the  words — just 
like  at  a  wall.” 

He  sent  the  red  ball  up  and  down  the 
table  in  rather  a  peevish  manner ;  he  felt 
that  Arthur  had  an  advantage  perhaps. 

“  But  you  talk  English  remarkably  well.” 

”  But  I  have  remarked  that  you  Eng¬ 
lish  always  say  that  to  a  foreigner,  and  will 
not  tell  him  when  he  is  wrong.  I  know  I 
am  often  wrong — and  always  about  your 
past  tenses — your  'was  loving  and  'did 
lave,'  and  ‘  lo7'ed,'  and  like  that ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  very  wrong  with  always  saying 
‘  do'  and  ‘  did,'  for  I  studied  to  give  myself 
free  speaking  English  many  years  ago,  and 
the  bwk  I  studied  with  was  ‘  Pepys’  Diary,* 
because  it  is  all  written  in  the  first  p>erson, 
and  by  a  man  of  good  station.  Now  I 
find  you  do  not  say  ‘ /  did  think'  but  / 
thought^  only  it  is  very  hard  to  remember. 
And  as  for  pronunciation,  I  know  I  am 
very  wrong.” 

Well,  he  certainly  had  marked  forms  of 
pronunciation,  which  I  have  considered  it 
unnecessary  to  reproduce  in  recording  his 
talk.  He  said  '  I  hef  for  ‘  /  have^  and 
‘  a  goat  shawf  for  ‘  a  good  shot.'  He  also 
made  occasional  blunders  in  accent,  through 
adopting  the  accent  of  the  Latin  word  from 
which  the  English  word  is  derived.  But 
what  were  such  trifles  to  the  main  fact  that 
he  could  make  himself  understood  ? 

“  But  this  is  very  strange,”  he  said ;  “  how 
much  more  clearly  Mademoiselle  speaks 
than  any  English  lady,  or  any  English  per¬ 
son  I  have  known  yet  It  is  very  remark¬ 
able  to  me,  how  I  have  great  difficulty  to  fol¬ 
low  people  who  talk  like  as  if  they  had  sev¬ 
eral  tongues  rolling  in  their  mouth — and 
others  speak  very  fast — and  others  let  the 
ends  of  the  words  slide  away — but  Miss  Bell, 
she  is  always  clear,  distinct,  and  very  plea- 
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sant  to  hear,  and  then  she  never  speaks 
very  loud  as  most  of  your  people  do  to  a 
foreigner.” 

“  Perhaps,”  I  say,  “  there  is  a  reason  for 
Bell’s  clearness  of  speech.” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  Perhaps  she  takes  pains  to  be  very  dis¬ 
tinct  in  talking  to  you,  while  she  manages 
not  to  show  it.  Perhaps  other  people  can 
notice  that  she  speaks  with  a  little  more 
deliberation  to  you  than  to  any  one  else.” 

Von  Rosen  was  obviously  much  struck. 

“  Is  that  possible  ?”  he  said,  with  his 
eyes  full  of  wonder.  “  I  have  not  noticed 
that  she  did  talk  slow  to  me.” 

“No — she  conceals  it  admirably;  but 
all  the  same  such  is  the  (act  It  is  not  so 
much  slowness  as  a  sort  of  careful  preci¬ 
sion  of  pronunciation  that  she  affects — and 
you  ought  to  be  very  grateful  for  such 
consideration.” 

“  Oh,  I  think  it  is  very  good  of  her — 
very  good  indeed — and  I  would  thank  her 
for  it - ” 

“  Don’t  do  that,  or  you  will  have  no 
more  of  it.  And  at  present  my  Lady  is 
catching  up  a  trick  of  talking  in  the  same 
way.” 

“  It  is  very  kind,”  said  the  Lieutenant, 
turning  to  the  table  with  rather  a  thought¬ 
ful  manner.  “  You  would  not  have  ex¬ 
pected  a  young  girl  like  that  to  be  so  re¬ 
flective  of  other  people.” 

Then  he  broke  the  balls;  and  by  fair 
strength  of  arm  screwed  the  white  into  the 
comer  pocket  Nobody  was  more  aston¬ 
ished  than  himself,  except  the  marker.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  flrst  losing  hazard  he  had 
ever  made ;  never  having  played  before 
.  on  a  table  with  pockets.  His  next  stroke 
was  not  so  successful ;  and  so  he  consoled 
himself  with  lighting  a  Partaga  about  eight 
inches  in  length. 

“  At  all  events,”  he  continued,  “  your 
language  has  not  the  difierence  of  ‘  Su' 
and  ‘  which  is  a  great  advantage.  Oh, 
it  is  a  very  perplexing  thing  sometimes. 
Suppose  you  do  know  a  young  lady  very 
well,  and  you  have  agreed  with  her  in  pri¬ 
vate  you  shall  always  call  each  other  ‘  du  / 
and  then  before  other  people  you  call  her 
‘  Si/ — it  is  very  hard  not  to  call  her  ‘  du,’ 
by  mistake,  and  then  every  one  jumps  up, 
and  stares  at  you,  and  all  the  secret  is 
known.  ITiat  is  a  very  terrible  thing.” 

“  And  please  what  is  the  interesting  cer¬ 
emony  with  which  you  drink  bruderschaft 
with  a  young  lady  ?  The  same  as  usual? 
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— a  large  jug  of  beer — ^your  arms  en¬ 
twined - ” 

,  “No — no — no  I”  he  cried.  “  It  is  all 
a  mystery.  You  shall  not  know  any  thing 
of  that  But  it  is  very  good — it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  thing — to  have  a  brudershaft  with  a 
young  lady — although  you  drink  no  beer, 
and  have  no  ceremonies  about  it” 

“  And  what  did  Fraulien  Fallersleben’s 
mamma  say  when  you  called  her  daughter 
‘  du'  by  mistake  ?” 

The  large  empty  room  resounded  with 
the  Lieutenant’s  laughter. 

“  That  is  a  good  guess — oh !  a  very 
good  guess — but  not  just  good  enough. 
For  it  was  she  who  did  call  me  ‘  duf  and 
all  the  people  were  surprised — and  then 
some  did  laugh — but  she  herself — oh  I  she 
was  very  angry  with  herself,  and  with  me 
too,  ana  for  some  time  she  called  me  ^Si/ 
even  when  we  were  together,  until  it  was 
like  to  be  a  quarrel  But  one  more  quar¬ 
rel,”  added  the  Lieutenant,  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  “  was  not  much  matter.  It  was 
usually  one  every  day — and  then  writing 
of  sorrowful  letters  at  the  night — and  next 

morning  some  reconciliation - Sacker- 

nunt!  what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  all 
that  nonsense !” 

And  then  once  more  the  ball  flew  about 
the  table ;  finally  lodging  in  a  pocket,  and 
scoring  three  for  a  miss.  Indeed,  our 
Uhlan  was  not  at  home  with  our  big  Eng¬ 
lish  tables,  their  small  balls,  pointed  cues, 
and  perpetual  pockets.  Even  when  he 
got  a  good  chance  of  a  cannon,  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  balls  caused  him  to  fad  entirely. 
But  he  had  a  very  excellent  cigar.  It  was 
something  to  be  away  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  that  had  prevailed  at  dinner.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  he  enjoyed  a  certain  sense  of 
austere  self-satisfaction  in  having  left  to 
Arthur  full  possession  of  the  held.  On 
the  whole  he  enjoyed  himself  very  well ; 
and  then,  our  cigars  being  finished,  we  had 
a  final  look  at  the  horses,  and  then  return¬ 
ed  to  the  coffee-room. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  Von  Rosen,  with 
some  alarm,  “  we  have  been  negligent  of 
our  duties.” 

Master  Arthur  had  left  some  half-hour 
before.  The  ladies  had  retired.  Only  one 
or  two  of  the  heaviest  topers  were  left  in 
the  bar-parlor ;  the  waiters  looked  as  if  they 
considered  their  week’s  work  fairly  over. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  my  Prussian  friend,  as 
he  got  his  candle,  “  is  that  young  gentle¬ 
man  coming  round  here  to-morrow  ?” 
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“  Probably  he  is.” 

“  Do  you  not  think,  then,  it  would  be 
good  to  hire  a  vehicle  and  go  away  some¬ 
where  for  a  drive  all  the  day  before  he 
comes  ?” 

“  To-morrow  is  Sunday.” 

“  WeU  ?” 

“  Do  you  fancy  you  would  get  either 
Bell  or  my  Lady  to  go  driving  on  Sunday  ? 
Don’t  you  propose  such  a  thing,  if  you 
are  wise.  There  is  a  Cathedral  in  this 
town ;  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
study  its  history  and  associations  early  in 
the  morning.  You  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  think  over  them  to-morrow,  inside 
the  building  itself.” 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  object  to  that,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  coolly,  as  he  went  upstairs,  “  and 
I  do  not  care  to  have  too  much  driving — 
it  is  only  to  prevent  Mademoiselle  being 
annoyed,  as  I  think  she  was  at  dinner  this 
evening — that  is  all.  I  suppose  we  may 
go  for  a  walk  to-morrow  after  the  church¬ 
time  ?  And  he  will  come  ?  Very  well,  he 
will  not  harm  me,  I  am  sure ;  but — but  it 
is  a  pity — that  is  all.” 

And  with  this  somewhat  mysterious  con¬ 
clusion,  the  Lieutenant  disappeared  to¬ 
ward  his  own  room. 

CHAPTER  xn. 

THE  RIVALS. 

“  When  on  the  gentle  Severn’s  setlgy  bank, 

In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower.” 

“If  we  could  only  get  over  this  one 
day,” — that  was  the  burden  of  Tita’s  com¬ 
plaining  the  next  morning.  Arthur  had 
been  invited  to  breakfast,  and  had  declin¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  was  coming  round  to  go  with 
us  to  the  Cathedral.  Thereafter,  every 
thing  to  Tita’s  mind  was  chaos.  She  dar¬ 
ed  hardly  think  of  what  the  day  might 
bring  forth.  In  vain  I  pointed  out  to  her 
that  this  day  was  but  as  another  day ;  and 
that  if  any  deeds  of  wrath  or  vengeance 
were  hidden  away  in  the  vague  intentions 
of  our  young  friend  from  Twickenham, 
there  was  no  particular  safety  gained  in 
tiding  over  a  single  Sunday. 

“  At  all  events,”  says  my  Lady,  firmly, 
“  you  can  not  do  any  thing  so  imprudent 
as  press  him  to  accompany  us  further  on 
our  journey.” 

“  Can  not  the  phaeton  hold  five  ?” 

“You  know  it  can  not,  comfortably. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  For  my  own 


part,  I  don’t  choose  to  have  a  holiday 
spoilt  by  provoking  a  series  of  painful 
scenes,  which  I  know  will  occur.  We  may 
manage  to  humor  him  to-day,  and  get 
him  to  leave  us  in  an  amiable  mood ;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  two  days 
running.  And  I  am  not  sure  even  about 
this  one  day.” 

“  But  what  prevents  his  dropping  down 
on  us  at  any  time — say  at  Shrewsbury — 
or  Chester — or  Carlisle — just  as  he  has 
done  here  at  Worcester  ?” 

“  I  will.” 

That  was  enough.  Having  some  re¬ 
gard  for  the  young  man,  I  hoped  he  would 
submit  quietly.  But  lovers  are  head¬ 
strong;  and  jealousy,  when  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  arous^,  leaves  no  place  in  the 
mind  for  fear. 

It  was  a  bright  morning.  We  could  see, 
through  the  wire  screens  of  the  windows, 
the  Worcester  folks  walking  along  the 
pavements,  with  the  sunlight  shining  on 
their  Sunday  finery. 

The  Lieutenant,  as  we  hurriedly  dis¬ 
patched  breakfast — for  we  were  rather 
late — gave  us  his  usual  report. 

“  A  very  fine  town,”  he  said,  addressing 
himself  chiefly  to  Tita,  who  was  always 
much  interested  in  his  morning  rambles, 
“  with  old  religious  buildings,  and  houses 
‘with  ivy,  and  high  walls  to  keep  back  the 
river.  There  is  a  large  race-course,  too, 
by  the  river ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  fine 
suburb,  built  on  a  high  bank,  among  trees. 
There  are  many  pleasant  walks  by  the  Se¬ 
vern,  when  you  get  further  down ;  but  I 
will  show  you  all  the  place  when  we  go 
out  of  the  Cathedral.  This  is  a  great 
day  at  the  Cathedral,  they  say — a  Chief 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  I  think  they  call 
him,  is  living  at  this  hotel,  and  he  is  going, 
and  you  see  those  people  ? — they  are  loi¬ 
tering  about  to  see  him  drive  away.” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  two  resplendent 
creatures,  in  gray  and  gold,  resembling 
beef-eaters  toned  down  in  color  and  gilded, 
advanced  to  the  archway  of  the  hotel, 
with  long  trumpets  in  their  hand.  These 
they  suddenly  lifted,  and  then  down  the 
quiet  street  sounded  a  loud  fanfare,  which 
was  very  much  like  those  announcements 
that  tell  us,  in  an  historical  play,  that  the 
King  approaches.  Then  a  vehicle  drove 
away  from  the  door;  the  High  Sheriff 
had  gone  to  the  Cathedral;  while  our 
breakfast  was  not  even  yet  finished. 

“  He  does  not  have  the  trumpets  sound- 
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cd  every  time  he  leaves  the  hotel  ?”  said 
the  Lieutenant,  returning  from  the  window. 

“  Then,  why  when  he  goes  to  church  ?  Is 
it  exceptional  for  a  High  Sheriff  to  go  to 
church,  that  he  calls  attention  to  it  with 
trumpets  ?” 

At  this  moment,  Arthur  entered  the 
room.  He  glanced  at  us  all  rather  ner¬ 
vously.  There  was  less  complaisance,  too, 
in  his  manner,  than  when  we  last  saw  him ; 
the  soothing  influences  of  dinner  had  de¬ 
parted.  He  saluted  us  all  in  a  somewhat 
cool  way,  and  then  addressed  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  my  Lady.  For  Bell  he  had 
scarcely  a  word. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  Queen  Tita  man¬ 
aged,  as  we  left  the  hotel,  to  attach  Bell 
and  herself  to  Master  Arthur;  but  such 
was  the  result  of  her  dexterous  man¬ 
oeuvres  ;  and  in  this  fa.shion  we  hurriedly 
walked  along  to  the  Cathedral.  There 
was  a  great  commotion  visible  around  the 
splendid  building.  A  considerable  crowd 
had  collected  to  see  the  High  Sheriff ;  and 
policemen  were  keeping  a  lane  for  those 
who  wished  to  enter.  Seeing  that  we  were 
late,  and  that  the  High  Sheriff  was  sure 
to  draw  many  after  him,  we  scarcely  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  inside;  but  that,  at  least, 
was  vouchsafed  us,  and  presently  we  found 
ourselves  slipping  quietly  over  the  stone 
flooring.  All  the  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
building  being  occupied,  we  took  up  a 
position  by  one  of  the  great  pillars,  and 
there  were  confronted  by  a  scene  suffi¬ 
ciently  impressive  to  those  of  us  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  ministrations  of  a 
small  parish  church. 

Far  away  before  us  rose  the  tall  and 
graceful  lines  of  the  architecture,  until,  in 
the  distance,  they  were  lost  in  a  haze  of 
sunlight  streaming  in  from  the  south — a 
glow  of  golden  mist  that  struck  upon  the 
northern  pillars,  throwing  up  a  vague  re¬ 
flection  that  showed  us  something  of  the 
airy  region  in  which  the  lines  of  the  great 
arches  met.  We  could  catch  a  glinipse, 
too,  of  the  white-dressed  choir,  beyond 
the  sombre  mass  of  the  people  that  filled 
the  nave.  And  when  the  hushed,  deep 
tones  of  the  organ  prelude  had  ceased  to 
sound  along  the  lofty  aisles,  there  rose  the 
distant  and  plaintive  chanting  of  the  boys 
—then  the  richer  tones  of  the  bass  came 
in — and  then  again  burst  forth  that  clear, 
sweet,  triumphant  soprano,  that  seemed  to 
be  but  a  single  voice  ringing  softly  and 
distantly  through  the  great  building.  I 


knew  what  would  occur  then.  Somehow 
Tita  managed  to  slip  away  from  us,  and 
get  into  the  shadow  of  the  pillar,  with  her 
head  bent  down,  and  her  hand  clasped  in 
Bell’s ;  and  the  girl  stood  so  that  no  one 
should  see  her  friend’s  face,  for  there  were 
tears  running  fast  down  it.  It  is  a  sad 
story,  that  has  been  already  briefly  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  memoranda.  Many  years 
ago  she  lost  a  young  brother,  to  whom 
she  was  deeply  attached.  He  used  to 
sing  in  the  choir  of  the  village  church. 
Now,  whenever  she  listens  to  a  choir  sing¬ 
ing  that  she  can  not  see,  nothing  will  con¬ 
vince  her  that  she  does  not  hear  the  voice 
of  her  brother  in  the  clear,  distant  music ; 
and  more  than  once  it  has  happened  that 
the  uncontrollable  emotions  caused  by  this 
wild  superstition  have  thoroughly  unnerv¬ 
ed  her.  For  days  after,  she  has  been 
haunted  by  the  sound  of  that  voice,  as  if 
it  had  brought  her  a  message  from  the 
other  world — as  if  she  had  been  nearly 
vouchsafed  a  vision  that  had  been  some¬ 
how  snatched  away  from  her,  leaving 
behind  an  unexplained  longing  and  unrest. 
Partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  by 
reason  of  the  weariness  produced  by  con¬ 
stant  standing,  we  were  not  sorry  to  slip 
out  of  the  Cathedral  when  the  first  p>or- 
tion  of  the  service  was  over ;  and  so  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  in  the  sweet 
air  and  the  sunlight. 

There  was  an  awkward  pau.se.  Tita 
rather  fell  behind,  and  endeavored  to  keep 
herself  out  of  sight ;  while  the  other 
members  of  the  party  seemed  uncertain 
as  to  how  they  should  attach  themselves. 
Fortunately,  our  first  movement  was  to  go 
round  and  inspect  the  curious  remains  of 
the  old  Cathedral,  which  are  yet  visible; 
and  as  these  were  close  at  hand,  we  start¬ 
ed  off  in  a  promiscuous  manner,  and  got 
round  and  under  King  Edgar’s  tower 
without  any  open  rupture. 

How  still  and  quiet  lay  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  great  church  on  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Sunday  morning!  It  seemed  as  if 
all  the  life  of  the  place  were  gathered 
within  that  noble  building ;  while  out  here 
the  winds  from  over  the  meadows,  and  the 
sunlight,  and  the  fleecy  clouds  overhead, 
were  left  to  play  about  the  strange  old 
passages,  and  sunken  arches,  and  massive 
gateways,  and  other  relics  of  former  cen¬ 
turies.  The  bright  light  that  lay  warm  on 
the  fresh  grass,  and  on  the  ivied  walls 
about,  lit  up  the  flaky  red  surface  of  the 
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old  tower,  and  showed  us  the  bniised  ef-  and  the  paler  blue  and  white  of  the  sky. 
figy  of  King  Edgar  in  sharp  outline ;  Some  tall  poplars  stood  sharp  and  black 
while  through  the  gloom  of  the  archway  against  the  light  green  of  the  meadows  be- 
we  could  see  beyond  the  shimmering  green  hind  ;  and  Car  away  these  level  and  sunlit 
light  of  a  mass  of  elms,  with  their  leaves '  meadows  stretched  over  to  Malvern  Chase 
moving  in  the  sun.  From  thence  we  and  to  the  thin  line  of  blue  hill  along  the 
passed  down  to  the  river  wall,  where  the  horizon.  Then  the  various  boats — a  group 
Lieutenant  read  aloud  the  following  legend  of  richly-colored  cattle  in  the  fields — a 
inscribed  near  the  gate:  “On  the  18th  few  boys  bathing  under  the  shadow  of  a 
of  November,  1770,  the  Flood  rose  to  the  great  bank  of  yellow  sand — all  went  to 
lower  edge  of  this  Brass  Plate,  being  ten  make  up  as  bright  and  pretty  a  river-pic- 
inches  higher  than  the  Flood  which  hap-  ture  as  one  could  wish  for.  And  here  we 
pened  on  December  23,  1672.”  And  were  almost  afraid  to  speak,  lest  an  in- 
then  we  went  through  the  arch,  and  found  cautious  word  should  summon  up  thunder- 
ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  &vem,  with  clouds  and  provoke  an  explosion, 
its  tuidges  and  boats  and  locks,  and  fair  “  Have  you  any  idea  when  you  will 
green  meadows,  all  as  bright  and  as  cheer-  reach  Scotland  ?”  says  Arthur,  still  glaring 
^  as  sunlight  could  naake  them.  at  the  Lieutenant  and  his  companion. 

Tita  and  myself,  I  know,  would  at  this  “  No,”  replied  Tita,  “  we  are  in  no 

moment  have  given  a  go^  deal  to  get  hurry.” 

away  from  these  young  folks  and  their  af-  “  Won’t  you  get  tired  of  it  ?” 

fairs.  What  business  of  ours  was  it  that  “  I  don't  think  so  at  all  But  if  we  do, 

there  should  be  a  “  third  wheel  to  the  we  can  stop." 

cart,”  as  the  Germans  say  ?  Arthur  was  “  You  will  go  through  the  Lake  Coun- 
sadly  out  of  place ;  but  how  could  we  try,  of  course  ?” 

help  it  ?  My  Lady  having  fallen  rather  “  Yes.” 

behind  as  we  started  on  our  leisurely  “  It  is  sure  to  be  wet  there,”  said  the 

stroll  along  the  river,  Bell,  the  Lieutenant,  young  man. 

and  Arthur  were  forced  to  pwecede  us.  “  You  don’t  give  us  much  encourage- 
The  poor  girl  was  almost  silent  between  ment,”  says  my  Lady,  gently, 
them.  Von  Rosen  was  pointing  out  the  “  Oh,”  he  replies,  “  if  people  break 
various  objects  along  the  stream ;  Arthur,  away  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  en- 
in  no  amiable  mood,  throwing  in  an  oc-  joying  a  holiday,  of  course  they  must  take 
casional  sarcastic  comment.  Then  more  their  chance.  In  Scotland  you  are  sure 

silence.  Arthur  breaks  away  from  them,  to  have  bad  weather.  It  always  rains 

and  honors  us  with  his  company.  Some-  there.” 

times  he  listens  to  what  my  Lady  says  to  Arthur  was  determined  that  we  should 
him ;  but  more  often  he  does  not,  and  look  upon  the  future  stages  of  our  journey 
only  scowls  at  the  two  young  folks  in  with  the  most  agreeable  anticipations, 
front  of  us.  He  makes  irrelevant  replies.  “  Then,  he  says,  “  suppose  your  horses 
There  is  a  fierceness  in  his  look.  I  think  break  down  ?” 

at  this  moment  he  would  have  been  glad  “  They  won’t,”  says  Tita,  with  a  smile, 

to  have  embraced  Mormonism,  or  avowed  “  They  know  they  are  going  to  the  land 
his  belief  in  Strauss,  or  done  any  thing  else  of  oats.  They  will  be  in  excellent  spirits 
desperate  and  wicked.  all  the  way.” 

Why,  it  was  natural  to  ask,  should  this  Master  Arthur  went  on  to  add — 

gentle  little  woman  by  my  side  be  vexed  “  I  have  always  found  that  the  worst  of 

by  these  evil  humors  and  perversities —  driving  about  with  people  was  that  it  threw 
her  vexation  taking  the  form  of  a  profound  you  so  completely  on  the  society  of  cer- 
compassion,  and  a  desire  that  she  could  tains  persons;  and  you  are  bound  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  all  of  them  ?  The  quarrel  with  them.” 
morning  was  a  miracle  of  freshness.  The  “  Tliat  has  not  been  our  experience,” 
banks  of  the  Severn,  once  you  leave  Wor-  says  my  Lady,  with  that  gracious  manner 
cester,  are  singularly  beaut^ul.  Before  us  of  hers  which  means  much, 
were  islands,  set  amid  tall  river  weeds,  and  Of  course  she  would  not  admit  that  her 
covered  with  thick  growths  of  bushes.  A  playful  skirmishes  with  the  person  whom, 
^ay  shimmering  of  willows  came  in  as  a  above  all  others,  she  ought  to  respect, 
line  between  the  bold  blue  of  the  stream  could  be  regarded  as  real  quarrels.  But 
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at  this  point  the  Lieutenant  lingered  for  a 
moment  to  ask  my  Lady  a  question ;  and 
as  Bell  also  stopp^  and  turned,  Tita  sayi 
to  him,  with  an  air  of  infinite  amusement — 

“We  have  not  quarreled  yet,  Count 
von  Rosen  ?” 

“  I  hope  not,  Madame,”  says  our  Uhlan, 
respectfully. 

“  Because,”  she  continued,  with  a  little 
laugh,  “  Arthur  thinks  we  are  sure  to  dis¬ 
agree,  merely  on  account  of  our  being 
thrown  so  much  into  each  other’s  compMuiy.” 

“  I  think  quite  the  opposite  will  be  the 
result  of  our  society,”  says  the  Lieutenant 

“  Of  course  I  did  not  refer  particularly 
to  you,”  said  Arthur,  coldly.  “  There  are 
some  men  so  happily  constituted  that  it  is 
of  no  consequence  to  them  how  they  are 
regarded  by  their  companions.  Of  course 
they  are  always  well  satisfied.” 

“  And  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be  well 
satisfied,”  says  the  Lieutenant,  cheerfully 
enough,  “  and  much  better  than  to  be  ill 
satisfied  and  of  much  trouble  to  your 
friends.  I  think,  sir,  when  you  are  as  old 
as  I,  and  have  been  over  the  world  as 
much,  you  will  think  more  of  the  men  who 
are  well  satisfied.” 

“  I  hope  my  experience  of  the  world,” 
says  Arthur,  with  a  certain  determination 
in  his  tone,  “  will  not  be  gained  by  receiv¬ 
ing  pay  to  be  sent  to  invade  a  foreign 
country - ” 

“  Oh,  Count  von  Rosen,”  says  Bell,  to 
call  his  attention. 

“  Mademoiselle !”  he  says,  turning  in¬ 
stantly  towards  her,  although  he  had  heard 
every  word  of  Arthur’s  si>eech. 

“  Can  )|pu  tell  me  the  German  name  of 
that  tall  pink  flower  close  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  water  ?” 

And  so  they  walked  on  once  more ;  and 
we  got  further  away  from  the  city — with 
its  mass  of  slates  and  spires  getting  faint 
in  the  haze  of  the  sunlight — and  into  the 
still  greenness  of  the  country,  where  the 
path  by  the  riverside  lay  through  deep 
meadows. 

It  was  hard,  after  all.  He  had  come 
from  London  to  get  speech  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  he  found  her  walking  through 
green  meadows  with  somebody  else.  No 
mortal  man — and  least  of  all  a  young  fel¬ 
low  not  confident  of  his  own  position,  and 
inclined  to  be  rather  nervous  and  anxious 
—could  suffer  this  with  equanimity;  but 
then  it  was  a  question  how  far  it  was  his 
own  fault. 


“  Why  don’t  you  go  and  talk  to  Bell  ?” 
says  irty  Lady  to  him,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  care  to  thrust  my  society 
on  any  one,”  he  says  aloud,  with  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  indifference.  “There  are 
people  who  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  an  old  friendship  and  a  new  ac¬ 
quaintance — I  do  not  seek  to  interfere  with 
their  tastes.  But  of  course  there  is  a  mean¬ 
ing  in  every  thing.  What  are  those  lines 
of  Pope’s — 

'* '  O  sajr,  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord !’ 

I  should  not  attempt  to  cure  a  woman  of 
her  instinctive  liking  for  a  title.” 

Tita  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm.  After 
all,  this  excited  young  man  was  an  old 
friend  of  hers ;  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  see 
him  thus  determined  to  ruin  his  own  cause. 
But  the  light  talking  we  heard  in  front 
seemed  to  say  that  the  “  gentle  belle”  had 
not  overheard  that  pretty  speech  and  its 
interesting  quotation. 

At  length,  coming  to  a  sudden  bend  in 
the  river,  the  Lieutenant  and  his  compan¬ 
ion  proposed  that  we  should  rest  for  a 
while ;  and  accordingly  we  chose  out  com¬ 
fortable  seats  on  the  steep  green  bank, 
covered  by  bushes  and  trees,  which  here 
slopes  down  to  the  stream.  The  picture 
that  lay  before  and  around  us  was  sufficient , 
to  have  calmed  the  various  moods  and 
passions  of  these  young  folks,  if  they  had 
but  had  eyes  for  any  thing  but  their  own 
affairs.  Bell  was  the  only  one  who  paid 
attention  to  the  world  of  bright  colors  that 
lay  around.  The  Lieutenant — impertur¬ 
bable,  easy  in  manner,  and  very  attentive 
to  her — was  nevertheless  obviously  on  the 
watch,  and  certain  to  resent  any  remark 
that  might  by  chance  miss  him  and  glance 
by  towards  her.  Certainly,  these  were  not 
comfortable  conditions  for  a  pleasant  walk. 
Tita  afterward  declared  that  she  was  cal¬ 
culating  with  satisfaction  that  she  had  al¬ 
ready  got  through  several  hours  of  that 
terrible  day. 

The  sun  was  shining  far  away  on  the 
blue  Malvern  hills.  Along  the  level  mea¬ 
dows  the  lines  of  pollard  willows  were  gray 
and  silvery  in  the  breezy  light.  Close  at 
hand  the  rich  masses  of  green  were  broken 
by  the  red  sandstone  bank  opposite ;  while 
the  tall  trees  above  sent  straggling  dupli¬ 
cates  of  themselves — colored  in  deep  cho¬ 
colate-brown — down  into  the  lazy  stream 
that  flowed  beneath  us.  And  as  we  sat 
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there  and  listened  for  the  first  ominous  ob¬ 
servation  of  one  or  another  of  these  young 
folks,  lo !  there  glided  into  the  clear  white 
and  blue  channel  of  the  river  a  gayly  be¬ 
dizened  barge  that  gleamed  and  glittered 
in  the  sunlight  and  sent  quivering  lines  of 
color  down  into  the  water.  The  horse  came 
slowly  along  the  road.  The  long  rope 
rustic  over  the  brushwood  on  the  bank, 
and  splashed  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
The  orange  and  scarlet  bands  of  the  barge 
stole  away  up  and  through  that  world  of 
soft  greenness  that  lay  under  the  shadow 
of  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  then  the  horse, 
and  rope,  and  driver  turned  the  comer  of 
a  field,  and  we  saw  then  no  more. 

The  appearance  of  the  barge  had  pro¬ 
voked  attention,  and  secured  silence.  When 
it  was  gone  the  Lieutenant  turned  careless¬ 
ly  to  Arthur,  and  said — 

“  Do  you  go  back  to  London  to-mor¬ 
row  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  young  man, 
gloomily. 

“  It  is  such  a  pity  you  can’t  come  with 
us,  Arthur,”  says  Bell,. very  gently  as  if 
begging  for  a  civil  reply. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  enjoy  your¬ 
selves  very  well,”  he  replies,  with  a  certain 
coldness  in  his  tone. 

“  We  have  hitherto,”  she  says,  looking 
down ;  “  the  weather  has  been  so  good — 
and — and  the  scenery  was  so  pleasant — 
and — and - ” 

It  H’as  Arthur  himself,  singularly  enough, 
who  came  to  the  rescue,  little  knowing 
that  he  was  affording  her  such  relief. 

“  I  don’t  think  you  have  chosen  the 
right  road,”  he  remarked.  “  The  real  re¬ 
miniscences  of  the  old  stage-coach  days 
you  will  find  on  the  York  and  Berwick 
road  to  Scotland.  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  going  to  Scotland  this  way.” 

“  Why,”  says  one  of  the  party,  with  a 
laugh  that  seemed  to  startle  the  silence 
around,  “  that  is  the  very  reason  we  chose 
it.” 

“  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time,” 
he  says  coldly,  “  of  getting  a  dog-cart  and 
driving  up  the  old  route  to  Scotland.” 

The  heavens  did  not  fall  on  him.  Queen 
Tita  looked  at  the  tips  of  her  gloves,  and 
said  nothing;  but  Bell,  having  less  skep¬ 
ticism  about  her,  immediately  cried  out — 

“  Oh,  Arthur,  don’t  do  that,  it  will  be 
dreadfully  wretched  for  you  going  away  on 
such  an  excursion  by  yourself.” 

But  the  young  man  saw  that  his  pro¬ 


posal — I  will  swear  it  had  never  entered 
his  brain  before  that  very  minute — ^had 
produced  an  effect;  and  treated  it  as  a 
definite  resolve. 

“  At  least,  if  you  are  going,  you  might 
as  well  come  with  us,  or  meet  us  further 
on,  where  the  roads  join,”  says  Bell. 

“No,  I  am  not  so  mad  as  to  go  your 
way,”  he  replied  with  an  air  of  disdain. 
“  I  shall  keep  out  of  the  rainy  districts, 
and  I  mean  to  go  where  one  can  find 
traces  of  the  old  times  still  hanging 
about.” 

“  And  pray,”  I  venture  to  ask  him,  “  are 
all  the  old  inns  confined  to  one  part  of 
this  unfortunate  country  ?  And  were 
there  no  ways  of  getting  to  Scotland  but 
by  York  and  Berwick  ?  Why,  over  the 
whole  country  there  is  a  network  of  routes 
along  which  stage-coaches  used  to  run. 
.\nd  if  you  should  be  tired  of  driving  alone, 
you  can  do  no  l^etter  than  strike  across 
country  from  York  by  the  old  coach-road 
that  comes  on  to  Penrith,  and  so  go  up 
with  us  through  Carlisle  and  Moffat  on  to 
Edinburgh.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  shall  go 
alone,”  he  said,  quite  fiercely. 

What  did  the  boy  mean  ?  Was  he  go¬ 
ing  to  drive  a  white  elephant  about  the 
country  ? 

“  Do  you  know  much  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  horses  ?”  says  the  Lieutenant, 
meaning  no  harm  whatever. 

“Arthur  is  in  the  volunteer  artillery — 
the  field  artillery,  do  they  call  it  ? — and  of 
course  he  has  to  manage  horses,”  explains 
my  Lady. 

“  Oh,  you  are  a  volunteer  y’  said  the 
Lieutenant  with  quite  an  accession  of  in¬ 
terest.  “  That  is  a  very  good  thing.  I 
think  all  the  young  men  of  this  country 
would  do  much  good  to  their  health  and 
their  knowledge  by  being  volunteers  and 
serving  a  time  of  military  service.” 

“  But  we  don’t  like  compulsion  here,” 
says  Arthur,  bluntly. 

“  That,”  retorts  the  Lieutenant  with  a 
laugh,  “  is  why  you  are  at  present  a  very 
ill-^ucated  country.” 

“At  all  events,”  says  Arthur,  rather  hot¬ 
ly,  “  we  are  educated  well  enough  to  have 
thrown  aside  the  old  superstitions  of  feu¬ 
dalism  and  divine  right ;  and  we  are  too 
well  educated  to  suffer  a  despotic  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  privileged  aristocracy  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way.” 

“  Oh,  you  do  talk  of  Prussia,”  said  the 
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Count  “  Well,  we  are  not  perfect  in  Prus¬ 
sia.  We  have  many  things  to  learn  and 
to  do,  that  we  might  have  done  if  we  had 
been  preserved  round  about  by  the  sea, 
like  you.  But  I  think  we  have  done  very 
well  for  all  that :  and  if  we  have  a  despot¬ 
ic  government,  which  I  do  not  think,  it  is 
perhaps  because  what  is  good  for  England 
is  not  always  good  for  every  other  coun¬ 
try  ;  and,  if  we  have  an  aristocracy,  they 
work  for  the  country  just  like  the  sons  of 
the  peasants,  when  they  go  into  the  army, 
and  get  small  pay,  instead  of  going  abroad 
like  your  aristocracy,  and  gambling  away 
their  fortunes  to  the  Jews  and  the  horse- 
dealers,  and  getting  into  debt  and  making 
very  much  fools  of  themselves.” 

“  When  we  of  this  country,”  says  Ar¬ 
thur,  proudly,  “  see  the  necessity  of  mili¬ 
tary  preparations,  we  join  the  ranks  of  a 
body  that  accepts  no  pay,  but  is  none  the 
less  qualified  to  fight  when  that  is  want- 
ed.” 

“  Oh,  I  do  say  nothing  against  your 
volunteers.  No,  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  young  men. 
And  it  would  be  better  if  the  service  was 
continuous  for  one,  two,  three  years — and 
they  go  away  into  barrack  life — and  have 
much  drill  and  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  make  the  young  men  of  the  cities 
hardy  and  strong.  That  would  be  a  very 
good  army  then,  I  think;  for  when  the 
men  are  intelligent  and  educated,  they 
have  less  chance  of  panic — which  is  the 
worst  that  can  hapi)en  in  a  battle — aud 
they  will  not  skulk  away,  or  lose  their  com 
rage,  because  they  have  so  much  self-re¬ 
spect  But  1  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
s^er — to  have  the  more  ignorant  men  of 
the  peasantry  and  country  people  who  will 
take  their  drill  like  machines  and  go  through 
it  all,  and  continue  firing  in  great  danger, 
because  they  are  like  machines.  Now,  if 
you  had  your  towns  fighting  against  the 
country,  and  if  you  had  your  town  volun¬ 
teers  and  your  country  regiments  with  the 
same  amount  of  instruction,  I  think  the 
country  troops  would  win,  although  each 
man  might  not  have  as  much  patriotism 
and  education  and  self-respect  as  in  the 
town  soldiers.  Because  the  country  troops 
would ,  march  long  distances — and  would 
not  be  hurt  much  by  rain  or  the  sleeping 
out  at  night — and  they  would  go  through 
their  duties  like  machines  when  the  fight 
commences.  But  your  city  volunteers — 
they  have  not  yet  got  any  thmg  like  the 


training  of  your  regular  troops  that  come 
from  the  country  villages  and  towns.” 

“I  know  this,”  says  Arthur, ‘‘that  if 
there  was  to  be  an  invasion  of  this  coun¬ 
try  by  Prussia,  a  regiment  of  our  city  vol¬ 
unteers  would  not  be  afraid  to  meet  a  reg¬ 
iment  of  your  professional  soldiers,  how¬ 
ever  countrified  and  mechanical  they  may 
be - ” 

“Ah,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake  you 
make,”  says  the  Lieutenant,  taking  no  no¬ 
tice  of  the  challenge ;  “  our  soldiers  are 
not  of  any  single  class — they  are  from  all 
classes,  from  all  towns,  and  villages,  and 
cities  alike — much  more  like  your  volun¬ 
teers  than  your  regular  soldiers,  only  that 
.they  have  some  more  drill  and  experience 
than  your  volunteers.  And  what  do  you 
say  of  an  invasion  ?  I  have  heard  some 
people  talk  of  that  nonsense — but  only  in 
England.  Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  of  in¬ 
vasion  that  you  imagine  these  foolish 
things,  arid  talk  so  much  of  it  ?” 

“  No,  we  are  not  afraid  of  it - ”  says 

Arthur,  evidently  casting  about  for  some 
biting  epigram. 

“  Yet  no  one  in  all  Europe  speaks  or 
thinks  of  such  a  thing  but  a  few  of  your 
people  here,  who  give  great  amusement  to 
us  at  home.” 

“  'ITiere  would  be  amusement  of  anoth¬ 
er  sort  going,”  says  Arthur,  getting  a  little 
red. 

And  just  at  this  instant,  before  he  has 
time  to  finish  the  sentence,  Tita  utters  a 
little  scream.  A  stone  has  splashed  into 
the  stream  beneath  us.  The  author  of  the 
menace  is  unknown — being  probably  one 
of  a  gang  of  young  rascals  hidden  behind 
the  bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river — 
but  it  is  certainly  not  anger  that  dwells  in 
my  Lady’s  bosom  with  regard  to  that  con¬ 
cealed  enemy.  He  has  afforded  her  re¬ 
lief  at  a  most  critical  moment ;  and  now 
she  prevents  Arthur  returning  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  proposing  that  we  should  walk 
back  to  Worcester;  her  suggestion  being 
fully  understood  to  be  a  command. 

We  set  out.  The  Lieutenant  willfully 
separates  himself  from  Bell.  He  joins  us 
elderly  folks  on  the  pretence  of  being  much 
interested  in  this  question  of  Volunteer 
service — and  Bell  and  Arthur  are  perforce 
thrown  together.  They  walk  on  in  front 
of  us,  in  rather  an  embarrassed  way. 
Bell’s  looks  are  cast  down ;  Arthur  speaks 
in  a  loud  voice,  to  let  us  know  that  he  is 
only  talking  about  the  most  common- 
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place  affairs.  But  at  the  first  stile  we  go  annoyed  about  certain  remarks  of  his. 
through,  they  manage  to  fall  behind ;  and  He  explains  in  a  somewhat  saucy  manner. 


when,  at  intervals,  we  turn  to  see  how  the 
river  and  the  meadows  and  the  groves  of 
trees  look  in  the  sunshine,  we  find  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  us  and  the  young  couple 
gradually  increasing,  until  they  are  but 
two  almost  undistinguishable  figures  pac¬ 
ing  along  the  banks  of  the  broad  stream. 

“  Well,  we  have  got  so  far  over  the 
day !"  said  my  Lady,  with  a  sigh.  “  But 
I  suppose  we  must  ask  him  to  dine  with 
us.” 

“  Is  it  necessary,  Madame  ?”  says  the 
Lieutenant.  “  But  pierhaps  you  might 
ask  him  to  bring  better  manners  with 
him  !” 

“  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  very  rude  to 
you,”  said  Tita,  with  some  show  of  com¬ 
punction. 

“To  me?  No.  That  is  not  of  any 
consequence  whatever ;  but  I  did  think 
that  all  this  pleasant  walk  has  been  spoil¬ 
ed  to  Mademoiselle  and  yourself  by — by 
what  shall  I  say  ? — not  rudeness,  but  a  fear 
of  rudeness.  And  yet,  what  reasorl  is  there 
for  it  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply,  uttered 
in  rather  a  low  voice.  “  But  I  hope  Bell  is 
not  being  annoyed  by  him  now.” 

You  see,  that  was  the  way  in  which 
they  had  got  to  regard  this  unfortunate 
youth — as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  which 
was  to  be  accepted  with  such  equanimity 
as  Heaven  had  granted  to  the  various  suf¬ 
ferers.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  look 
at  the  matter  from  Arthur’s  point  of  view, 
or  to  reflect  that  there  was  probably  no 
more  wretched  creature  in  the  whole  of 
England  than  he  was  during  this  memora¬ 
ble  Sunday. 

Consider  how  he  spent  the  day.  It  was 
the  one  day  on  which  he  would  have  the 
chance  of  seeing  Bell  for  an  unknown  pe¬ 
riod.  He  comes  round  in  the  morning  to 
find  her  sitting  at  breakfast  with  his  rival. 
He  accompanies  them  on  a  walk  into  the 
country ;  finds  himself  “  the  third  wheel 
to  the  cart,”  and  falls  behind  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  seeing  her  walk  by  the  side 
of  this  other  man,  talking  to  him,  and 
sharing  with  him  the  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds  around.  Ye  who  have  been  trans¬ 
fixed  by  the  red-hot  skewers  of  jealousy, 
think  of  the  torture  which  this  wretch^ 
young  man  suffered  on  this  quiet  Sunday 
morning.  Then  as  he  walks  home  with 
her,  he  finds  her,  as  we  afterwards  learn. 


and  makes  matters  worse.  Then  he  takes 
to  reproaches,  and  bids  her  reflect  on  what 
people  will  say ;  and  here  again  he  goes 
from  one  blunder  to  another  in  talking  in 
such  a  fashion  to  a  proud  and  high-spirit¬ 
ed  girl,  who  can  not  suffer  herself  to  be 
suspected.  In  his  blindness  of  anger  and 
jealousy,  he  endeavors  to  asperse  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Lieutenant — he  is  like  other 
officers — every  one  knows  what  the  Prus¬ 
sian  officers,  in  general,  are — what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  thing,  and  the  dark  sus¬ 
picion  suggested  by  that  ?  To  all  of  these 
representations  Bell  replies  with  some  lit¬ 
tle  natural  warmth.  He  is  driven  wild  by 
her  defense  of  his  rival.  He  declares  that 
he  knows  something  about  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant’s  reputation — and  then  she,  probably 
with  a  little  paleness  in  her  face,  stands 
still,  and  asks  him  calmly  to  say  what  it  is. 
He  will  not.  He  is  not  going  to  carry 
talcs.  Only,  when  an  English  lady  has  so 
little  care  of  what  people  may  say  as  to 
accept  this  foreign  adventurer  as  her  com¬ 
panion  during  a  long  journey - 

That  was  all  that  Bell  subsequently  told 
Tita.  The  boy  was  obviously  mad  and 
reckless,  but  none  the  less  he  had  wrought 
such  mischief  as  he  little  dreamed  of  in 
uttering  these  wild  complaints  and  suspi¬ 
cions.  When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel, 
he  and  Bell  had  overtaken  us,  and  they 
had  the  appearance  of  not  being  on  the 
best  of  terms.  In  fact,  they  had  maintain¬ 
ed  silence  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  the  w’alk. 

My  Lady  asked  Arthur  to  dine  with  us 
at  seven ;  so  that  during  the  interval  he 
was  practically  dismissed.  Seven  came, 
and  Arthur  appeared.  He  was  in  even¬ 
ing  dress  ;  conveying  a  rebuke  to  un¬ 
couth  people  like  ourselves,  who  were  in 
our  ordinary  traveling  costume.  But  Bell’s 
seat  was  vacant.  After  we  had  waited  a 
few  minutes.  Queen  Tita  went  to  inquire 
for  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned. 

“  Bell  is  very  sorry,  but  she  has  a  head¬ 
ache,  and  would  rather  not  come  down  to 
dinner.” 

Arthur  looked  up  with  an  alarmed  face; 
the  Lieutenant  scowled  ;  and  Tita,  taking 
her  seat,  said  she  was  a^id  we  had  walk¬ 
ed  too  far  in  the  morning.  Strange !  If 
you  had  seen  our  Bell  walking  lightly  up 
to  the  top  of  Box-hill  and  running  down 
again — just  by  way  of  amusement  before 
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lunch — you  would  not  have  expected  that 
a  short  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  along  a  lev¬ 
el  river-course  would  have  had  such  an 
effect.  But  so  it  was ;  and  we  had  din¬ 
ner  before  xis. 

It  was  not  an  enlivening  meal ;  and  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better.  Arthur  talk¬ 
ed  much  of  his  driving  to  Scotland  in  a 
dog<art,  and  magnified  the  advantages  of 
the  York  route  over  that  we  were  now  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  before  that 
morning ;  but  the  attention  that  had  been 
drawn  to  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  led  to  boast  of  it,  promised  ac¬ 
tually  to  commit  him  to  this  piece  of  folly. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  it  had  occurred 
at  the  impulse  of  a  momentary  vexation  ; 
but  the  more  he  talked  of  it,  the  more  he 
pledged  himself  to  carry  out  his  prepos¬ 
terous  scheme.  Tita  heard  and  wonder¬ 
ed,  scarcely  believing;  but  I  could  see 
plainly  that  the  young  man  was  determin¬ 
ed  to  fulfill  his  promise  if  only  by  way  of 
triumphant  bravado,  to  show  his  indepen¬ 
dence  of  us,  and  perhaps  inspire  Bell  with 
envy  and  regret. 

When  he  left  that  night,  something  was 
said  about  his  coming  to  see  us  away  on 
the  following  morning.  Tita  had  shown 
her  usual  consideration  in  not  referring  at 
all  to  our  drive  of  the  next  day,  which  she 
understood  was  to  be  through  the  most 
charming  scenery.  And  when,  that  same 
night,  she  expressed  a  vague  desire  that 
we  might  slip  away  on  the  next  morning 
before  Arthur  had  come,  it  was  with  no 
thought  of  carrying  such  a  plan  into  exe¬ 
cution.  Perhaps  ^e  thought  with  some 
pity  of  the  young  man  who,  after  seeing 
us  drive  away  again  into  the  country,  and 
the  sweet  air,  and  the  sunlight,  would  re¬ 
turn  disconsolately  to  his  dingy  rooms  in 
the  Temple,  there  to  think  of  his  absent 
sweetheart,  or  else  to  meditate  that  wild 
journey  along  a  parallel  line  which  was 
to  show  her  that  he,  too,  had  his  enjoy¬ 
ments. 

— I  find  that  th«  remarks  which  Queen 
Titania  appended  to  the  foregoing  pages  when 
they  were  written,  hare  since  ^en  tom  off  ;  and 


I  can  guess  the  reason.  A  few  days  ago  I  received 
a  letter,  sent  under  cover  to  the  publishers,  which 
bore  the  address  of  that  portion  of  the  country 
familiarly  called  “  the  Dukeries.”  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  feminine  hand,  and  signed  with  a  family 
name  which  has  some  historical  pretensions. 
Now  these  were  the  observations  which  this  silly 
person  in  high  places  had  to  communicate  ;  “  Sir, 
/  hope  you  will  forgive  my  intruding  myself  upon 
you  in  this  way  ;  Out  I  am  anxious  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  you  really  do  think  Irving  with  suth  a  woman 
as  your  wife  u  represented  to  be,  is  really  a  matter 
for  raillery  and  amusement.  My  object  in  writing 
to  you  is  to  sap  that,  if  you  can  treat  lightly  the  fact 
of  a  wife  bang  waspish  at  every  turn,  cuffing  her 
boys'  ears,  ana  talking  cf  whipping,  it  would  hente 
been  better  not  to  have  made  your  extraordinary 
complaisance  public  ;  for  what  is  to  prevent  the 
most  ill-tempered  woman  pointing  to  these  P>ages, 
and  saying  that  that  is  how  a  reasonable  hus^nd 
would  deal  with  her  t  If  it  is  your  misfortune  to 
have  an  ill-tempered  wife,  you  ought  not  to  try  to 
persucuie  fuople  that  you  are  router  p>roud  of  it. 
Pray  forgive  my  writing  thus  frankly  to  you  ;  and 

I  am.  Sir, your  obedient  servant, - .” 

By  a  great  mischance  I  left  this  letter  lying  open 
on  the  breakfast-table ;  and  Tita,  coming  m,  and 
being  attracted  by  the  crest  in  gold  and  colors  on 
the  paper,  took  it  up.  With  some  dismay,  I 
watched  her  read  it.  She  laid  it  down — stood  ir¬ 
resolute  for  a  moment,  with  her  lips  getting  ra¬ 
ther  tremulous — then  she  suddenly  fled  into  the 
haven  she  had  often  sought  before,  and  looking 
up  with  the  clear  brown  eyes  showing  themselves 
frightened  and  pained,  like  those  of  some  dumb 
creature  struck  to  the  heart,  she  said,  “Is  it 
true  T  Am  I  really  ill-tempered  ?  Do  I  really 
vex  you  very  much  ?”  You  may  be  sure  that  el¬ 
derly  lady  up  in  Nottinghamshire  had  an  evil 
Quarter  of  an  hour  of  it  when  we  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  question,  and  when  Queen  Tita  had 
been  peuafied  and  reassured.  “  But  we  ought  to 
have  known,”  she  said.  “  Count  von  Rosen 
warned  us  that  stupid  persons  would  make  the 
mistake.  And  to  say  that  I  cuffed  my  boys’  ears  ! 
Why,  you  know  that  even  in  the  Magazine  it  says 
that  I  cuffed  the  boys  and  kissed  them  at  the 
same  time— of  course,  in  fun — and  I  threatened 
to  whip  the  whole  house— of  course,  in  fun,  you 
know,  when  every  body  was  in  good  spirits  about 
going  away — and  now  that  wicked  old  woman 
wouRl  make  me  out  an  unnatural  mother,  and  a 
bad  wife,  and  I  don’t  know  what !  I — I — I  will 
get  Bell  to  draw  a  portrait  of  her,  and  put  it  in 
an  exhibition — that  would  serve  her  right.”  And 
forthwith  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  two  boys 
at  Twickenham,  promising  them  I  know  not  what 
luxuries  and  extravagances  when  they  came  home 
for  the  Easter  holidays.  But  she  is  offended 
with  the  public,  all  through  that  gabbling  old 
lady  in  Notts  |  and  will  have  no  more  communi¬ 
cation  with  it,  at  least  for  the  present.  ] 

(To  bo  cootiaued.) 
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St.  PanVt. 

OUR  DINNERS. 

PREPARING  TO  EAT.  must  be  brought  into  a  proper  state.  At 


The  English  can  not  eat.  They  de¬ 
vour,  they  consume,  they  absorb ;  but  the 
science  of  eating  is  beyond  them — the 
manner  mars  the  meal — the  Beast  is  in 
too  close  proximity  to  the  Beauty.  The 
thought  of  a  fair-faced  ogress  is  always 
painful.  There  is  something  uncanny 
about  beauty  that  is  not,  through  and 
through,  beautiful ;  a  lovely  woman  who 
beats  her  children  and  servants,  who  in¬ 
dulges  in  oaths,  or  who  devours  unclean 
things,  is  an  anomaly  and  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Only  the  beauty  that  springs 
from  a  gracious  nature  and  gentle  habits 
can  ever  really  refine  and  beautify  life.  A 
ptopos,  then,  of  our  dinners,  need  I  add 
that  we  must  modify  our  vampire-like 
mode  of  eating  ? 

We  must  eat,  as  we  must  dress,  and 
there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  doing 
either.  But,  at  any  rate,  what  is  done 
ought  to  be  done  well.  For  action  good 
or  bad  has  a  definite  influence  upon  char¬ 
acter.  And  so  dress  will  affect  the  mind, 
quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  ^it 
fits  us,  or  becomes  us,  or  keeps  us 
warm,  or  otherwise  fulfills  the  purpose  for 
w’hich  it  was  put  on.  A  sudden  nbbon,  a 
new  style  of  arranging  the  hair,  will  some¬ 
times  change  one’s  whole  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  even  in  some  unintelli¬ 
gible  way  give  a  new  zest  to  one’s  work. 
In  like  manner  we  all  know  how  a  dull 
appetite  may  be  sharjiened  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  food  is  dressed.  A  dish  that 
looks  pretty  is  more  tempting  than  one 
more  coarsely  prepared,  though  the  two 
may  consist  of  the  same  materials.  More¬ 
over,  the  style  of  dressing  one’s  body,  or 
of  f(^ing  it,  may  lower  or  raise  the  tone 
of  mind,  and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  a 
certain  moral  significance ;  but  this  is  a 
possibility  generally  left  entirely  out  of 
sight  by  the  mass  of  English  pieople,  who 
dress  and  who  dine — or  rather  feed — just 
as  a  positively  animal  ignorance  prompts 
or  permits  them,  and  who,  after  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  past,  never  give  a  second  thought 
to  the  more  delicate  influences  of  the 
meal  or  the  mode. 

To  eat  with  real  comfort,  one’s  whole 
mind  and  body  (especially  the  former) 


our  social  gatherings  the  half  hour  before 
the  meal  should  be  spent  in  that  kind  of 
preparation  which  makes  the  dinner  a  cli¬ 
max,  not  a  sudden  relief  fi’om  the  most 
boring  silence  or  still  more  boring  conver¬ 
sation,  pervaded  by  a  deadly  anxiety  for 
some  one  or  some  thing  to  turn  up,  which 
is  the  usual  impression  conveyed  by  the 
half  hour  before  dinner.  In  the  dining- 
saloon  all  the  surroundings  should  be  of 
an  attractive,  a  joyous  character,  and  yet 
not  wanting  in  repose ;  and,  as  far  as  that 
is  possible,  (which  is  not  far,  alas !  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  modem  customs,)  every  token 
that  the  preparation  and  the  transport  of 
the  courses  are  a  labor  and  sorrow,  should 
be  concealed. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  servants  so 
much  in  the  room  during  dinner;  still 
more  so  to  have  each  dish  brought  in 
separately.  The  table  ought  to  descend 
and  ascend  through  an  aperture  in  tlie 
floor,  and  be  never  seen  in  deshabille. 
This  method  has  actually  been  adopted, 
and  should  never  have  been  abandoned; 
the  saving  to  the  servants  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  comfort  to  the  guests  would  be  im¬ 
mense,  and  as  in  town, houses  the  kitchen 
is  usually  underneath  the  dining-room,  the 
whole  thing  might  easily  be  arranged. 

The  walls  of  a  dining-room  should  be 
carefully  and  tastefully  decorated.  The 
dining-room  ought  not  to  be  too  bare,  else 
between  the  courses  the  mind  is  not  divert¬ 
ed  or  elated,  but  depressed,  and  even  con¬ 
versation  suffers.  Not  that  the  walls  need 
to  form  part  of  the  conversation,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  decoration  of  them  has  a  certain 
effect  upon  the  mind.  For  this  reason  the 
ornamentation  should  not  be  unintelligent. 
It  need  not  therefore  be  obtrusively  sensa¬ 
tional.  Scenes  of  horror,  or  suffering,  are 
inappropriate  where  all  should  be  easy, 
riante,  or  at  least  restful.  Small  prints  too 
far  off  to  be  distinguishable  are  very  try¬ 
ing  ;  every  thing  should  be  arranged  with 
a  studious  care  for  the  gratification  of  the 
mind  through  the  eye.  But  more  than 
this.  Most  important  is  the  food :  and 
here  I  come  to  the  customs  which  (in 
England)  I  call  vampire-like,  and  which 
stamp  at  once  as  unaesthetic  those  who 
follow  them.  The  ancient  Greeks,  the 
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Brahmins,  the  Chinese,  and  many  other, 
in  some  respects  “  benighted”  races,  would 
laugh  at  us,  or  weep  for  us.  How  ridicu¬ 
lously  are  we  attired !  How  barbarously 
do  w'e  feed  I  What  a  ruffian  must  the 
cook  be  1 

MEAT. 

At  table  every  hint  that  can  remind  the 
cheerful  guest  that  he  is  eating  creatures 
that  have  lived  and  enjoyed  life,  should  be 
carefully  removed.  Only  the  weighty 
chains  of  habit,  and  the  sacred  customs 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  coarse  and 
savage  ancestors  could  blind  our  eyes  to 
the  exceeding  ugly  nature  of  our  meals,  or 
permit  us  to  smile  over  and  enjoy  such  de¬ 
lectable  nastiness  as,  for  instance,  that 
time-honored  custom  of  cooking  the  small¬ 
er  beasts  whole. 

Of  course  an  age  that  still  permits  a 
butcher’s  shop  in  Bond  Street,  and  can 
tolerate  bleeding  and  mutilated  carcases 
in  *  the  most  fashionable  thoroughfares, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  aesthetic  in 
what  it  eats. 

Now  let  me  suggest,  without  being  call¬ 
ed  a  visionary,  that  the  shops  above  allud¬ 
ed  to  might  be  forbidden,  or  at  all  events 
suitably  and  tastefully  disguised  in  our 
principal  thoroughfares.  But,  indeed, 
such  traffic  ought  to  be  confined  to  mar¬ 
kets,  of  which  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
number  in  the  metropolis  and  in  all  towns. 
We  should  then  be  spared  the  large  per¬ 
centage  gained  by  the  retail  purveyors  of 
meat,  and  the  p>oor  would  get  their  meat 
as  they  get  their  fish,  d  fnix  fixe.  We 
could  ourselves  choose  our  meat  and 
choose  our  man  if  w’e  wished  to  do  so : 
we  should  only  have  to  go  to  the  nearest 
market,  or  we  could  order  what  was 
necessary  from  the  carrier  in  his  cart,  as 
we  now  do. 

I  have  heard  even  civilized  people  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  notion  of  concealing  the  butch¬ 
ery  :  “  But  how  inconvenient  for  a  £ook 
who  wanted  an  extra  pound  of  meat  in  a 
hurry,  to  have  to  rush  in  a  cab  to  the 
market  two  miles  off,  instead  of  slipping 
across  the  way,  where  she  can  choose  her 
piece  almost  from  the  kitchen  window!” 
Perhaps,  my  ingenious  fiiend,  our  ances¬ 
tors  would  once  have  thought  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  be  obliged  to  go  even  so  far  for 
their  joint,  instead  of  having  their  own 
slaughter-house  adjoining  the  hall.  And 
yet  there  are  now  numerous  sensible  per¬ 


sons,  who  in  order  to  purchase  their  meat 
and  other  necessaries,  at  less  than  fancy 
prices,  always  send  to  Smithfield  for  the 
one,  and  to  the  Civil  Service  Stores  for  the 
other.  They  consider  what  is  wanted  for 
the  day  or  the  week,  and  are  never  com¬ 
pelled  to  rush  out  for  odd  bits  at  odd 
hours — nor  are  they  seen,  as  we  have 
often  seen  people,  hurrying  along  the 
pavement  with  a  trembling  piece  of  flesh 
in  a  dirty  little  bit  of  newspaper,  dripping 
rosy  traces  of  its  past  life  among  the  deli¬ 
cate  Spring  dresses  of  the  more  elegant 
street  passengers. 

This  aversion  to  disagreeable-looking 
food  is  a  very  natural  feeling,  only  it  gets 
crushed  out  by  custom.  Many  children, 
and  even  grown-up  persons  have  a  deep*- 
rooted  horror  of  “  under-done”  meat. 
Sometimes  they  can  not  conquer  the  hor¬ 
ror  they  have  of  putting  into  their  mouth 
what  certainly  looks  very  much  like  blood. 
Suppose  the  child  pauses  in  a  fit  of  dis¬ 
gust  and  agony  at  having  to  eat  the  stuff, 
it  is  soon  brought  to  its  senses  by  the  wise 
and  indignant  parent — “  Blood,  indeed  !  if 
ever  you  dare  to  say  that  word  again  at 
dinner  time  1  It  is  no  such  thing.  Blood 
is  only  in  the  veins  of  the  animal,  and  all 
such  things  are  removed  by  the  butcher. 
2'his  is  Gravy ! — Eat  it  up,  every  bit,  or 
you  shall  have  no  pudding.” 

Now  if  we  do  not  like  to  eat  blood ;  and 
if  it  is  forbidden  even  to  speak  of  it ;  and 
if  we  weep  over  the  poor  shot  horses  that 
fill  the  plains  of  battle  with  carcases  that 
at  least  have  their  hides  to  cover  them, 
why  should  our  eyes  be  needlessly  affront¬ 
ed  by  such  a  sight  as  that  little  heap  of 
blood  and  sawdust  which  rises  under  the 
snout  of  every  sheep  hanging  in  a  butcher’s 
*  shop  ?  Why  should  our  olfactory  organs 
be  disturbed  by  such  a  smell  as  that  which 
issues  from  a  large  butcher’s  shop  on  a 
warm  summer’s  day  ?  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  must  not  eat  meat.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  or  at  least  wholesome.  But  let  us 
eat  it  in  a  transformed  and  disguised  con¬ 
dition;  white  or  brown,  decorated  with, 
almond  spines  or  pretty  tufts  of  parsley,, 
surrounded  by  a  flagrant  sauce  of  flavor^ 
gravy.  Let  us  eat  it  separated  from  the 
bones  and  ligaments,  cut  into  star-shap>ed! 
cutlets,  packed  into  patties,  or  otherwise- 
decently  concealed.  But  the  purveyor’s 
shop,  redolent  of  the  most  unbearable 
odors,  full  of  reminders  of  the  hunted, 
gasping  beast,  the  cruel  knife,  and  hideous 
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as  a  dissecting  room,  is  a  remnant  of  an 
age  when  bloodshed  did  not  sicken,  when 
street-fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  the  heart¬ 
less  horrors  of  the  arena  were  “a  right 
merrie  conceit,”  and  made  fair  ladies  laugh, 
when  throughout  the  fields  of  “  merry” 
England  hanging  was  so  common  that 
every  other  tree  bore  a  decaying  corpse  or 
two,  and  nobler  lives  were  taken  with  the 
hideous  axe.  We  have  only  just  perceived 
the  propriety  of  conducting  executions  in 
private.  Shall  we  soon  carry  our  fasti¬ 
dious  decency  into  the  thoroughfares  of 
London,  and  even  into  our  own  dining¬ 
rooms  ? 

OLD  STYLE. 

The  Romans  in  their  most  luxurious 
days  ate  with  their  fingers.  'I'his  fact  as¬ 
sures  me  that,  although  they  certainly  had 
large  dishes  placed  upon  their  table,  they 
must  have  managed  to  carve  them  in  a 
more  refined  way  than  we  do,  otherwise 
they  could  not  have  eaten  without  greatly 
splashing  and  soiling  their  costly  garments. 
I'he  English,  celebrated  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  for  being  the  largest 
eaters  in  the  world,  used  no  knives  or  forks, 
and  yet  had  joints,  nay,  even  whole  pigs 
and  bullocks  set  before  them.  Did  they 
soil  their  delicate  furs,  and  long  trains 
woven  with  seed  i)earls  ?  Certainly  they 
must  have  soiled  them,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  not  only  were  they  a  very  dirty  |>eo- 
ple,  but  they  must  have  presented  a  revolt¬ 
ing  spectacle  at  dinner.  Probably  the 
bullock,  or  the  eternal  “  swine”  they  seem¬ 
ed  to  live  on,  was  seldom  cooked  through, 
and  each  guest  flung  himself  upon  his  fa¬ 
vorite  food,  tore  it  in  his  hands,  and  cram¬ 
med  it  into  his  mouth,  and  what  he  could 
not  swallow  he  would  cast  upon  the  table' 
cloth,  which,  as  no  plates  were  used,  must 
have  been  drenched  with  grease. 

But  the  Greek  and  Roman  diners  were 
•not  like  this.  Their  table  was  rich  with 
flit,  their  waiters  were  beauteous  in  form 
and  attire,  their  ta/ia  was  accompanied  by 
burning  perfumes  and  soft  music — their 
dishes  were  prepared  with  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  sense  of  propriety  and  attractive¬ 
ness,  What  would  they  say  if  they  could 
witness  our  shapeless  hunks  of  victual,  our 
inartistic  table,  the  coarse  and  bad  attend¬ 
ance,  the  clumsy  dress  and  dull  discomfort 
of  the  guests  ?  But  no,  they  would  never 
reach  our  dining-rooms  1  They  would 
never  get  further  than  the  hall — so  re¬ 


dolent  of  roast  mutton  as  many  halls  are 
when  a  dinner  is  about  commencing,  that 
our  houses  are  hardly  bearable,  save  by 
the  assistance  of  a  handkerchief  and  lav¬ 
ender-water. 

Moreover,  in  some  ways,  we  are  even 
worse  than  our  gorging,  guzzling,  gross- 
feeding  forefathers.  If  they  liked  to  cook 
their  edible  beasts  whole  (and  almost  all 
was  fish  that  came  to  their  net)  they  at 
least  had  enough  fancy  to  make  them  pic¬ 
turesque.  A  jjeacock  sent  in  with  its  skin 
on  and  its  tail  spread,  if  a  barbarous  ob¬ 
ject,  was  at  any  rate,  till  it  was  cut,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one.  A  pig  covered  with  heraldic 
devices  in  gold  foil  and  flowers  must  have 
presented  a  curious  spectacle;  and  then 
the  eye  was  allowed  a  rest  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  each  course,  of  which  there  were 
three,  as  at  the  Roman  dinner, — and  a 
“  subtlety” — a  barley-sugar  castle,  ship,  or 
something  of  that  sort — came  in,  which 
gave  rise  to  mirth  and  witty  sayings,  and 
whose  paste  and  stucco  descendants  “we 
may  now  admire  in  Michell’s  or  Gunter’s 
windows.  They  were  also  in  the  habit  of 
coloring  their  smaller  meats  with  saffron, 
sandalwood,  or  indigo,  so  that  they  were  of¬ 
ten  disguised  and  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 

IVe  do  little  of  this  kind.  If  we  are 
going  to  eat  the  limb  of  a  beast,  we  do 
not  attempt  to  disguise  it.  Sometimes  we 
put  a  little  paper  trouser  around  a  leg  of 
mutton  or  ham  as  much  as  to  say  “  Do 
not  mistake  it.  Do  not  suppose  it  to  be 
any  other  part.  It  is  a  leg.”  But  we  like 
our  food  “  honest.”  We  are  honest  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  what 
we  do.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  sees  a 
“  subtlety” — a  hedgehog  decorated  with 
almond  spines — but  the  almond  spines 
should  be  anywhere  but  on  a  hedgehog. 
There  they  only  serve  to  remind  us  again 
and  again  that  it  is  by  death  we  live; 
sometimes  a  cake  or  a  cream  is  tortured 
into  some  comical  shajie,  but  the  designs 
are  invariably  coarse,  feeble,  and  untnean- 
ing.  We  have  no  real  culinary  art  in  us. 
Days  that  shone  on  noble  architecture 
and  imperishable  castles,  also  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  their  motive  reflected  upon 
smaller  matters.  We  retain  a  great  deal 
of  the  grossness  and  rudeness  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  without  their  rough  but  earnest 
sentiment 

NEW  STYLE. 
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dress  at  dinner-parties — and  what  can  it 
signify  how  we  sit  or  what  we  have  on  as 
long  as  we  can  reach  our  food  ?  Let  us 
enter  any  middle-class  dining-room,  where 
the  dinner  does  not  happen  to  be  i  la 
Russe.  Look  at  the  company  at  any  or¬ 
dinary  dinner. 

Look  at  the  host  first,  whose  whole  at¬ 
tention  ought  to  be  centred  on  his  guests, 
and  on  making  the  conversation  brilliant 
and  above  all  general.  Poor  fellow,  he  is 
working  hard  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
through  every  course,  for  he  has  to  carve. 
Of  course  he  carves  badly,  having  never 
studied  that  difficult  art, — breaks  a  glass 
or  two, — ^jokes  in  a  crestfallen  way  over 
the  accidents, — rtever  hears  when  he  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  or  answers  vaguely,  his  entire 
mind  being  fixed  on  the  gravy — splashes 
his  cuffs — manual  labor  in  a  tight  dress- 
coat  covers  his  wrinkled  brow  with  honest 
drops — the  sharp  comers  of  his  shirt-col¬ 
lar  fix  themselves  into  his  jaw  and  bring 
the  tears  into  his  eyes.  He  eats  nothing 
himself — the  reason  is  obvious,  he  has  not 
a  moment  to  spare — never  was  a  man  so 
pressed  for  time,  so  anxious,  so  nervous,  so 
bewildered. 

Observe  the  hostess  behind  a  tall  pair 
of  fowls.  She  knows  she  can  not  move 
her  arms  freely,  (what  woman  in  a  low- 
necked  dress  ever  could?)  her  bracelets 
entangle  themselves  with  the  legs  of  the 
fowl  and  with  each  other,  and  clank  like 
chains  and  gyves.  She  gladly  accepts  the 
offer  of  the  nearest  cavalier  made  with 
half  a  heart,  but  noblesse  oblige — to  “  save 
her  trouble.”  Of  course  the  gentleman 
carves  worse  than  the  host,  b^ause  the 
dish  is  not  in  the  right  position  for  him — 
more  crestfallen  jokes — conversation  flags 
— all  watch  him — he  becomes  more  nerv¬ 
ous  and  proceeds  still  more  slowly — he  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  is  awkward — the  guests 
wish  he  would  not  explain,  as  it  delays 
him,  and  the  remark  is  quite  superfluous 
— his  knife  slipping  sends  a  leg  dancing 
across  the  table,  where  it  settles  in  a  nim¬ 
bus  of  grease  upon  the  hostess’s  lap — she 
assures  him  with  a  glare  that  she  “  does 
not  mind,  on  the  contrary”  .  .  .  The 

silence  is  deadly.  ...  At  last  all  are 
served,  one  of  them  having  got  all  the 
meat,  another  all  the  gravy,  and  none  of 
them  any  stuffing;  the  carver  then  obtains 
a  little  flabby  scrap  for  himself,  perfectly 
cold,  just  as  all  the  other  plates  are  remov¬ 
ed. 


Now  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  They 
get  enough  to  eat,  but  seldom  the  right 
kind,  and  they  have  other  sorrows.  They 
are  obliged  to  sit  alternately,  men  and 
women.  It  is  the  merest  and  remotest 
chance  that  they  are  well  matched.  It 
generally  occurs  that  the  youngest  woman 
in  the  room  is  sent  down  with  one  of  the 
oldest  men,  who  may  be  quite  deaf.  I 
have  heard  a  young  wife  complain  that 
for  three  years  she  has  never  been  taken 
down  to  dinner  by  any  one  under  seventy. 
This  is  a  very  common  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  hostess,  and  one  which  of 
course  dooms  “  crabbed  age  and  youth” 
to  dullness  all  dinner-time.  The  older 
and  more  honorable  matrons  are  often  no 
less  unfortunate.  A  clever  woman  is  seat¬ 
ed  beside  a  man  who  believes  that  stump- 
oratory  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  “  woman’s 
rights”  movement,  and  that  an  educated 
wife  can  not  take  care  of  her  husband’s 
house  or  bring  up  his  children.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  is  portioned  oflf  with  some 
ascetic  ecclesiastic  who  supposes  all  beauty 
to  be  a  snare  of  Satan.  None  of  the 
ladies  are  comfortable.  Their  feet  are 
cold,  their  heads  are  hot,  their  arms  are  so 
confined  by  their  tight  low  dresses,  that 
they  can  hardly  cut  their  food,  and,  more¬ 
over,  their  skirts  are  being  crushed  by  the 
crowding  chairs  on  either  side.  In  fact 
they  are  altogether  got  up  as  if  for  a 
dance,  when  to  be  sure  exercise  supplies 
some  reason  for  scanty  clothing. 

The  man  nearest  the  host  is  in  agony 
about  his  large  and  board-like  shirt-front  : 
what  if  that  infatuated  carver  at  the  end 
of  the  table  should  splash  him !  He  is 
afraid  to  look  off  the  dish — he  is  fascinat¬ 
ed  by  the  play  of  the  carving-knife,  and 
if  he  does  turn  his  head,  his  shirt-collar 
makes  it  an  act  of  self-abnegation  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  lady  on  either  hand.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  changing  the  position. 
The  chairs  are  packed  so  closely  that  each 
time  the  footman  tries  to  re.ach  any  thing 
on  the  table,  his  shoulder-knots  tear  down 
a  chignon.  Sometimes  sauce  descends 
upon  the  naked  shoulder.  Again  crest¬ 
fallen  jokes  on  the  crowding,  and  the  spoil¬ 
ing  of  a  priceless  pocket-handkerchief. 
En  fin — the  ladies  begin  to  draw  on  their 
gloves  as  soon  as  dessert  arrives — (what 
gloves  are  worn  for  at  dinner  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.)  The  hostess,  after 
“  catching”  her  own  “  eye”  several  times, 
at  last  succeeds  in  catching  some  one 
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'  else’s.  The  ladies  rise  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence  and  stumble  from  the  room  tread¬ 
ing  on  each  other’s  skirts  and  dragging 
about  chairs.  As  the  door  shuts,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  overhear  the  invariable  remark  on 
the  stairs, — “  Difference  in  the  atmosphere 
outside !” 

Arrived  in  the  drawing-room,  there  com¬ 
mences  a  regular  witches’  sabbath.  There 
are  only  three  subjects  mentioned  when 
the  ladies  are  alone  and  these  are  driven 
to  death.  In  a  “  friendly”  company,  these 
are  the  three  D’s — Domestics — Diseases, 
and  Dress.  Why  does  not  society  adver¬ 
tise  for  a  fourth  D  ?  In  a  more  formal 
and  solemn  party,  there  is  often  only  si¬ 
lence  and  deep  meditation.  Nobody  knows 
any  one,  every  woman  hates  the  rest,  they 
have  nothing  in  common,  and  they  stare 
at  each  other  like  strange  cats. 

The  gentlemen  are  more  at  their  ease. 
There  is  much  more  room  now.  They 
eat  raisins,  try  the  wines,  and  tell  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Dickens  and  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  On  their  arrival  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  which  is  performed  in  a  meek  and 
shamefaced  way  one  at  a  time  and  almost 
unnoticed,  the  ladies  just  wait  for  the  stock 
remark,  “  Pleasant  fire!”  to  rise  and  de¬ 
part  in  peace. 

THE  GUESTS. 

Of  course  there  are  some  dinners  better, 
as  there  are  some  worse  than  this.  In  the 
best  houses  the  servants  are  trained  to  a 
very  perfect  kind  of  waiting,  such  as  it  is 
— swift,  and  above  all  silent — but  this  only 
means  that  they  work  harder.  At  a  din¬ 
ner  h  la  Russe  the  dishes  are  carved  by 
the  attendants  on  the  sideboard,  the  host 
not  attempting  what  he  knows  he  can  not 
perform  with  grace  and  dignity.  The 
table  is  covered  fix)m  the  first  with  the  last 
and  most  ornamental  course,  dessert, — 
not  works  of  art,  statues  or  rich  vases,  but 
chiefly  eatables,  ^it  and  sweets ;  and  what 
I  have  said  of  the  middle-class  dinner, 
holds  good  of  the  patrician  meal  to  a  great 
extent  There  is  a  lamentable  want  of 
poetry,  fancy,  grace  everywhere.  The 
selfsame  objections  must  be  urged  against 
the  placing  and  comfort  of  the  guests.  In 
fact,  the  greater  the  dinner  the  more  evi¬ 
dent  the  Juggernaut  character  of  it  be¬ 
comes  :  and  as  for  general  conversation,  it 
is  unknown. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  modem 
dinners,  whatever  be  their  aim,  practically 
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fail  in  it.  To  the  gourmand,  who  cares 
only  for  the  dishes,  they  are  a  failure,  for 
they  are  not  sufficiently  long  for  him,  there 
is  too  little  variety  in  the  viands,  a  decided 
falling-oflf  of  late  years  in  the  wine-bikbing, 
and  the  courses  are  whisked  away  before 
he  can  quite  assure  himself  of  their  flavor. 
To  the  girl  who  hopes  to  see,  and  be  seen, 
they  are  a  failure,  for  every  one  knows 
that  the  close  and  formal  arrangement  of 
heads  at  a  dinner,  together  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  glitter  of  the  table,  arranged  with  a  view 
to  dazzle,  not  to  set  off  the  diners,  prevents 
the  finest  face  from  “telling.”  Pictures 
packed  close  never  tell  as  those  do  which 
arc  arranged  some  feet  apart:  a  human 
face  requires  even  more  care,  more  space, 
more  repose  in  its  background,  to  set  it 
off,  and  no  pretty  woman  ever  makes  a 
due  impression  at  a  dinner-table.  And 
the  meal  is  equally  a  failure  to  the  ordina¬ 
ry  people,  who  look  upon  it  as  it  should 
be  looked  upon — an  opportunity  for  those 
who  can  seldom  m^t  at  any  other  time, 
to  sp>end  a  few  pleasant  hours  together. 
It  is  very  proper  that  dinner  should  be  the 
time  fix^  for  these  social  gatherings.  A 
company,  like  individuals,  must  meet  on 
some  common  basis,  on  some  equal  foot¬ 
ing.  Every  body  can  eat,  therefore  eating 
is  a  good  common  basis.  But  to  make  a 
number  of  people  happy  whose  faculties 
do  not  begin  and  end  upon  that  very  mo¬ 
derate  basis,  there  must  be  other  bases 
supplied.  Food  is  a  good  one  to  begin 
upon,  but  not  to  begin  and  end  on. 

The  minds,  opinions,  tastes  and  ages  of 
the  guests  ought  to  form  the  first  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  hostess ;  it  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  to  find  a  dozen  people  perfectly  suit¬ 
ed  to  each*  other,  but  for  a  dinner  to  be 
ever  a  really  pleasant  one,  this  must  be  the 
case  to  a  great  extent;  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
hostess  never  in  inviting  guests  to  mingle 
incongruous  elements.  She  must  herself 
set  an  example  of  ease  and  grace.  During 
the  dinner  it  is  not  her  place  to  be  watch¬ 
ing  the  fish,  and  glancing  anxiously  about 
at  the  servants.  It  is  her  privilege  to  be 
the  centre  from  which  all  the  conversation, 
and  tone  of  the  conversation  radiates. 
What  she  is,  will  influence  the  guests.  It 
is  her  business  to  that  they  will  be 
sufficiently  and  projierly  served ;  to  see  that 
they  are  comfortably  placed  and  arranged, 
and  that  all  are  on  an  equality. 

But  is  this  the  general  rule,  even  at  the 
best  dinners,  in  the  best  houses?  Not  at 
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all.  Instead  of  every  thing  in  the  dinner 
being  made  subservient  to  the  comfort  of 
the  guests,  the  guests  are  made  the  victims 
to  the  dinner.  Some  evil-disposed  person 
takes  it  into  his  (or  her)  head  to  magnify 
himself  by  ^ving  a  dinner  party,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  beginning  the  preparations  by  con¬ 
sidering  “Whose  pleasure  and  comfort 
can  I  best  promote  by  making  them  my 
guests  ?’’  the  hostess  says  to  herself,  “  Who 
shall  I  sacrifice  to  my  plate  and  china  ?“ 
Never  dreaming  that  the  guests  should  be 
first  and  the  dinner  second,  she  invariably 
makes  the  dinner  the  primary  object  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  does  not  reflect  that  the  chief 
difficulty,  as  well  as  duty  of  a  hostess,  lies 
in  properly  matching  and  consulting  the 
tastes  of  such  guests  as  may  have  already 
accepted  her  invitation. 

CLASSICAL  DINNERS. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we 
would  take  a  hint  or  two  from  those  old 
Romans  in  their  togas  and  their  stolas! 
How  different  was  their  preparation  for 
their  cocna,  the  one  great  meal,  the  festive 
climax  of  the  day !  Did  they  prepare 
themselves  for  a  close  pack  by  tightening 
all  their  garments  as  we  do,  fastening  straps 
to  our  dress  trousers,  pulling  in  our  waist¬ 
coat  at  the  waist,  fixing  a  painfully  sharp- 
edged  collar  and  an  irreproachable  muslin 
tie ;  (very  much  like  a  piece  of  tape)  upon 
a  shirt-front  as  expansive  and  as  stiff  as  a’ 
sheet  of  tin  ?  Did  their  ladies  throw  aside 
the  day’s  easy  gown  for  a  low-necked  gar¬ 
ment  of  bursting  tightness,  with  no  sleeves, 
no  kerchief ;  and  did  they  sit  regardless  of 
draughts  for  three  hours — wearing  brace¬ 
lets  of  the  most  dangling  and  inconvenient 
form  ever  made  for  dinner  time. 

On  the  contrary  :  the  Romans  prepared 
for  their  meals  by  extra  ease  and  comfort 
of  attire.  Their  loose  and  sweeping  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  day  were  exchanged  for  a 
dress  still  more  convenient,  the  short  and 
colored  synthesis — they  loosened  their  gir¬ 
dles,  they  adorned  their  heads  with  chap¬ 
lets  of  roses  or  ivy — their  very  sandals  were 
removed  by  an  attendant,  who  offered 
them  perfumed  water  as  they  took  their 
places.  Nine,  the  number  of  the  Muses, 
was  the  utmost  number  of  guests  for  one 
table,  only  three  of  whose  sides  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  luxurious  couches,  or  iecii,  cov¬ 
ered  with  costly  drapery,  and  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  tortoise-shell,  on  which  the  men 
reclined  during  the  repast;  the  fourth  side 
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was  left  vacant  for  the  servants  to  place 
the  tall  trays  containing  the  different 
courses— -each  course  being  changed  at 
once,  and  no  single  dishes  being  brought  in 
one  by  one,  after  the  modem  ridiculous 
fashion. 

Three  men  usually  occupied  one  lectus, 
the  seats  being  indicated  by  cushions,  on 
which  the  diner  leaned  his  left  elbow,  as 
he  ate  the  clean  delicious  viands,  without 
forks,  without  knives,  (sometimes  a  kind 
of  spoon  was  used,)  and  contemplated  a 
table  covered  with  works  of  art  made  of 
the  rarest  materials — all  that  the  master 
possessed  of  richest  or  best  was  there  dis¬ 
played,  while  bright  flowers  or  lighted  per¬ 
fumes,  burning  in  vases  of  exquisite  work¬ 
manship,  prevented  the  flavor  of  one 
course  from  infecting  the  next;  the  women, 
w'ho  did  not  recline,  but  sat  upon  chairs, 
were  sufficiently  isolated  to  be  set  off  to 
proper  advantage;  and  the  company  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  very  best  music  procurable  at 
the  time,  or  joined  in  a  conversation  which 
for  two  thousand  years  has  been  proverbial 
for  its  wit,  grace,  and  brilliancy. 

Between  each  course,  or  at  least  between 
what  was  called  the  gustus  and  the  first 
course  of  tire  ccena,  and  again  at  its  termi¬ 
nation,  fragrant  waters  were  handed  round, 
the  attendants  being  boys  or  women 
chosen  for  the  beauty  of  their  appearance 
and  manners,  and  robed  almost  as  superb¬ 
ly  as  the  guests.  If  the  dinner  lasted  into 
the  evening,  for  it  was  a  long  ceremony 
though  its  commencement  was  usually  so 
early,  the  magnificent  saloon  was  lit  by  a 
thousand  lamps  that  glittered  from  amongst 
a  wealth  of  blossoms,  upon  the  golden  sta¬ 
tues  and  anjber  vessels,  while  the  whole 
coup  d’eeit  was  united  and  combined  as  an 
artist  would  express  it,  by  a  canopy  of 
purple  or  scarlet,  that  overhung  the  group. 
Sometimes  a  harp  was  carried  round,  and 
those  of  the  guests  who  had  a  turn  for 
music  or  poetry,  played  or  recited  songs  to 
the  rest.  At  other  times  they  laughed  at 
the  feats  of  agile  acrobats  who  danced  on 
ropes  almost  over  their  very  heads,  or  toss¬ 
ed  up  eggs,  as  in  Alma  Tadema’s  match¬ 
less  picture  of  Pomp)eiian  life. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
formal  arrangement  in  the  seating  of  the 
guests  as  in  our  own  day.  Sometimes  the 
host  assigned  the  places,  but  generally  the 
guests  were  left  to  choose  their  own.  The 
“  place  of  honor”  was  the  first  seat  on  the 
medius  lectus  (middle  couch)  where  the 
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cushion  was  sup{>orted  by  a  little  railing. 
The  host’s  usual  seat  was  adjoining  it,  the 
first  seat  of  the  Imus  lectus,  the  least  hon¬ 
orable  of  the  three  benches.  Plutarch,  who 
discusses  the  matter  in  a  special  chapter 
(Symp>os.  i.  2,)  decides  that  the  choice  of 
places  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  will  of 
intimate  friends  and  young  people,  and 
only  assigned  in  the  case  of  strangers,  or 
guests  requiring  peculiar  distinction.  How 
much  more  pleasant  this,  than  the  modem 
rule,  which  hxes  each  into  a  certain  place, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  no — perhap®  next  to 
the  last  person  he  would  have  chosen  to 
sit  by :  a  thing  which  the  hostess,  even  if 
w’ell-disposed  and  thoughtful,  can  not  al¬ 
ways  foresee,  or  foreseeing  prevent.  But 
we  can  get  hints,  even  from  the  Chinese, 
whose  civilization  we  despise,  and  need 
not  confine  ourselves  to  classical  times ;  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  our  contempora¬ 
ries  all  over  the  world. 

HINTS  FROM  CHIN.\. 

The  Chinese  have  many  pretty  and  ap¬ 
propriate  dinner  forms.  Captain  Laplace, 
of  the  French  navy,  gives  a  sprightly  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fomial  dinner  which  I  can  not 
do  better  than  quote.  The  .“Celestials” 
at  least  seem  to  have  none  of  our  massive 
joints  or  half-done  steaks,  but  prefer  their 
victuals  minced  and  disguised — a  far  more 
civilized  mode  of  eating,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
than  that  adopted  by  the  “  Terrestrial” 
Empires  of  the  world. 

“  The  first  course,”  writes  Laplace,  “  was 
laid  out  in  a  great  number  of  saucers  of 
painted  porcelain,  and  consisted  of  various 
relishes  in  cold  state,  as  salted  earthworms 
prepared  and  dried,  but  so  cut  up  that  I 
fortunately  did  not  know  wH&t  they  were 
until  I  had  swallowed  them;  salted  or 
smoked  fish  or  ham,  both  of  them  cut  into 
extremely  small  slices ;  besides  which  there 
was  what  they  called  Japan  leather,  a  sort 
of  darkisli  skin,  hard  and  tough,  with  a 
strong  and  far  from  agreeable  taste,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  macerated  in  water 
for  some  time.  All  these  et  ceteras,  includ¬ 
ing  among  the  number  a  liquor  which  I 
recognized  to  be  soy,  made  from  a  Japan 
bean  and  long  since  adopted  by  the  wine- 
drinkers  of  Europe  to  revive  flieir  faded 
appetites  or  tastes,  were  used  as  seasoning 
to  a  great  number  of  stews  which  were 
contained  in  bowls,  and  succeeded  each 
other  uninterruptedly.  All  the  dishes, 
without  exception,  swam  in  soup :  on  one 
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side  figured  pigeon’s  eggs  cooked  in  gravy, 
together  with  ducks  and  fowls  cut  very 
small  and  immersed  in  a  dark-colored 
sauce :  on  the  other,  little  balls  made  of 
shark’s  fins,  eggs  prepared  by  heat,  (of 
which  both  the  smell  and  the  taste  seemed 
to  us  equally  repulsive,)  immense  grubs,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  seafish,  crabs  and  pounded 
shrimps.” 

The  next  page  is  devoted  to  complaints 
and  jests  upon  the  two  little  ivory  chop¬ 
sticks  tipped  with  silver,  which  are  of  course 
very  difficult  for  an  European  accustomed 
as  he  is  to  fork  and  knife,  to  use  effectual¬ 
ly.  But  the  chopsticks  appear  to  me  a  far 
more  appropriate  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  lady  than  our  dangerous  weaprons 
of  feeding.  ITie  association  of  a  gentle 
maiden  with  a  fork,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
knife,  is  to  my  mind  an  unnatural  one. 
Knives  and  forks  should  be  left  to  the 
brawny  fists  of  the  cook’s  assistants.  In 
the  refined  dining-room  some  milder  in¬ 
struments,  or  none,  should  be  employed. 

“The  wine,”  continues  Laplace,  “cir¬ 
culated  freely,  and  the  toasts  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  The  liquor  was 
taken  hot.  .  .  We  drank  it  in  little  gilt 

cups,  having  the  shape  of  an  antique  vase, 
with  two  handles  of  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship,  and  kept  constantly  filled  by  attend¬ 
ants  holding  large  silver  vessels  like  coffee 
pots. 

“  After  all  these  good  things  served  one 
upon  the  other,  of  which  it  gave  me  pleas¬ 
ure  to  see  the  last,  succeeded  the  second 
course  which  was  preceded  by  a  little  cer¬ 
emony,  the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be 
a  trial  of  the  guests’  appetites.  Upon  the 
edges  of  four  bowls  arranged  in  a  square, 
three  others  were  placed,  filled  with  stews, 
and  surmounted  by  an  eighth,  which  thus 
formed  the  summit  of  a  pyramid;  and  the 
custom  is,  to  touch  none  of  these,  although 
invited  by  the  host  On  the  refusal  of  the 
party,  the  whole  disapi>eared,  and  the  table 
was  covered  with  articles  in  pastry  and 
sugar,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  salad 
composed  of  the  tender  shoots  of  the  bam¬ 
boo,  and  some  watery  preparations  that 
exhaled  a  most  disagreeable  odor. 

“  Up  to  this  point  the  relishes  of  which 
I  first  spoke  had  been  the  sole  accompani¬ 
ment  of  all  the  successive  ragouts.  They, 
still  served  to  season  the  bowls  of  plain 
rice  which  the  attendants  now  for  the  first 
time  placed  before  each  guest. 

“ .  .  .  The  second  course  lasted  a 
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much  shorter  time  than  the  first :  the  at¬ 
tendants  cleared  away  every  thing.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  table  was  strewed  with  flowers, 
which  vied  with  each  other  in  brilliancy. 
Pretty  baskets  filled  with  the  same  were 
mixed  with  plates  which  contained  a  vast 
variety  of  delicious  sweetmeats  as  well  as 
cakes,  of  which  the  forms  were  as  ingeni¬ 
ous  as  they  were  varied.  Napkins  steeped 
in  warm  water,  and  flavored  with  otto  of 
roses,  are  frequently  handed  to  each  guest 
by  the  servants  in  attendance.” 

The  Chinese,  among  their  innumerable 
little  dishes,  utilize  a  great  many  creatures 
which  we  consider  “  unclean.”  The  wealthi¬ 
er  classes  are  greatly  addicted  to  gastro¬ 
nomic  enjoyment,  and  are  quite  as  particu¬ 
lar  in  their  way  as  a  Frenchman  could  be. 
The  masses,  owing  to  their  poverty  and 
the  scarcity  of  pasturage,  consume  little 
meat,  milk,  or  butter,  and  substitute  for  the 
latter  the  oil  of  the  Sesamum  oruntalt,  and 
the  castor-oil  plant  Ruinus communis,  which 
in  a  cooked  state  appear  to  lose  their  de¬ 
tergent  qualities.  Of  meat,  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  is  pork.  Fish,  ducks,  and  wild  fowl 
are  plentiful,  and  plentifully  devoured. 
I>ogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice  are  largely  eaten 
by  the  f>oorer  classes.  The  larvae  of  the 
sphinx  moth,  and  a  grub  bred  in  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  shark’s  fins,  the  Dytiscus  or  water- 
beetle,  even  silkworms  fried,  (after  the 
cocoon  IS  spun,)  are  among  the  stranger 
delicacies,  and  the  rich  indulge  in  the  cost¬ 
ly  bird’s-nest  soup,  sea-slugs,  and  paws  of 
bears.  The  Tartar^  are  addicted  to  a  soup 
composed  of  mare’s  milk  and  blood,  which 
seems  odious  enough  to  English  tastes. 
But  none  of  these  things  are,  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  as  irretrievably  bad 
as  the  great  mass  of  flesh-meat,  done  or 
underdone,  with  its  own  bones  and  joints  in 
it,  which  seems  indispensable  at  the  table 
of  an  English  gentleman. 

English  people  are  often  heard  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  want  of  variety  in  their  food. 
The  housewife  often  despairingly  exclaims, 
“  Would  that  some  new  animal  could  be 
invented  !”  It  is  true — beef,  mutton,  veal 
— veal,  mutton,  beef — turkey,  fowl — fowl, 
turkey — are  a  little  wearing.  In  spring¬ 
time,  a  safe  wager  might  be  laid  at  every 
dinner,  that  salmon  and  lamb  will  appear 
— there  is  seldom  any  thing  else.  At  oth¬ 
er  times  of  the  year,  one  can  be  almost  as 
certain  of  what  one  will  get.  All  dinners 
are  exactly  alike.  If  we  except  the  houses 
of  very  aristocratic,  very  wealthy,  or  very 


artistic  people,  the  patterns  on  the  plates 
are  almost  the  same  everywhere  else — so 
are  the  d’oyleys — so  are  the  wine-glasses — 
so  are  the  silver  epergnes ;  and  why  these 
things  should  be  so  is  a  mystery ;  but  then 
the  English  are  not  an  artistic  people  I 

ODD  FOOD. 

Why  should  we  so  seldom  take  "hints  from 
the  continental  tables  ?  Certainly  we  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  our  model  in  the  French  cui¬ 
sine,  where  the  cooks  are  artists ;  but  is 
this  practically  the  case  ?  Surely  not. 
Our  meals  are  in  every  respect  absolutely 
different  from  theirs,  and  so  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  courses,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  dishes.  Besides,  they  actually  eat 
a  great  number  of  things  that  our  insular 
prejudice  forbids  us  to  touch.  We  pay 
enormously  for  oysters,  but  we  scorn  the 
notion  of  eating  frogs  or  snails.  Our  poor 
must  have  meat,  whatever  be  the  price,  yet 
a  starving  man  in  England  would  reject 
horse.  We  delight  in  mushrooms,  but 
nothing  can  induce  us  to  touch  any  other 
kind  of  fungus,  except  the  truffle,  although 
there  are  many  as  good,  and  far  more  plen 
tiful.  Why  should  a  nation  that  does  not 
object  to  crabs  and  pigs,  decline  caterpil¬ 
lars,  rats,  mice,  and  other  clean-feeding 
animals  ?  Why  should  hares  and  rabbits 
be  sought  after,  and  myriads  of  cats  sim¬ 
ply  wasted  ? 

Many  sea  things  are  eaten  by  the  Ital¬ 
ians  and  Swiss  which  we  are  horrified  at, 
such  as  limpets  and  gelatinous  creatures. 
Snakes  in  many  countries  are  known  to  be 
capital  eating;  and  why  should  they  be 
thought  worse  of  than  eels  ?  Soyer,  in  his 
“  History  of  Food,”  gives  good  reasons  for 
eating  a  number  of  creatures  forgotten  or 
contemned  by  us.  The  Roman  peasant 
considered  a  young  fox,  fattened  on  grapes 
and  roasted  on  the  spit,  a  morsel  for  a  king 
in  autumn  time.  We  might  do  better  with 
the  foxes  we  hunt  so  laboriously,  than  give 
them  to  the  hounds.  'I'he  Greeks  willing¬ 
ly  ate  the  hedgehog  in  a  ragoHl,  and  so  did 
the  English  until  lately,  and  most  delicious 
it  is  said  to  be. 

Among  birds,  many  kinds  eaten  by  our 
forefathers  with  goUt,  have  now  come  to 
be  rejected  by  us,  simply  through  their 
diminished  numbers.  Swans,  i)eacocks, 
cranes,  bitterns,  herons,  curlews,  etc.,  are 
instances  of  this — we  would  not  eat  them 
now — yet  only  their  increasing  scarcity 
caused  them  to  be  discontinued,  Rook^ 
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jackdaws,  magpies,  and  in  fact  all  the  com¬ 
mon  native  birds  were  prized  in  ‘the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  and  now  only  a  few  of 
them  are  considered  delicate  enough  for 
our  refined  and  fastidious  tables. 

Indeed  our  fastidiousness  is  almost  too 
great  nowadays,  only  it  seems  to  set  the 
wrong  way,  and  the  poor  are  more  particu¬ 
lar  than  the  rich.  The  welcome  invention 
of  Australian  beef,  mutton,  tongues,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  the  very  best  of  their  kind, 
is  only  objected  to  because  so  much  cheap¬ 
er  than  our  own;  but  these  admirable 
preparations  are  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance  on  all  the  best  tables  as  occa¬ 
sional  dishes,  and  by  many  thrifty  middle- 
class  families,  they  are  largely  consumed. 
But  the  poor,  some  of  them  people  who 
hardly  know  what  it  is  to  touch  meat,  turn 
up  their  dainty  noses  at  “  Australian  stuff." 
But  perhaps  even  /A/y  will  condescend  to 
accept  it  in  a  few  years’  time. 

CHEESE  AND  OLIVES. 

The  Italian  cookery  of  the  best  kind  is 
extremely  good  and  very  varied.  Cheese, 
olives,  b^ns,  and  many  vegetables  we  ig¬ 
nore,  enter  largely  into  their  catalogue  of 
relishes  and  flavorings.  What  manifold 
delicacies  we  might  prepare  with  cheese  I 
Abroad  it  is  eaten  in  powder  with* all  kinds 
of  soup,  as  flavoring  to  beef,  vegetables, 
curry,  etc.  Soyer  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  cheese.  He  begins,  “A  demigod, 
Aristeus,  son  of  Apollo  and  king  of  Arca¬ 
dia,  invented  cheese,  and  the  whole  of 
Greece  welcomed  with  gratitude  this  royal 
and  almost  divine  present"  The  Hebrews 
sometimes  mention  it  in  their  sacred  wri¬ 
tings.  Mare’s  milk,  ass’s  milk,  but  above 
all  camel’s  milk,  make  the  most  exquisite 
cheese.  Mixed  milks  were  used  by  the 
Phrygians,  Scythians,  and  Greeks,  the  Si¬ 
cilians  also  mixed  the  milk  of  goats  and 
ewes.  The  pale  goat’s  milk  cheese  so 
much  used  in  Germany,  the  South  of 
France,  and  Switzerland  at  the  present  day 
is  very  pleasant  in  taste,  and  not  so  provo¬ 
cative  of  thirst  as  Dutch  cheeses  and  our 
own  salt  cheeses.  It  there  frequently  re¬ 
places  butter. 

As  for  the  olive— oh  1  delicate  fruit,  fit 
for  a  queen’s  lips,  with  its  soft  grey-green 
skin,  like  the  green  in  sunset  skies, — alas  1 
in  England  the  olive  is  hardly  seen  at  all 
upon  the  table,  seldom  used  in  cookery. 
Why  this  is  so  I  can  not  understand.  The 
love  olives  is  certainly  an  acquired  taste. 


one  may  eat  them  three  or  four  times  and 
hate  them,  and  then  one  fine  day  try  an¬ 
other  and  suddenly  like  them.  There  is  a 
strange  fragrance  in  the  taste  of  them  on¬ 
ly  detected  after  they  are  eaten,  which  is 
most  subtle  and  delicious.  It  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  whiff  of  the  sea  wafted 
across  a  hyacinth  field  in  spring ;  and  if 
any  fortunate  reader  has  ever  stood  on  one 
of  the  hills  near  Lyme  Regis  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  where  the  distance  is  blue  with  these 
fragrant  flowers,  and  the  green  fields  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  blue  haze  where 
they  grow,  and  felt  the  sea  breeze  sweep 
along  them — he  may  go  home  and  eat  ol¬ 
ives  and  understand  them. 

ORNA.MENT. 

Why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  artistic, 
should  there  be  but  one  law  to  govern  the 
arrangement  of  every  dinner  that  is  given, 
whatever  be  the  tastes,  requirements,  edu¬ 
cation,  or  incomes  of  the  givers  ?  Why 
must  the  cloth  be  white,  the  napkins  white, 
the  glasses  white,  with  a  very  tall  dish  or 
epergne  in  the  centre  of  the  board,  two 
smaller  ones,  or  candelabra,  on  each  side 
— if  the  host  has  not  these  things  he  must 
hire  them — an  even  number  of  flat  dishes 
ranged  at  equal  distances  along  the  table 
in  double  row,  two,  or  four,  or  six  pots  of 
flowers,  placed  quite  formally,  without  the 
slightest  deviation  or  change — there  is  the 
usual  dinner  table.  Is  it  not  this  deep- 
rooted  admiration  for  exactitude  and  for¬ 
mality,  and  mistrust  of  originality  and  the 
vagaries  of  genius,  that  have  measured  and 
smoothed  and  weighed  all  the  picturesque 
beauty  out  of  English  fabrics  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  every  kind  ?  Does  not  this 
account  in  great  mea.sure  for  the  fact  that 
every  flower  or  fern  leaf  engraved  on  our 
glass  ware,  every  representation  of  people 
and  lands(^I>es  on  our  china,  the  paintings 
on  our  fans,  the  form  of  our  houses,  the 
shape  of  our  furniture,  the  texture  of  our 
dresses,  is  so  hopelessly  inferior  to  those 
made  four  hundred  years  ago— to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  two  thousand — that  we  are  always 
striving  to  get  back  again  to  the  old  forms, 
the  old  colors,  the  old  wondrous  handi¬ 
craft.  In  ancient  cloth  and  silk  the  une¬ 
venness  of  the  threads,  a  flaw  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  nowadays  by  the  most 
careless  overseer,  is  the  actual  cause  of  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  fabrics,  the  imper¬ 
fect  colors  form  the  inimitable  tints  that 
painters  love,  and  that  are  never  seen  in 
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modern  dyes,  TTie  old  Venetian  glass, 
now  priceless  and  rare,  will  be  found  ex¬ 
ceedingly  irregular  in  color  and  form,  often 
the  bottles  do  not  even  stand  straight,  the 
ornaments  in  twisted  glass  laid  on  them 
are  generally  different  on  the  two  sides —  ^ 
the  maker  followed  the  whim  of  his  genius 
as  he  worked,  and  never  cut  or  measured 
his  work  to  see  that  every  spot  or  line  cor- 
rwponded  with  every  other.  These  so- 
called  flaws  are  of  constant  recurrence  in 
all  Oriental  work.  The  enamel  of  flowers 
painted  on  their  vases  is  thicker  or  darker 
in  one  place  than  another,  we  find  a  carpet 
where  six  spots  are  considered  sufficient 
match  to  five— et  cetera,  ad  lib.  We  are 
only  just  beginning  to  perceive  that  it  is  to 
this  we  owe  half  the  picturesque  element  in 
these  things — ^not  that  inaccuracy  alone 
makes  a  thing  beautiful,  far  from  it — but 
that  over-accuracy,  over-care  which  slack¬ 
ens  the  freedom  of  the  hand  and  dulls  the 
instincts  of  the  mind,  is  certain  to  beget 
that  feebleness,  tameness,  and  want  of 
spirit  and  fire  which  is  so  noticeable  in 
modem  work  whatever  its  kind  or  degree, 
and  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  work  of 
previous  ages,  however  barbaric. 

Let  us,  then,  not  be  afraid  to  go  an 
inch  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Let  us  not 
fear  to  place  occasionally,  when  laying  out 
our  table,  a  dish  a  little  awry,  just  to  take 
off  that  sense  of  immaculateness,  untoucha¬ 
bleness,  that  the  measured  formality  of  a 
dinner-table  always  gives  one."  I^t  us 
even  sometimes  assert  our  independence 
by  having  an  uneven  number  of  dishes,  or 
dishes  of  irregular  height  placed  along  the 
snow-white  cloth.  And  why  is  the  cloth 
to  be  always  snow-white  ?  Why  should 
not  a  colored  border,  fringe,  or  stripe,  be 
introduced  to  break  the  blank  spotlessness 
of  that  inevitable  cloth  ?  Again :  the  ex¬ 
treme  fineness  of  the  table-cloth,  is  a  point 
of  pride  with  the  modem  housewife.  Let 
the  design  be  what  it  will,  the  cloth  must 
be  fine.  Now,  a  very, coarse  cloth,  provi¬ 
ded  the  pattern  upon  it  be  handsome,  has 
not  a  bad  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  far 
more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  too  fine  a 
one.  The  napkins — which  are  theoretical¬ 
ly  supposed  to  be  to  wipe  the  fingers  or 
lips  upon,  but  which,  through  their  weight 
and  stiffness,  never  answer  the  purpose — 
ought  to  be  fine  :  the  table  cloth  should  be 
rather  the  reverse.  A  handsome  diaper  is 
probably  the  most  appropriate  pattern  for 
a  damask  cloth,  and  it  is  sure  to  tell  if  the 


cloth  is  not  too  fine — ^borders  or  stripes  of 
every  variety  might  with  advantage  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  them. 

Let  me  also  pray  such  hostesses  as  wish 
their  table  to  be  beautiful,  to  dispense  with 
the  modem  white  wine-glasses,  which, 
however  perfect  of  their  kind,  are  quite 
uninteresting  to  an  artistic  eye.  The  an¬ 
tique  Venetian  glass,  so  exquisite  in  color, 
so  delicate  and  picturesque  in  form,  so  light, 
yet  hardly  so  fragile  as  the  modem  best 
glass,  as  the  latter  from  its  weight  as  op¬ 
posed  to  its  thinness,  must  smash  if  it  falls, 
and  the  former  may  not — the  antique  Ve¬ 
netian  can  hardly  be  procured  now  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  cover  a  table,  or  at 
least  by  ordinary  purses.  But  the  modem 
imitations  of  it,  by  Salviati,  though  usually 
not  equal  to  the  old,  are  quite  near  enough 
to  be  very  beautiful  on  the  table,  and  with¬ 
in  the  means  of  most  dinner-giving  peo¬ 
ple. 

Again,  why  are  the  designs  of  modem 
dinner  and  dessert-services  so  bad  ?  Why 
are  the  soup-tureens  so  bloated  and  gouty  ? 
Why  are  the  paintings  on  the  plates  so 
tame  and  silly — the  colors  so  staring,  and 
yet  not  brilliant  ?  Why  are  the  handles 
of  all  covered  dishes  mere  shapeless  lumps, 
vulgarly  streaked  with  useless  and  unmean¬ 
ing  da.shes  of  gold  ?  People  do  not  seem 
to  notice  these  things  when  they  select 
their  china  or  other  things  as  they  do  when 
they  select  a  picture. 

I  am  speaking  of  ordinary  tables.  I  am 
glad  to  recognize  in  much  of  Wedgwootl’s 
aqd  Minton’s  china  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tif^ul  forms  and  combinations  of  color.  But 
these  are  almost,  without  exception,  copies 
or  adaptations  of  antique  wares,  and  in 
cost  far  beyond  the  purses  of  ordinary 
middle-class  people,  in  whose  houses  these 
works  of  art  are  very  seldom  seen.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  some  of  the  china  ornamented 
with  rough  and  spirited  sketches — evident¬ 
ly  by  French  artists — the  enameled  tur¬ 
quoise  borders  and  little  pre-Raphaelite 
heads  of  girls  and  children,  are  quite  ex¬ 
quisite;  but  unhappily  the  men  are  rare 
who  could  furnish  their  tables  with  services 
even  more  costly  than  the  old  Worcester, 
Dresden,  or  Majolica. 

Again,  let  us  not  pile  our  flower-baskets 
and  fruit-trays  a  yard  high,  not  even,  O 
impatient  housewife !  the  centre-piece.  Let 
your  guests  be  able  to  see  each  other 
across  the  hospitable  board.  Let  the  table 
be  low,  and  covered  sufficiently,  but  not 
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too  much,  with  flat  and  pretty  dishes,  never 
over-full,  never  too  formally  arranged,  and 
decked  with  fresh  flowers  or  even  autumn 
leaves.  You  can  never  have  too  many 
real  flowers  upon  your  table  :  they  refresh 
the  senses,  and  often  modify  the  too  over¬ 
powering  odors  of  the  dishes.  Introduce 
without  fear  such  tasteful  articles  as  may 
brighten  and  adorn  the  table — rare  china, 
statuettes,  Indian  jars,  queer  old  ladles. 
These  will  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  mind, 
while  your  fine  old  fruity  or  dry  wines  and 
various  courses  are  fortifying  the  body — it 
is  so  pleasant  to  have  something  interesting 
to  look  at,  and  it  is  so  seldom  there  is  any 
thing  but  the  food.  The  decoration  of  the 
dining-room  is  frequently  neglected.  There 
are  often  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  no  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  table,  nothing  to  satisfy  any 
other  of  our  faculties  except  the  gastrono¬ 
mic  one ;  and  if  we  chance  to  sit  by  a 
wearisome  or  unsympathetic  companion, 
we  feel  the  want  all  the  more  painfully. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  may  hope  to  see 
arm-chairs  and  plenty  of  elbow-room  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  uncomfortable  crowd  of 
narrow  seats ;  but  this  at  present  seems  so 
far  off  that  we  had  better  say  no  more 
about  it.  At  present  we  do  not  seem  to 
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be  alive  to  considerations  of  either  com¬ 
fort  or  beauty. 

We  are  the  slaves  of  “  use  and  wont.” 
Habit  blinds  our  eyes  to  the  detestable  na¬ 
ture  of  many  of  our  customs — prejudice 
and  cowardice  prevent  us  from  abolishing 
*or  modifying  what  is  seen  to  be  bad.  An 
immense  insular  self-conceit  often  hinders 
us  from  adopting  what  is  really  superior  in 
the  customs  of  foreigners ;  a  want  of  art¬ 
istic  feeling  makes  us  helpless  and  awk¬ 
ward  in  what  we  do  adopt,  and  a  still 
greater  want  of  imagination  leads  us  to  re¬ 
ject  any  hints  that  are  from  time  to  time 
thrown  out  for  our  improvement.  The 
stupidity  of  our  ladies  is  the  despair  of 
French  dressmakers  —  the  unconscious 
grossness  of  our  tastes  is  a  staple  subject 
of  ridicule  all  over  the  continent — our 
affected  connoisseurs  drive  musicians  and 
artists  mad — our  modern  houses,  including 
the  chimney-pots,  may  occasionally  be 
comfortable,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  devoid 
alike  of  intelligence  and  refinement:  our 
social  gatherings  are  often  marred  by  the 
unnatural  union  of  Quaker  stiffness  with 
vulgar  and  inexcusable  license,  and  our 
public  thoroughfares  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  May  Haweis. 


St.  Paul’s. 

THE  ASRAI. 

Tis  midnight,  and  the  light  upon  my  desk 
Bums  dim  and  blue,  and  flickers  as  I  read 
The  gold-clasp’d  tome^  whose  stained  yellow  leaves 
Feel  spongy  to  the  touch  yet  rough  with  dust. 

When  Clari,  from  her  chamber  overhead. 

Her  bright  hair  flowing  brighter  from  the  brush. 
Steals  in,  and  peeps,  and  sits  upon  my  knee. 

And  winds  her  gentle  arms  around  my  neck. 

And  sidelong  peeping  oh  the  page  antique 
Rains  her  warm  looks,  and  kisses  as  I  read. 

“  Before  man  grew  of  the  four  elements 
The  Asrai  grew  of  tliree — fire,  water,  air — 

Not  earth, — they  were  not  earthly.  That  was  ere 
The  opening  of  the  golden  eye  of  day : 

The  world  was  silvern, — moonlight  mystical 
Flooded  her  glimmering  continents  and  seas, —  " 
And  in  green  places  the  pale  Asrai  walked 
To  deep  and  melancholy  melody, 

Musing,  and  cast  no  shades. 

“  These  could  not  die 

As  men  die :  Death  came  later ;  pale  yet  fair. 
Pensive  yet  happy,  in  the  silvern  light 
The  Asrai  wander’d,  choosing  for  their  homes 
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All  gentle  places — valleys  mossy  deep, 

Star-haunted  waters,  yellow  strips  of  sand 
Kissing  the  bright  edge  of  the  glittering  sea. 

And  glittering  caverns  in  the  gaunt  hill-sides 
Frosted  with  gems  and  dripping  diamond  dews 
In  mossy  basins  where  the  water  black 
Bubbled  with  wondrous  breath.  The  world  was  pale. 
And  these  were  things  of  pallor ;  flowers  and  scents. 

All  glittering  things  came  later ;  later  still 
Ambition,  with  thin  hand  upon  his  heart. 

Crept  out  of  heaven  and  hung  the  heights  of  earth 
With  lights  miraculous ;  later  still,  man  dug 
Out  of  the  caves  the  thick  and  golden  glue 
That  knits  together  the  stone  rite  of  earth. 

Nor  flowers,  nor  scents,  the  pallid  Asrai  knew. 

Nor  burning  aspiration  heavenward. 

Nor  blind  dejection  downward  under  earth 
After  the  things  that  glitter.  Their  desires 
Shone  stationary — gentle  love  they  knew 
For  one  another — and  in  their  pale  world 
Silent  they  walked  and  mused,  knowing  no  guile. 

With  lives  that  flow’d  within  as  quietly 

As  rain  drops  dripping  with  bright  measured  beat 

From  mossy  cavern-eaves.” 

O  Love  !  My  love  ! 

How  thy  heart  beats  1  how  the  fond  kisses  rain  ! 

We  can  not  love  like  those— ours  is  a  pain, 

A  tumult,  a  delirium,  a  dream. 

O  little  one  of  four  sweet  elements. 

Fire  on  thy  face,  and  moisture  in  thine  eyes, 

Thy  \vhite  breast  heaving  with  the  rich  rare  air, 

And  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  kissing  mouth 
The  warmth,  the  Joy,  the  impulse,  and  delight 
Of  the  enamor’d  gentle-hearted  earth 
Bright  with  the  flowery  fullness  of  the  sun  ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 
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Until  a  recent  period,  the  bottom  of 
the  Deep  Sea  has  been — if  I  may  make 
use  of  an  Irish  “  bull” — an  unknown  land  to 
us ;  for  the  means  of  research  into  its  con¬ 
dition  were  very  unsatisfactory.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
temperature.  If  we  let  down  a  self-regis¬ 
tering  thermometer,  which  should  give  the 
lowest  or  the  highest  temperature  which  is 
there  encountered,  there  is  this  source  of 
error  in  the  indications  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter — that  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  upon  the  glass  bulb  will  very  probably 


so  alter  the  shape  of  the  bulb  as  to  force 
up  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  register  a  temperature  several  degrees 
higher  than  that  which  is  actually  encoun¬ 
tered.  Now  it  has  only  been  recently — 
through  the  .ingenious  contrivance  of  my 
late  excellent  friend.  Professor  Miller,  of 
King’s  College — that  this  difliculty  has 
been  overcome.  We  found,  on  putting 
thermometers  of  ordinary  construction  in¬ 
to  the  water-chamber  of  an  instrument  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principle  of  the  Bramah 
press,  with  a  powerful  force  pump  that 
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should  subject  these  thermometers  to  pres¬ 
sure  of  any  amount  up  to  three  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  that  the  very  best  instruments 
that  had  been  previously  relied  upon  were 
raised  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water  forced  in ;  and  we 
found  that  inferior  thermometers,  such  as 
had  been  used  in  many  deep-sea  soundings 
on  former  occasions,  were  raised  from 
twenty  to  fifty  degrees.  So  that  you  see 
there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  any 
previous  deei)-sea  soundings  a.s  to  tempe¬ 
rature,  except  in  this,  that  we  know  that 
the  error  of  their  thermometers  could  not 
have  been  less  than  a  certain  amount  For 
instance,  when  Sir  James  Ross  and  his 
companions  carried  on  their  deep  sound¬ 
ings  in  the  Southern  Seas,  and  found,  as 
they  very  often  did,  at  a  depth  of  from  1500 
to  2000  fathoms,  that  their  thermometers 
indicated  a  temperature  of  39  or  40  de¬ 
grees,  we  now  know  that  the  smallest  er¬ 
ror  of  their  thermometers  being  seven  or 
eight  degrees  at  those  depths,  the  true  tem¬ 
perature  could  not  have  been  higher  than 
about  32  degrees — that  is,  about  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  of  fresh  water.  The  means  which 
Professor  Miller  suggested  for  overcoming 
this  difficulty  was  extremely  simple.  It  was 
merely  to  inclose  the  bulb  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  an  outer  bulb,  sealed  round  the 
neck,  a  space  being  left  between  the  two 
bulbs.  Now  that  space  was  not  left  en¬ 
tirely  empty ;  it  was  about  three  parts  fill¬ 
ed  with  fluid.  You  may  ask.  Why  was  the 
fluid  introduced  there  ?  For  this  reason 
— if  only  air  had  been  left  in  that  space, 
the  inner  bulb  would  have  been  a  very 
long  time  in  taking  the  temperature  of  the 
water  round  the  outer  bulb ;  the  air  being 
a  bad  conductor,  it  would  have  been  ne¬ 
cessary  to  allow  the  thermometer  to  re¬ 
main  perhaps  an  hour  before  the  mercury 
or  spirit  of  the  inner  bulb  would  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  temperature  of  the  water  outside  ; 
but  by  introducing  between  the  bulbs  some 
spirit,  that  spirit  conveyed  the  heat  or  the 
cold  from  the  outer  to  the  inner.  Still  the 
intervening  space  was  not  filled  with  the 
spirit,  because  if  it  had  been,  the  pressure 
upon  the  outer  bulb,  and  its  consequent 
change  of  form,  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner  upon  the  inner  bulb ;  but  by 
leaving  void  a  part  of  that  space,  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  capacity  of  the  outer  bulb 
which  pressure  might  produce  merely  di¬ 
minish^  that  void,  and  produced  no  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  shape  of  the  inner  bulb.  We 


subjected  thermometers,  which  were  thus 
protected,  to  the  pressure  of  three  tons  to 
the  square  inch,  and  found  that  they  did 
not  rise  more  than  about  one  degree ;  and 
that  small  rise  was  really  due,  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  to  an  increase  of  heat  in 
the  liquid  occasioned  by  the  pressure  to 
which  it  was  subjected.  That  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  thermometer  has  been  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  real 
temperature  of  the  deepest  ocean  waters  ; 
and  I  shall  show  you  what  very  importanw 
information  we  have  derived  from  its  use. 

The  pressure  which  is  caused  by  a  col¬ 
umn  of  water  of  course  varies  with  the 
height  of  the  column — that  is  to  say,  with 
the  depth  of  the  water ;  and  in  round  num¬ 
bers  we  may  say  that  at  800  fathoms  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  water  is  one  ton 
upon  every  square  inch ;  therefore,  at 
2400  fathoms,  which  was  nearly  the  great¬ 
est  depth  to  which  our  soundings  extend¬ 
ed,  the  pressure  is  three  tons  to  the  square 
inch ;  and  that  is  just  the  pressure  to  which 
our  thermometers  had  been  tested.  There¬ 
fore  we  know  that  we  had  within  a  degree 
(we  always  use  two  thermometers)  the  real 
temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Now  I  shall  show  you  what  very  curious 
and  important  information  we  derived  from 
ascertaining  the  temperature,  not  only  of 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  different  depths, 
but  also  of  different  portions  of  the  column 
of  water  in  going  down  to  the  bottom. 
This  we  ascertained  by  letting  down  our 
thermometers  to  a  certain  depth,  and  then 
taking  them  up;  then  letting  them  down 
to  a  greater  depth ;  and  so  on.  In  that 
manner  we  got  what  I  term  “  serial  sound¬ 
ings” — that  is,  a  series  of  temi)eratures  of  dif- 
erent  depths  in  the  same  spot ;  and  those 
corresponded  very  closely  indeed  with  the 
bottom  temperatures  that  we  got  at  like 
varying  deptns.  As  a  rule,  the  lowest 
temperature  was  always  the  bottom  tem¬ 
perature.  I  shall  presently  explain  to  you 
how  this  comes  to  pass. 

Our  first  expedition  was  a  very  short 
one.  We  had  very  bad  weather  in  a  very 
stormy  region,  between  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  we  were 
not  able  to  make  many  soundings  or  many 
dredgings ;  and  yet,  by  a  piece  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  good  fortune,  the  temperature  ot 
the  soundings  that  we  obtain^  were  as 
curious  as  any  we  have  obtained  since; 
and  they  suggested  to  me  a  general  doc¬ 
trine  in  regard  to  Oceanic  Circulation, 
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that  all  our  subsequent  researches  have 
tended  to  confirm.  The  general  facts  of 
the  case  you  will  see  by  this  map  and  the 
table  by  the  side  of  it.  Here  is  the  north 
point  of  Scotland,  the  Orkney  Islands,  and 
Stomoway.j  the  little  port  of  the  Hebrides 
from  which  we  started.  Here  are  the 
Faroe  Islands.  This  dotted  line  is  what  is 
called  the  “  hundred  fathom  line” — that  is, 
the  line  which  bounds  that  curious  plat¬ 
form,  so  to  si>eak,  of  which  the  British  Is¬ 
lands  constitute  the  highest  part.  So  that 
dotted  line  around  the  Faroe  Islands  repre¬ 
sents  water  which*  is  under  100  fathoms. 
Now  between  this  and  the  Shetland  Islands 
is  a  deep  channel  reaching  down  to  600 
fathoms,  which  is  a  depth  nearly  equal  to 
the  height  of  Snowdon.  Our  soundings 
in  the  first  expedition  were  made  along 
this  line,  where  we  found,  in  a  part  of  the 
channel,  very  low  temperatures,  such  as 
33,  32-2,  and  32  degrees.  But  at  the  like 
depth  in  another  part  of  this  channel,  the 
soundings,  as  marked  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  table,  show  a  temperature  of  45  to  48 
degrees.  Here  was  a  very  mark^  and 
curious  contrast ;  for  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  each  other,  in  one  instance  only 
twenty  miles  apart,  we  found  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  climates  at  the  same  depth. 

Now  the  existence  of  these  two  very  differ¬ 
ent  climates  showed  itself,  when  we  carefully 
worked  it  out  afterwards,  in  two  very  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  of  animal  life,  and  in  two  very 
distinct  kinds  of  deposit  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  I  will  first  show  how  our  next 
year’s  work  in  the  same  region  filled  up 
and  completed  this  inquiry,  and  gave  us 
some  very  curious  points  in  addition.  You 
may  imagine  with  what  interest  we  went 
over  this  ground  again,  provided  with  our 
superior  thermometers ;  for  the  first  year’s 
work  was  done  with  the  old  thermometers ; 
only  the  depths  were  not  so  great  as  se¬ 
riously  to  interfere  with  their  performance. 
And  you  will  observe  that  whether  those 
thermometers  had  been  in  error  or  not, 
(which  we  did  not  know  till  we  tried,)  the 
same  effect  would  be  produced  in  raising 
the  mercury  at  500  fathoms,  whether  it 
was  in  the  warm  or  the  cold  area ;  so  that 
the  difference  (rf  the  warm  and  the  cold — 
between  about  32  and  47  degrees — would 
be  just  the  same.  These  thermometers 
having  been  a  couple  or  three  degrees  too 
high — as  they  proved  to  be — we  found 
that  the  temperature  of  the  first  year, 
which  had  been  32®,  became  30®,  and  that 


which  had  been  47®  was  really  45®.  But 
the  difference  of  15  degrees  was  exactly 
the  same ;  and  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  had  originally  arrived  in  regard  to  it 
were  verified  in  the  very  careful,  numerous, 
and  elaborate  inquiries  which  we  pros¬ 
ecuted  over  this  area  the  next  year.  The 
most  remarkable  contrasts  of  bottom  tem¬ 
perature  were  shown  at  different  depths  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  channel.  Thus, 
at  a  depth  of  190  fathoms  the  temperature 
was  48®.6 ;  whilst  only  eight  miles  to  the 
north,  where  the  depth  had  increased  to 
445  fathoms,  the  thermometer  sank  to 
30®.! ;  thus  showing  a  difference  of  bot¬ 
tom-temperature  to  the  amount  of  18® 
within  that  short  distance,  with  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  only  255  fathoms  in  depth. 

Again,  we  took  what  I  have  called  “  se¬ 
rial  soundings that  is,  we  let  down  our 
thermometers  at  different  depths,  for  in¬ 
stance  at  50  fathoms,  then  at  100,  then  at 
150,  then  200,  then  250,  and  so  on  every 
50  fathoms. 

In  all  this  area,  whether  it  was  warm  or 
cold  at  the  bottom,  we  found  nearly  the 
same  jwr/ii^if-temperature — a  very  curious 
fact  If  we  went  north,  it  was  a  little  less, 
and  if  south  a  little  more;  but  about  52 
degrees  was  the  average.  We  found  that 
in  all  parts  of  this  area  the  descent  through 
the  lowering  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
first  150  fathoms  was  the  same ;  and  in  the 
warm  area,  when  we  get  below  150  fath¬ 
oms,  there  was  very  little  more  lowering 
of  the  temperature.  You  see  that  the  line 
in  the  warm  area  continues  nearly  horizon¬ 
tal  till  we  pass  about  500  fathoms ;  but 
from  150  to  about  500  fathoms  there  was 
very  little  lowering  of  the  temperature,  the 
reduction  being  from  52®  at  the  surface  to 
about  45®  at  500  or  600  fathoms.  But 
now  see  what  takes  place  in  the  cold  area. 
This  upper  line,  which  at  100  fathoms  is 
but  a  little  below  the  other,  begins  to  dr6p 
rapidly,  so  that  at  200  fathoms  it  is  very 
decid^ly  below ;  and  then  it  goes  down 
still  more  rapidly,  so  that  within  100  fath¬ 
oms  it  dropped  about  degrees;  and 
all  the  water  in  that  particular  sounding 
below  300  fathoms  was  of  a  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water. 
The  bottom  was  there  struck  at  384  fath¬ 
oms  ;  but  in  another  part  we  got  a  much 
deepier  sounding,  down  to  640  fathoms, 
which  was  taken  at  a  point  a  good  deal 
north  :  there  the  surface-temperature  lower¬ 
ed  to  between  49  and  50  degrees ;  it  went 
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down  in  much  the  same  manner  as  m  the 
other,  until  it  got  to  350  fathoms,  which 
was  below  the  freezing  point  of  fresh 
water;  and  from  that  point  to  the  bottom 
(640  fathoms)  was  a  river,  so  to  speak,  of 
glacial  water  nearly  2000  feet  deep — below 
the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water.  Now  that 
was  the  very  curious  fact  which  our  inves¬ 
tigations  of  this  channel  between  the  Faroe 
Islands  and  Orkney  and  Shetland  brought 
to  our  knowledge.  That  channel  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  designate  the  “  Light¬ 
ning  Channel,”  “  Lightning”  being  the 
name  of  the  vessel  assigned  to  us  in  our 
first  expedition.  This  cold  stream  must 
have  come  straight  into  this  channel  from 
the  Polar  area ;  but  over  it  there  was  an¬ 
other  stream  proceeding  north-east,  con¬ 
sisting  of  water  warmer  than  the  normal 
water  of  the  latitude ;  for  this  last  would 
have  been  about  40®,  while  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  surface  was  about  52®,  and 
even  at  500  fathoms  it  only  sank  to  45®. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
When  I  speak  of  a  “  stream”  and  “  flow¬ 
ing,”  you  must  understand  that  there  is 
nothing  like  a  visible  movement.  I  say 
that  this  cold  stream  must  be  flowing,  be¬ 
cause  if  it  were  not  flowing  it  could  not 
retain  its  temperature ;  it  would  soon  give 
up  its  warmth  to  the  water  above.  It  is 
quite  a  physical  necessity  that  it  should  be 
in  movement ;  and  of  course  if  it  is  in  mo¬ 
tion,  only  by  coming  from  the  Polar  area 
could  it  have  brought  this  cold  tempera¬ 
ture  with  it,  for  at  the  bottom  it  was  about 
29^  degrees.  You  are  aware  that  32  de¬ 
grees  is  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water ; 
but  it  is  not  the  freezing  point  of  m// water. 
Sea  water  freezes  at  about  27° ;  if  it  is  kept 
very  still  it  will  not  freeze  till  25® ;  and 
there  is  a  most  important  difference  in  the 
condition  of  sea  water  and  fresh  water  as 
regards  temperature  below  39-2  degrees. 
You  all  know  perfectly  well  that  when  a 
frost  acts  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake,  river, 
or  pond,  the  water  freezes  on  the  surface; 
and  if  you  put  down  a  thermometer  into 
the  water  below,  you  will  find  that  its  tem¬ 
perature  is  about  39  degrees.  Now,  why 
is  this  ?  You  know  that  the  Ordinary  rule 
of  the  contraction  of  water  is  that  it 
shrinks,  just  like  the  mercury  in  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  with  cold,  and  expands  with 
heat.  As  it  shrinks  it  becomes  denser, 
and  therefore  heavier,  bulk  for  bulk :  con¬ 
sequently  when  a  low  atmospheric  tem- 
perabire  is  acting  upon  the  surface  of  a 


pond  or  lake,  the  water  as  'it  is  cooled 
at  the  surface  becomes  heavier  and  goes 
down.  So  it  keeps  on  going  down,  while 
the  warmer  water  beneath,  which  is  lighter, 
comes  up  to  the  surface,  till  the  whole  is 
cooled  down  to  about  39*2  degrees ;  but 
then  continued  cold  does  not  produce  the 
same  effect,  for  below  39*2  the  water  be¬ 
gins  to  expand  again,  the  greater  cold 
making  it  lighter  instead  of  heavier;  con¬ 
sequently  the  water  which  is  cooled  to  be¬ 
low  39-2  degrees  remains  on  the  surface, 
and  by  continued  exposure  to  the  action 
of  the  cold  atmosphere  it  freezes  and  forms 
a  layer  of  ice.  But  that  is  not  the  case 
with  salt  water.  Sea  water  continues  to 
contract  down  to  its  freezing  point;  the 
more  it  is  cooled  the  heavier  it  becomes, 
because  its  bulk  diminishes;  it  therefore 
sinks  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  cold¬ 
ness;  and  in  this  manner  it  is  that  the 
coldest  water  nearly  always  comes  to  be 
at  the  bottom. 

This  has  a  most  important  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  Sub-marine  Climate.  I 
have  shown  you  here  a  sort  of  little  com¬ 
pact  pocket  edition  of  a  set  of  phenome¬ 
na,  which,  as  I  am  now  going  to  explain, 
probably  prevails  over  the  whole  of  our 
great  Oceans.  In  our  soundings  a  few 
months  ago  on  the  coast  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  we  came  ujwn  this  fact ;  the 
surface  temperature  was  very  high,  about 
65  degrees;  in  the  first  100  fathoms  we 
lost  alx>ut  10  degrees  of  this,  which  we 
may  call  the  sufer-heating  of  the  surface, 
produced  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
midsummer  sun.  Then  the  temperature 
from  a  depth  of  100  fathoms  down  to  800 
lowered  very  slowly,  just  as  it  does  in  the 
“warm  area;”  so  that  at  800  fathoms  it 
only  got  down  to  49  degrees.  But  in  the 
next  200  fathoms,  between  800  and  1000, 
there  was  a  loss  of  9  degrees,  the  tem¬ 
perature  falling  to  40;  in  another  100 
fathoms,  it  fell  another  degree;  and  over 
the  deeper  soundings  which  we  took  in 
the  previous  year,  extending  down  to  2435 
fathoms,  or  nearly  three  miles — a  depth 
about  equal  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc 
— we  got  a  temperature  as  low  as  36^ 
degrees ;  and  still  lower  temperatures 
have  been  obtained  elsewhere,  even  near 
the  Equator.  I'he  recent  temperature- 
soundings  made  by  Commander  Chimmo 
with  the  “protected”  thermometers,  in 
Lat.  3°  S.  and  Long.  95®  E.,  have  given 
35®*2  as  the  bottom-temperature  at  1806 
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fathoms,  and  33°'6  at  2306  fathoms.  Here,  in  this  channel,  yet  the  character  of  the 
then,  you  see  we  have  in  our  great  Oceans  bottom,  as  shown  in  the  “  Bull-dog”  sound* 
a  condition  just  comparable  with  that  ings,  corresponded  so  closely  with  that  of 
which  we  found  in  the  Lightning  Chan-  our  own  cold  area,  as  t8  justify  the  belief 
nel :  first  we  have  an  upper  stratum  of  that  the  deep  water  is  glacial.  Now  wa- 
warm  water;  then  we  have  what  I  have  ter  can  not  be  always  flowing  out  of  the 
designated  a  “  stratum  of  intermixture  Polar  basin,  without  water  from  some  oth- 
but  below  1000  fathoms,  the  water  ranges  er  source  flowing  into  it;  so  that  if  there 
from  39°  nearly  down  to  freezing  point  is  such  an  o«/flow  at  its  bottom,  the  circu- 
Near  the  Pole  it  is  quite  down  to  freezing  lation  must  be  completed  by  a  constant 
point ;  but  when  it  is  nearer  the  Equator,  mflow  of  surface-yidXtx.  While,  then,  the 
where  it  has  had  a  long  way  to  flow  from  deeper  water  is  coming  from  the  Pole,  there 
the  Pole,  it  will  have  acquired  a  certain  must  be  surface-y/axtr  going  towards  the 
slight  degree  of  warmth  ;  but  still,  you  Pole. 

see,  the  finding  a  temperature  of  33  or  35  You  have  all  heard  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
degrees  under  the  Equator,  shows  clearly  It  is  a  great  mass  of  water  issuing  from 
that  that  water  must  have  come  from  one  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  channel 
or  other  of  the  Poles.  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  account  can  Bahama  Islands,  and  flowing  in  a  north- 
be  given  of  this  remarkable  i)henomenon.  easterly  direction.  The  very  powerful 
Here  we  .have  in  the  deep  Oceanic  basins  current  that  passes  through  that  narrow 
this  layer  of  water  extending  more  than  a  channel,  flows  at  first  at  the  rate  of  three 
mile  deep — water  which  must  have  been  or  four  miles  an  hour  in  a  direction  which 
derived  from  the  Polar  area.  What  ac-  carries  it  towards  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
count  can  we  give  of  it  ?  How  does  it  land  and  the  Azores ;  and  it  is  popularly 
come  to  be  there  ?  and  how  does  it  come  believed  to  flow  on  towards  the  northern 
to  retain  its  low  temperature  ?  Now,  I  coast  of  the  British  Isles,  and  thence  to 
think  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  certain-  Spitzbergen,  Iceland,  and  even  Nova 
ty,  that  it  could  not  long  retain  its  low  Zembla.  Now,  I  have  every  reason  to 
temperature  unless  it  was  continually  sup-  believe,  from  careful  inquiries  lately  made, 
plied  from  the  Polar  area.  I  will  show  that  this  Gulf  Stream  really  has  not  much 
you  how  this  supply  takes  place.  Here,  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  which  I 
for  instance,  in  this  Lightning  Channel,  have  been  telling  you,  and  that  its  influ- 
we  found  that  we  could  distinctly  trace  it  ence  pretty  much  ceases  not  far  to  the 
along  near  to  the  comer  of  the  Faroe  eastward  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Banks ;  and  though  we  had  not  the  means  The  Gulf  Stream  is  part  of  the  horizontal 
(which  I  hope  we  may  at  some  future  circulation  in  the  North  Atlantic.  1  think 
time)  of  measuring  its  movement,  yet  by  you  will  easily  understand  the  difference 
the  nature  of  the  bottom  we  felt  pretty  between  a  horizontal  circulation  and  a 
sure  that  it  was  a  running  stream  ;  for  the  vertical  circulation.  Look  at  the  wind 
pebbles  there  instead  of  being  angular  ruffling  the  surface  of  a  pond.  It  blows 
were  round — which,  you  know,  is  a  dis-  the  water  in  a  particular  direction,  and 
tinct  indication  of  a  current.  Well,  then,  produces  little  ripples.  If  it  drives  away 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  the  water,  of  course  water  must  come  in 
stream  ran  on  and  discharged  itself  into  to  fill  up  its  place  from  some  other  part 
the  great  Atlantic  basin.  For  about  100  of  the  pond.  That  is  a  horizontal  circu- 
miles  to  the  westward  of  this  there  is  a  lation ;  and  the  horizontal  circulation  in 
deep  slope,  going  down  to  1500  or  2000  the  Atlantic  is  produced  in  this  way.  The 
fathoms ;  and  thus  it  would  be  one  of  the  Trade  Winds  are  always  blowing  between 
feeders,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  tropics  from  east  to  west ;  they  move 
Polar  water  in  the  Atlantic  basin.  Then  along  an  enormous  mass  of  water,  exces- 
between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland  siveiy  heated  by  the  action  of  the  sun, 
there  is  a  shallow  bank ;  but  between  Ice-  constituting  the  Equatorial  Current,  and 
land  and  Greenland,  again,  there  is  a  wide  drive  it  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  it  cir- 
and  deep  channel,  through  which  a  very  culates  there,  and  comes  out  from  the 
large  mass  of  Polar  water  can  come  down.  Florida  channel  as  a  rapid  current.  But 
And  though  no  temperature-soundings  that  rapid  current,  there  is  strong  reason 
have  yet  been  made  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  to  believe,  is  not  as  deep  as  is  commonly 
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supposed ;  and  the  amount  of  the  heat  it 
carries  has  been  very  much  over-estimat¬ 
ed.  As  it  passes  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  (separated  from  it  by  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  cold  water  that  comes  down  "from 
the  north,)  it  spreads  itself  out,  becoming 
proportionally  thinner,  and  at  the  same 
time  slackening  in  its  rate  of  movement. 
Its  temperature  progressively  falls,  especi¬ 
ally  in  winter ;  and  when  the  stream  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  surface-film,  it  can  not 
retain  a  tempierature  much  above  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  About  half  of  it,  when 
it  comes  to  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands, 
turns  round  again,  goes  near  the  African 
coast,  and  returns  into  the  Equatorial 
current :  completing  therefore  one  portion 
of  the  circulation  I  have  spoken  of.  The 
other  half  goes  on  past  the  Banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  ;  there  it  meets  the  surface  of 
the  Arctic  stream,  which  breaks  it  up  or 
“  intcr-digitates”  with  it — this  word  ex¬ 
pressing  an  action  like  that  of  passing  one 
set  of  fingers  through  another.  I  admit 
that  a  i>ortion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  goes 
north,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  stopped 
and  cooled  by  this  Polar  current  coming 
down ;  and  it  is  the  southward  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  cold  sur/ace-cnxxtni  from  the 
coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  which 
gives  the  low  winter  temperature  to  the 
seaboard  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
forms  the  complement  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Gdf  Stream.  It  is  known 
that  Polar  water  also  underlies  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  for,  if  you  send  the  thermometer 
sufficiently  deep,  you  find  a  very  low  tem¬ 
perature  beneath  this  extraordinary  sur¬ 
face-current,  even  in  the  Florida  Chan¬ 
nel. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  Gulf  Stream, 
because  I  want  to  show  the  important  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  upper  movement  of  warm 
water  of  which  1  previously  spoke,  which 
is  quite  independent  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Suppose  that  the  narrow  peninsula  of 
Mexico,  or  the  narrowest  part  of  it,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  North 
and  South  America,  were  broken  through 
— as  it  will  be  in  course  of  ages  by  the 
action  of  the  sea — so  that  a  free  course 
should  be  given  to  the  Equatorial  current, 
it  would  then  go  right  through  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  we  should  have  no 
Gulf  Stream  at  all.  But  even  in  that 
case,  I  think  our  climate  would  not  suffer 
so  much  as  most  persons  believe  ;  be¬ 
cause,  though  we  should  lose  some  por¬ 


tion  of  our  warm  south-westerly  winds, 
this  constant  flow  of  warm  water  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  whole  mass  of  the 
North- Atlantic — from  the  southerly  area 
directly  towards  the  north  and  north-east, 
so  as  to  enter  the  Polar  area — will  still 
continue,  carrying  with  it  a  temperature 
which,  taken  altogether,  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  For 
the  last  we  know  definitely  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  shows  that  it  is  thinned  off  to  a 
layer  of  certainly  not  more  than  50  fath¬ 
oms,  and  perhaps  less,  and  reduced  to  a 
temperature  of  about  65  degrees ;  where¬ 
as,  this  great  slowly-moving  mass  of  wa¬ 
ter  carries  a  temperature  higher  than  the 
temperature  of  the  latitude  down  to  500 
or  600  fathoms’  depth ;  and  as  the  surface 
is  cooled,  warm  water  from  below  will 
come  up  to  take  its  place,  and  in  this 
manner  will  carry  into  the  Polar  area  a 
great  body  of  heat  derived  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  surface  of  the  Temperate  and  'Tropi¬ 
cal  oceans.  And  this,  I  believe,  has  tak¬ 
en  place  in  all  Geological  periods,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  such  local  accidents  as 
those  which  produce  the  Gulf  Stream. 
There  must  have  been  in  all  Geological 
periods  a  movement  of  this  warmer  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  Equatorial  towards  the  Polar 
area,  and  conversely  (and  this  is  most  im¬ 
portant  geologically)  a  movement  of  cold 
water  in  the  depths  of  the  oceanic  basins, 
from  the  Polar  towards  the  Equatorial 
area,  bringing  with  it  the  characteristic 
animals  of  the  Polar  climate. 

But  you  will  ask,  and  very  properly, 
“  What  evidence  have  you  of  this  move¬ 
ment  ?”  and  “  What  produces  this  move¬ 
ment?”  Now,  the  evidence  of  such  a 
movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  cold  water 
could  not  remain  cold  water  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  these  Oceanic  basins,  if  the  supply 
were  not  kept  up  from  the  cold  basins  at 
the  Poles.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration. 
We  were  at  work  this  last  summer  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  we  found  its  condition 
most  curiously  different  in  regard  to  tem¬ 
perature  from  the  condition  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  The  Mediterranean  is  a  basin  which, 
to  use  a  Scotch  word,  is  “  self-contained 
it  is  shut  in  almost  entirely,  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  being  its  only  communication 
with  the  outside;  and  that  Strait  is  so 
fallow  at  its  outlet,  that  no  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  deep  water  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  that  of  the  Atlantic  can 
possibly  take  place.  The  Mediterranean 
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goes  down  in  some  parts  to  a  depth  of 
2000  fathoms  ;  we  ourselves  sounded  to 
above  1700,  that  is  from  about  11,000  to 
12,000  feet.  We  found  the  surface  very 
hot,  being  there  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea  rose  to  78  degrees  in  some  instances. 
But  we  found  that  hot  temperature  limit¬ 
ed  to  a  very  shallow  layer  indeed ;  we  lost 
10  or  15  degrees  of  that  heat  in  30  fath¬ 
oms  ;  at  a  depth  of  30  fathoms  we  found 
the  temperature  perhaps  63,  or  sometimes 
as  low  as  60  degrees.  Then  a  further  loss 
of  temperature  would  be  experienced  in 
going  down  to  100  fathoms.  At  that 
depth  we  came  almost  invariably  to  54  or 
55  degrees ;  and  whatever  was  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  100  fathoms,  that  it  was  down  to 
the  very  bottom ;  depth  there  made  no 
difference  at  all ;  if  it  was  55  degrees  at 
100  fathoms,  it  would  be  55  at  1700 
fathoms;  and  if  it  was  56  degrees  at  100 
fathoms,  it  would  be  the  same  at  the 
greatest  depth.  There  was  a  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  different  parts  of  the  area,  which 
can  be  explained  by  local  causes ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  whatever  the  temperature  was  at 
100  fathoms,  that  it  was  at  the  bottom. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  ?  In  a  basin  of  very  great  depth, 
like  the  Mediterranean,  why  should  the 
temperature  be  thus  curiously  uniform  ? 
Simply  because  it  is  entirely  cut  off  from 
this  General  Oceanic  Circulation,  so  that 
the  water  takes  the  temperature  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  at  that  particular  part. 
I  will  give  you  some  curious  evidence  that 
such  is  the  case.  Thermometers  buried 
deep  in  the  soil  in  Central  Europe  are 
found  to  vary  very  little  indeed  during  the 
different  seasons.  At  about  20  or  30  feet 
from  the  surface  they  are  not  deep  enough 
to  be  influenced  by  what  is  called  the 
“  internal  heat  of  the  earth,”  which  you 
experience  when  you  go  down  into  a  deep 
coal-pit,  for  instance,  or  which  shows  it¬ 
self  in  the  hot  water  from  very  deep 
springs ;  and  at  that  depth  they  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  layer  of  earth  which  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  bad  conductor  to  prevent  their 
being  much  influenced  by  season  changes ; 
they  therefore  take  the  permanent  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  that 
permanent  temperature  in  Central  Europe 
is  found  to  be  about  51,  52,  or  53  degrees. 
Now  I  found  that  there  was  a  cave  in  a 
little  island  which  we  visited  between  Si- 
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cily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  “  icy  cold.”  I  was 
very  anxious  to  visit  it,  but  circumstances 
did  not  allow  of  our  doing  so ;  however, 

I  had  afterwards  the  opportunity  of  learn- , 
ing  that  the  temperature  of  this  cave  is 
54®  through  the  whole  year.  Then  a 
Maltese  gentleman,  the  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms  at  Valetta,  a  very  intelligent  and 
well-informed  man,  told  me  that  it  is  the 
practice  among  the  natives  to  let  down 
their  wine  to  cool  it  in  the  deep  tanks 
which  they  have  excavated  in  the  sock.  I 
asked  him  if  he  happened  to  know  the 
temperature  in  these  deep  tanks,  and  he 
said,  “  Yes,  it  is  54  degrees.”  So  you  sec 
we  have  several  pieces  of  confirmatory 
evidence,  showing  us  that  the  bottom-wa¬ 
ter  of  the  Mediterranean  takes  exactly  the 
temperature  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  on 
which  it  rests. 

If,  then,  it  were  not  for  the  vertical  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  water  in  our  great  Oceanic 
basins,  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  would  be  55°,  like  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  within  the  Strait  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  But  see  what  we  get  a  little  outside 
that  basin.  Near  the  coast  of  Spain,  only 
100  or  200  miles  from  Gibraltar,  we  found 
the  temperature  49®  at  800  fathoms,  and 
we  got  down  to  39®  at  1100  fathoms. 
Now  this  shows  perfectly  clearly  that  such 
a  low  temperature  could  only  be  sustained 
by  a  constant  flow  of  water  from  the  Po¬ 
lar  basin  towards  this  southern  region. 
Then,  as  I  have  shown  you,  that  outflow 
could  not  continue  without  an  inflow  into 
the  Polar  basin.  And  that  brings  me  to 
show  you  what  is  the  force  that  maintains 
this  circulation.  It  is  produced  by  the 
continual  cooling  of  the  water  which  flows 
into  the  Polar  area ;  for  it  becomes  heavier 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  displacing  the 
water  previously  there,  pushing  it  away  as. 
it  were.  Thus,  there  is  a  constant  sinking 
of  water  in  the  Polar  area  exposed  to  a 
much  colder  atmosphere ;  for  every  fresh 
layer  of  water  that  comes  in  from  the 
warmer  sea  around  is  cooled  in  its  turn ; 
it  then  sinks  and  goes  down,  down,  down ; 
and  this  colder  and  denser  water  creeps 
gradually  along  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
great  Atlantic  basin,  and  now  and  then, 
by  some  peculiar  conformation  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  it  will  come  nearer  to  the  surface,  as 
it  does  in  this  Lightning  Channel  If  we 
are  ever  able  to  trace  the  Lightning  Chan¬ 
nel  further  north,  it  will  be  a  most  interest- 
46 
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ing  point  to  determine  what  it  is  that  sends 
up  the  cold  water  so  much  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face  there  than  it  has  been  found  any 
where  else  in  the  same  latitude.  But  we 
have  a  parallel  fact  in  the  case  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  where  I  have  lately  been  able  to  prove 
very  distinctly  that  the  water  from  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  ba¬ 
sin  is  passing  as  an  under-current  outwards 
through  the  shallowest  part  of  the  Strait, 
beneath  the  surface-current  that  is  con¬ 
tinually  flowing  inwards  from  the  Atlantic. 
Thus,  then,  you  see  wliat  is  the  moving 
force.  It  is  this  constant  reduction  of 
temperature,  which  increases  the  density 
of  the  w'ater  and  disturbs  the  equilibrium 
too.  Suppose  we  had  a  Polar  column  of 
water  of  a  certain  height  at  this  end  of  the 
room,  and  an  Equatorial  column  at  the 
other  end.  As  this  Polar  column  is  cool¬ 
ed  down,  it  contracts  and  becomes  denser ; 
thus  its  level  is  lowered,  and  the  water 
will  flow  towards  its  surface  to  bring  up 
that  level.  When  this  column  of  dense 
Polar  water  has  on  the  top  of  it  the  addi¬ 
tional  W’ater  which  has  flowed  in  to  main¬ 
tain  the  level  of  that  column,  it  becomes 
considerably  heavier  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Equatorial  column  at  the  other  end. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part  of  it  must  flow 
away.  Thus  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
a  renewed  lowering  of  the  level,  which 
must  draw  in  water  from  the  Equatorial 
region ;  and  there  will  always  be,  as  that 
water  flows  in  and  is  cooled  down,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  maintenance  of  a  greater 
weight  or  downward  pressure  of  water  in 
the  Polar  area ;  so  by  these  two  influences 
— the  lowering  of  the  level,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  density  of  the  column — we 
have  this  constant  disturbance  of  level  and 
disturbance  of  equilibrium,  producing  an 
inflow  from  the  Equatorial  towards  the 
Polar  regions  on  the  surface,  and  an  out¬ 
flow  from  the  Polar  towards  the  Equato¬ 
rial  area  at  the  bottom. 

,  [This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  General  Oce¬ 
anic  Circulation  to  which  I  have  been  led. 
I  say  “  I,"  because  it  has  happened  that  I 
have  been  the  member  of  the  Expedition 
;to  whose  share  this  part  of  the  inquiry  fell, 
and  I  have  applied  myself  to  all  the  points 
l)€faring  upon  it.  I  have  taken  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Mathe¬ 
maticians  and  Physicists  of  this  country, 
with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  .1  have  advanced ;  and  I  am  glad  to 


say  that  I  do  not  bring  them  forward  mere¬ 
ly  on  my  own  authority,  but  am  assured 
that  this  doctrine  will  stand  the  test  of  very 
rigid  inquiry.  A  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  I  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  him, 
fully  accepting  the  doctrine  I  have  pro¬ 
pounded  ;  and  his  acceptance  is  the  more 
significant,  since  he  had  previously  repu¬ 
diated  the  doctrine  of  Captain  Maury,  that 
an  Oceanic  Circulation  (of  which  he  re¬ 
garded  the  Gulf  Stream  as  a  part)  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  expiansion  produced  by  Equa¬ 
torial  heat. 

“  Assuredly,”  wrote  Sir  John  Herschel, 
“  after  well  considering  all  you  say,  as  well 
as  the  common  sense  of  the  matter,  and 
the  experience  of  our  hot  water  circulation- 
pipes  in  our  greenhouses,  etc.,  there  is  no 
refusing  to  admit  that  an  Oceanic  Circula¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  must  arise  from  mere 
Heat,  Cold,  and  Evaporation,  as  vme 
causa;  and  you  have  brought  forward 
with  singular  emphasis  the  more  powerful 
action  of  the  Polar  Cold,  or  rather  the 
more  intense  action,  as  its  maximum  effect 
is  limited  to  a  much  smaller  area  than  that 
of  the  maximum  of  Equatorial  Heat.  The 
action  of  the  Trade  and  Counter-trade 
Winds  in  like  manner  can  not  be  ignored  ; 
and  henceforward  the  question  of  Ocean - 
currents  will  have  to  be  considered  under 
a  twofold  point  of  view” — namely,  as  he 
goes  on  to  explain,  the  horizontal  circula¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  action  of  Wind  on 
the  surface,  and  the  vertical  circulation  de¬ 
pendent  on  opposition  of  Temperature. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society  I  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Odling,  to  exhibit  an  illustrative  ex¬ 
periment,  which  was  considered  extremely 
satisfactory ;  and  I  think  I  can  explain  it 
to  you  in  such  a  manner  that  you  will  easi¬ 
ly  understand  its  value.  We  had  a  trough, 
with  'plate-glass  sides,  about  six  feet  long 
and  a  foot  deep,  and  the  sides  not  more 
than  one  inch  from  each  other.  At  one 
end  of  this  trough  a  piece  of  ice  was  wedg¬ 
ed  in  between  the  two  sides;  that  repre¬ 
sented  the  Polar  area.  At  the  other  end 
we  applied  heat  at  the  bottom — to  im’tate 
the  exact  conditions  of  the  case — the  heat 
being  applied  by  a  bar  of  metal  which  was 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then 
carried  over  the  end  of  the  trough  and 
heated  by  a  spirit  lamp ;  that  represented 
the  Equatorial  area.  'I'hen  we  put  in  some 
coloring  matter,  red  at  the  warm  end,  and 
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blue  at  the  cold  end.  What  happened  ? 
The  water  tinged  with  blue  put  in  at  the 
surface  of  the  Polar  area,  being  chilled  by 
contact  with  the  ice,  immediately  fell 
down  to  the  bottom ;  it  then  crept  slowly 
along  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  at  the 
Equatorial  end  it  gradually  rose  towards 
the  surface ;  and,  having  done  so,  it  grad¬ 
ually  returned  along  the  surface  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started.  The  red  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  course  as  the  blue,  but 
started  from  a  different  point.  It  crept 
along  the  surface  from  the  Equatorial  to 
the  Polar  end,  and  there  fell  to  the  Iwttom, 
just  as  the  blue  had  done,  and  formed  an¬ 
other  stratum,  creeping  along  the  bottom 
and  coming  again  to  the  surface.  Each 
color  made  a  distinct  circulation  during  the 
half  hour  in  which  the  audience  had  this 
experiment  in  view.  Now  that  was  a  very 
beautiful  experiment ;  and  I  can  myself  see 
no  flaw  in  the  application  of  the  argument, 
that  what  is  true  on  a  small  scale  in  this 
trough  is  true  of  a  mass  of  water  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Exjuatorial  to  the  Polar 
area. 

Lastly,  let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject  of  Deep-sea  Climates.  You  see 
that  this  vertical  circulation  is  a  great  Cos- 
mical  matter — not  a  mere  local  phenome¬ 
non,  and  not  confined  to  the  present  time 
as  the  Gulf  Stream  is.  It  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  which  must  have  had  its  place  in  all 
Geological  history.  The  Gulf  Stream,  and 
the  superficial  Arctic  current  which  brings 
its  water  back  again,  constitute  a  horizon¬ 
tal  circulation,  the  continuance  of  which 


depends  on  the  interruption  of  the  Equa¬ 
torial  Current  by  the  coast-line  of  Central 
America.  But  wherever  there  were  deep 
seas,  and  the  Polar  water  and  Equatorial 
areas  were  in  communication,  there  must 
have  always  been  this  vertical  circulation. 

One  very  curious  consequence  of  this 
vertical  circulation,  which  I  believe  to  be 
very  important  in  relation  to  the  Life  of 
the  ocean,  is  this — that  by  its  means,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  every  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean  will,  in  its  turn,  be  brought  from  the 
bottom  and  exposed  to  the  surface.  Now, 
in  the  Mediterranean  there  is  no  such  cir¬ 
culation  ;  and  we  found  in  the  great  depths 
of  the  Mediterranean  an  extraordinary  pau¬ 
city  of  animal  life,  instead  of  finding  the 
abundance  wliich  we  encountered  in  the 
great  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  difference, 
but  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  These 
depths  are  stagnant ;  there  is  nothing  to 
change  them ;  for  they  are  completely  cut 
off  from  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
only  vertical  circulation  to  which  they  are 
subject  consists  in  the  descent  of  water 
which  has  been  concentrated  by  evapora¬ 
tion  on  the  surface,  and  which,  becoming 
heavier  by  concentration,  will  go  down, 
but  will  soon  diffuse  its  excess  of  salt,  so 
as  not  to  reach  any  great  depth.  Thus  it 
is  obvious  that  the  condition  of  any  “  self- 
contained”  basin,  like  the  Mediterranean, 
must  be  extremely  different  Biologically, 
and  therefore  Geologically,  from  that  of 
an  Oceanic  basin  forming  part  of  the  great 
Water-system  of  the  globe. 


Temple  Bar. 
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The  problem  of  the  future  state  has 
been  the  despair  of  humanity  in  all  ages. 
The  lean-visaged  philosopher,  the  sybaritic 
voluptuary,  the  reckless  gambler,  the  high¬ 
born  noble,  and  the  shivering  outcast,  have 
alike  felt  the  pressure  of  a  mystery  which 
none  of  them  could  remove. 

Faith,  with  its  superhuman  vision,  has 
failed  to  penetrate  the  dim  obscurity ;  spe¬ 
culation,  with  its  illusive  dreams,  has  pro¬ 
pounded  strange  theories  to  little  purpKjse; 
science,  with  her  vivid  insight,  has  advanc¬ 
ed  her  specious  interpretations;  but  the 
problem  yet  remains  unsolved. 

All  nations  and  peoples  have  had  their 


conceptions  of  the  future  state :  the  Pagan 
his  dreams  of  walking  in  Ely-sian  fields; 
the  Indian,  his  anticipation  of  happy  hunt¬ 
ing-fields;  the  Negro,  his  visions  of  a 
cooler  paradise;  the  Laplander,  his  hoi>e 
of  a  more  genial  world ;  the  Christian,  his 
dream  of  perpetually  “quiring  to  the 
young-eyed  cherubims ;”  the  martyr  of  all 
religions,  Tiis  prospect  of  the  discovery  of  a 
peace  which  could  nowhere  be  found  upon 
earth. 

To  lift  the  curtain  which  veils  the  con¬ 
dition  of  mankind  after  death  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  come  within  the  province  either 
of  science  or  of  art  There  are  some  spec- 
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uladons,  however,  we  will  admit,  which,  knows  ? — another  still,  until  a  certain  de- 
whether  from  their  curious  nature,  or  from  gree  of  perfection  is  attained, 
the  serious  authority  with  which  they  are  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  “  Phae- 
advanced,  demand  a  certain  amount  of  at-  do”  of  Plato,  and  see  how  far  the  theory 
tentioD  at  our  hands.  of  the  author  accords  with  the  views  of 

In  a  recent  work  by  a  French  author,  the  ancient  Grecian  philosopher. 

“  TTie  Day  after  Death,"  by  M.  Louis  Fi-  Socrates  s{>eaks ; 

guier,  an  attempt  has  been  made  at  “  a  ”  And  these  are  not  the  souls  of  good 

new  philosophy  of  the  universe,”  which  not  men,  but  of  bad,  who  are  thus  obliged  to 
only  professes  to  reveal  to  us  our  future  wander  about,  suffering  punishment  for 
condition  and  abode,  but  advances  a  theo-  their  former  manner  of  life  which  w’as  evil, 
ry  of  our  origin  which  possesses  some  of  And  thus  they  wander,  until  by  the  long- 
the  merits  of  originality.  It  does  not  fall  ing  which  clings  to  them  for  earthly  things, 
within  the  compass  of  our  intention  to  cri-  they  are  again  inclosed  in  a  body — chain- 
ticise  this  new  system,  and  this  we  wish  ed  to  one,  most  probably,  with  habits  re- 
distinctly  to  be  understood,  and  we  shall  sembling  those  which  they  had  acquired 
not  indorse  M.  Figuier’s  theories,  but  w'e  during  their  former  lives, 
shall  endeavor  to  lay  before  our  readers  “  Those  who  had  indulged  in  gluttony 
its  main  features,  which  pos.sess  a  consider-  or  contemptuous  pride,  who  had  been 
able  amount  of  interest  brutalized  by  drunkenness,  devoid  of  any 

The  author  embarks  upon  the  wide  area  feeling  of  shame  or  self-restraint,  would 
of  his  speculations  with  the  doctrine  that  naturally  pass  into  such  bodies  as  asses 
man  is  composed  of  three  elements — Body,  and  other  beasts;  while  those  who  have 
I.ife,  SouL  This  doctrine,  we  are  inform-  had  a  propensity  to  injustice,  to  tyran- 
ed,  emanated  from  Barthez,  Lordat,  and  nize  over  others  and  rob  them,  pass  in- 
the  medical  school  of  Montpellier.  He  to  the  bodies  of  such  animals  as  wolves, 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  which  the  hawks,  and  vultures.  For  where  else  could 
celebrated  pagan  philosopher  did  four  cen-  such  go  ? 

turies  before  the  Christian  era — that  “  death  “  And  therefore  it  is  probable  also  of  the 
is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  rest,  that  each  will  go  into  the  state  which 
body.”  This  effect  is  accomplished  at  the  most  resembles  the  condition  he  had  striv- 
period  when  the  life,  w'hich  may  be  regard-  en  to  attain,  either  by  indulging  in  bad 
cd  as'a  link  uniting  the  two,  ceases  to  ani-  propensities,  or  by  omitting  to  cultivate  the 
mate  the  body.  But  what  after  death  ?  better  instincts  of  his  nature. 

Shall  we  attempt  to  fathom  the  fathomless?  “And  most  assuredly  those  are  the 
Shall  we  raise  the  sight-obscuring  vail?  most  blessed,  and  go  into  the  happiest 
Shall  we  unravel  the  skein  which  has  per-  places,  who  have  striven  to  practice  those 
plexed  men  in  all  ages  ?  Shall  we  unrid-  social  and  public  virtues  which  are  called 
die  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,  and  laugh  at  the  temperance  and  justice,  and  have  prac- 
curious  blindness  of  bygone  generations  ?  ticed  them  by  use  and  habit,  without  phi- 
It  was  a  curious  theory  of  the  Socratic  losophy  and  reflection, 
school  which  assigned  to  the  emancipated  “  It  is  probable  that  these  resume  their 
soul  which  had  not  become  sufficiently  life  amon^  such  social  and  political  crea- 
ennobled  and  pure  to  dwell  with  the  gods  tures  as  bees,  ants,  etc.,  and  then  return 
the  body  of  a  lower  animal,  and  even  in-  frotn  these  into  human  bodies  and  become 
sect,  as  its  tenement ;  but  it  is  a  stranger  good  men. 

theory  of  M.  Louis  Figuier,  which  con-  “  But  to  the  god-like  condition  of  souls 
demns  such  a  soul  to  endure  another  ter-  none  can  attain  except  those  who  by  the 
restrial  exbtence  in  a  similar  temple  to  pursuit  of  true  philosophy  have  succeeded 
that  which  it  has  just  quitted.  Such  a  in  quitting  their  bodies  in  a  purified  condi- 
soul  enters  the  body  of  a  newly-born  in-  tion — in  fact,  none  but  the  real  lover  of 
fant  to  commence  anew  the  trial  of  exist-  knowledge  and  goodness ;  and  on  this  ac- 
encc,  and  to  undergo  a  training  w’hich  count,  O  loved  Simonias  and  Cebes,  true 
may  or  may  not  render  it  adapted  to  a  philosophers  abstain  from  the  indulgence 
state  of  existence  superior  to  the  present  of  all  immoderate  desires  of  the  body,  and 
Failing  to  become  more  ennobled  and  patiently  bear  all  trials  and  resist  all  temp- 
purified  after  this  second  incarnation,  it  tadons.” 

has  to  undergo  yet  another,  and — who  It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Figuier’s  theory 
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in  this  feature  of  his  system,  does  not  differ 
widely  from  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  philosopher.  He  somewhat  va¬ 
ries  the  doctrine  by  adding,  that  all  chil¬ 
dren,  who  “  shuffle  off  their  mortal  coil” 
before  the  age  of  twelve  months  re-enter 
the  body  of  a  newly-born  child,  in  order 
that  they  may  complete  their  training  for 
a  higher  existence. 

The  condemnation  of  man,  for  the  com¬ 
mission  of  certain  errors  for  which  he  has  a 
special  adaptation,  to  the  agony  of  never- 
ending  torment,  has  been  held  by  many  cul¬ 
tivated  intellects  to  be  unjust  and  improba¬ 
ble.  By  this  new  theory  M.  Figuier  anni¬ 
hilates  hell,  and  takes  up  his  position  with¬ 
in  the  circle  of  the  comfortable  glimmer  of 
Mr.  Voysey’s  creed.  “  The  justice  and 
goodness  of  God,"  he  says,  “  are  manifest 
in  this  paternal  arrangement,  much  more 
than  in  the  severe  jurisdiction  which 
would  irretrievably  condemn  a  soul  after 
one  single  trial  wnich  had  resulted  unfa¬ 
vorably.” 

By  this  theory,  again,  the  author  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  cast  a  new  light  upon  the  science 
of  phrenology.  The  soul  thus  entering 
the  newly-born  child  is  possessed  of  cer¬ 
tain  acquirements  and  abilities  developed 
in  its  former  existence.  These  qualifica¬ 
tions,  by  developing  certain  vparts  of  the 
brain,  and  the  absence  of  certain  qualities 
depressing  other  parts,  cause  the  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  formation  of  the  skull  which 
gives  rise  to  the  science  of  phrenology. 
That  which  has  hitherto  been  regard^ 
therefore  as  the  cause,  is  by  this  theory 
translated  into  the  effect. 

We  have  now  to  consider  those  souls 
which,  during  their  terrestrial  sojourn,  by 
the  exercise  of  their  god-like  functions  and 
the  suppression  of  their  lower  instincts,  are 
deemed  worthy  of  removal  to  a  purer 
sphere  of  existence.  These  soub,  after  the 
passage  through  the  silent  valley,  become 
invested  with  a  body  suited  to  their  new 
abode,  infinitely  purer  and  infinitely  spiri¬ 
tual  This  union  forms  a  being  to  whom 
M.  Figuier  applies  the  appellation  super- 
human. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  a  German 
naturalist,  matter  and  spirit  exist  in  man 
in  almost  equal  proportions :  “  i.e.,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  spirit  is  50  in  100.”  Admit¬ 
ting  this  theory,  M.  Figuier  writes,  “  we 
would  say  that  the  proportion”  of  spirit 
“  in  a  super-human  being  is  undoubtedly 
from  80  to  85  in  100.” 


The  supier-human  being  is  provided 
with  new  and  unknown  faculties  and 
senses,  besides  possessing  the  familiar  ones 
in  a  singularly  increas^  and  more  ex¬ 
quisite  form.  But  he  has  not  yet  attained 
the  full  meridian  of  glory :  he  has  but 
reached  the  first  stage  of  his  purification 
and  adaptation  to  his  final  abode.  He 
has  not  even  conquered  death.  He  still 
has  to  answer  the  summons  of  this  unwel¬ 
come  visitor;  let  us  hope  he  receives  it 
with  a  better  grace  and  less  tremor  than 
before.  How  many  times  the  super-hu¬ 
man  being  passes  under  the  influence  of 
death  and  becomes  re-incamated  in  a  still 
more  spiritualized  body  M.  Figuier  is  not 
bold  enough  to  assert 

One  proof  which  the  author  adduces  of 
the  existence  of  death  in  the  super-human 
dwelling-places  we  will  give  in  his  own 
words :  “  Persons  who  receive  communi¬ 
cations  from  the  dead  have  remarked  that 
these  communications  sometimes  cease 
quite  suddenly.  A  celebrated  actress,  now 
retired  from  the  stage,  had  manifest  com¬ 
munications  with  a  person  whom  she  had 
lost  by  a  tragical  death.  These  commu¬ 
nications  abruptly  ceased.*  The  soul  of 
the  dead  friend  whom  she  mourned  warn¬ 
ed  her  that  their  intercourse  was  about  to 
cease.  The  assigned  reason  serves  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  such  relation  can  not  be  con¬ 
tinuously  maintained.  The  super-human 
being  who  was  in  relations  with  the  ter¬ 
restrial  person  had  already  risen  in  rank  in 
the  celestial  hierarchy;  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  a  new  metamorphosis,  and  he 
could  no  longer  correspond  with  the  earth." 

M.  Figuier  lays  down  an  ingenious  rule 
for  those  who  desire  thus  to  communicate 
with  friends  who  have  “  gone  before.” 
“In  order  to  receive  these  communica¬ 
tions,”  he  says,  “  a  man  must  possess  a 
pure  and  noble  mind,  and  he  must  have 
preserved  the  cultus  of  those  whom  he  has 
lost.”  We  thus  are  provided  with  a  ready 
answer  for  those  who  are  unable  to  receive 
“  communications.” 

Let  no  one  fondly  imagine  that  in  his 
next  existence,  although  it  be  the  heaven¬ 
ly  one,  he  has  tak^n  a  long  farewell  of  sor¬ 
row  or  •bitterness';  for  we  read,  “Absolute 
happiness  exists  nowhere  in  the  world,  and 
Destiny  has  the  power  to  let  fall  one  drop 

*  We  never  heard  of  any  one  of  these  spiritual 
communiaitions  which  was  worth  receiving.  If 
they  emanate  from  spirits,  it  would  be  a  proof  of 
a  mental  degeneration.— £o. 
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of  gall  into  the  cup  of  happiness  quaffed 
by  the  dwellers  in  ether  in  their  celestial 
abode.” 

We  have  now  placed  before  our  readers 
the  form  which,  according  to  M.  Figuier’s 
theory,  we  shall  take  when  we  have  drawn 
our  last  breath  on  earth ;  we  will  now  con¬ 
sider  the  abode  which  good  and  pure  souls 
are  destined  to  occupy  on  their  journey  to 
their  final  resting-place. 

We  are  all  aware  that  after  we  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  limits  of  our  own  atmosphere 
we  arrive  at  an  inconceivably  rarefied  flu¬ 
id,  which  has  been  called  “  planetary 
ether.”  A  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence 
of  this  fluid  may  be  given  in  the  fact  that 
astronomers,  in  their  calculations  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  call 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  resistance 
afforded  by  this  attenuated  medium. 

It  is  in  this  ether  that  the  author  places 
his  super-human  being. 

This  fluid  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
w’hich  we  shall  see  if  we  turn  again  to  the 
‘  Phaedo 

“  But  the  earth  itself  lies  free  from  vapor 
in  the  pure  heavens,  where  are  also  the 
stars,  surrounded  by  what  we  call  ether, 
which  is  above  that  air  in  which  we  live. 
The  air  which  surrounds  us  is  a  mere  sedi¬ 
ment  of  the  universe,  and  its  inhabitants  a 
variety  of  beings,  some  of  whom  live  in 
the  centre  and  some  on  the  shore  of  those 
seas  of  air,  and  some  in  islands  surround¬ 
ed  by  air.  In  a  word,  our  air  is  as  their 
water,  and  their  ether  as  our  air.” 

We  shall  also  see  that  the  author's  theo¬ 
ry,  at  least  this  section  of  it,  is  equally  an¬ 
cient  : 

“  As  soon  as  the  souls  are  taken  by  the 
angel  to  the  place  where  judgment  is  pass¬ 
ed,  those  who  have  lived  holy  and  good 
lives  in  this  world  are  first  separated  fix)m 
those  who  have  not.  .  .  .  These  are  re¬ 
leased  as  from  a  prison,  and  taken  up  to 
that  pure  region  above  the  earth  to  have 
their  home  there.  Amongst  these,  the 
souls  who  have  been  only  purified  by  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom  and  goodness  live  ever 
afterwards  without  bodies,  aqd  arrive  at 
still  more  beautiful  abodes  which  would  not 
be  easy  to  describe.  .  .  .  This,  or 
something  very  like  this,  is  the  condition 
of  our  souls  and  their  dwelling-places,  as 
the  soul  is  evidently  immortal.” 

In  this  fluid,  therefore,  the  super-human 
being,  endowed  with  a  body  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  a  slight  material  tissue,  anima- 
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ted  by  life,  a  vaporous,  diaphanous  drape¬ 
ry  of  living  matter,”  lives  and  moves  until 
the  time  comes  to  quit  that  body  and  re¬ 
ceive  one  which  is  still  more  “  diaphanous.” 
He  then  becomes  an  “  arch-human”  be¬ 
ing.  He  continues  to  receive,  at  each 
metamorphosis,  a  body  less  and  less  mate¬ 
rial,  until  at  the  last  he  becomes  pure  spir¬ 
it,  and  is  fitted  to  dwell  in  his  final  resting- 
place. 

The  super-human  being  is  endowed  with 
new  and  marvelous  faculties,  and  his  old 
functions  are  increased  to  an  inconceiva¬ 
ble  extent.  His  sight  becomes  as  far-see¬ 
ing  as  the  telescope  and  as  ijenetrating  as 
the  microscope.  His  other  senses  are 
equally  developed.  He  traverses  through 
the  realms  of  space  with  the  rapidity  of 
light  or  electricity.  He  visits  the  various 
members  of  the  solar  system,  and  is,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  enabled  to  communi¬ 
cate,  by  some  unexplained  telegraphy, 
with  those  he  loves  upon  earth.  May  we 
express  a  hope  that,  having  something  ma¬ 
terial  about  him,  he  slackens  his  spe^  on 
approaching  our  atmosphere,  or  he  might 
find  the  resistance  of  that  medium  develop 
on  uncomfortable  heat  ? 

These  beings,  then — whose  nourishment 
is  the  fluid  in  which  they  dwell ;  whose 
sexless  forms  move  through  space  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought ;  whose  sleepless  exis¬ 
tence  is  rendered  absolutely  happy  by  the 
preseiice  of  a  love,  the  pureness  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  which  is  never  approximated  upon 
earth — people  the  eternal  space  like  motes 
in  a  sunbeam. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  sufjer- 
human  being  passes  through  a  series  of 
transformations  which  render  him,  at  the 
last,  adapted  to  his  final  abode.  This  final 
abode  we  have  not  yet  named.  Shall  we 
be  placing  too  great  a  strain  upon  the 
readers’  imagination  if  we  as.sure  them 
that  this  dwelling-place  is  the  sun  ?  Not 
only  is  this  the  belief  of  M.  Figuier,  but 
he  tasks  our  credulity  still  further  by  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  believe  that  the  sun  itself  is  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  these  perfected  souls : 

“  When  he  attains  the  sun,  the  super¬ 
human  being  is  free  from  all  material  sub¬ 
stance,  from  all  carnal  alloy.  He  is  a 
flame,  a  breath ;  all  is  intelligence,  senti¬ 
ment,  thought  in  him  ;  nothing  impure  is 
mingled  with  his  perfect  essence.  He  is 
an  absolute  soul,  a  soul  without  a  body. 
The  gaseous  and  burning  mass  of  which 
the  sun  is  composed  is  therefore  appropri- 
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ate  to  receive  these  quintessential  beings. 
A  throne  of  fire  is  a  fitting  throne  fopsouls. 

“  We  might  even  go  further,  and  main¬ 
tain  that  not  only  is  the  sun  the  asylum 
and  receptacle  of  souls  which  have  finished 
the  course  of  their  peregrinations  in  this 
world,  but  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  col¬ 
lection  of  those  souls  which  have  come  to 
it  from  other  planets  after  having  passed 
through  the  intermediate  states  which  we 
have  described.  The  sun  may  be  only  an 
aggregation  of  souls.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  ask  the  author,  if 
we  were  permitte<l  the  opportunity,  how 
he  can  reconcile  this  wild  hypothesis  with 
the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  solar  system  has  always  been 
represented  to  be  the  sun.  Now,  if  the 
san  be  a  mere  aggregation  of  souls,  how 
can  it  possess  the  force  ftecessary  to  assert 
its  dominion  as  the  centre  of  gravity? 
I'he  author  adduces,  as  a  proof  that  there 
is  no  solid  or  resisting  medium  in  the  sun 
that  certain  comets  have  passed  so  close 
to  the  sun  that,  “  did  a  resisting  medium,” 
by  which  we  presume  he  means  a  mass  of 
matter,  “  exist,  their  movements  must  have 
been  greatly  disturbed.”  How  can  he  ex¬ 
plain  the  enormously  accelerated  velocity 
of  a  comet  at  its  perihelion,  except  by  the 
force  which  by  inqilication  he  denies  ? 
M.  Guillemin,  in  his  able  work,  “The 
Heavens,”  says,  “  Observation  proves, 
from  year  to  year,  that  the  number  of 
comets  is  really  considerable.  Leaving 
mere  appearances  out  0/  the  question,  new 
ones  are  constantly  found  to  arrive  from 
the  depths  of  space ;  describing  round  the 
sun  orbits  which  testify  to  the  attractive 
power  of  that  radiant  lx>dy.”  The  italics 
are  our  own.  Again,  it  is  scarcely  proba¬ 
ble  that  a  comet  would  be  disturbed  by  its 
own  centre  of  gravity;  if  disturbance  came 
at  all,  it  would  arise-  from  some  member 
of  the  planetary  group.  Nor  can  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  had  M.  Figuier  borne  in  mind 
the  recent  discoveries  in  solar  physics  by 
means  of  the  spectrum-analysis,  he  would 
have  hazarded  so  reckless  a  theory. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  .singular  sec¬ 
tion  of  M.  Figuieris  new  system.  He  con¬ 
tends,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  nothing 
but  emanations  from  these  perfected  spirits; 
that  the  constant  supply  of  radiation  and 
heat,  which  has  always  puzzled  physicists, 
is  sustained  by  the  perpetual  influx  of 
spiritualized  beings  from  all  the  planets ; 
that  these  beings,  consequently,  are  the 
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origin  and  source  of  the  life  of  all  created 
things : 

“  The  spiritual  beings  gathered  together 
in  the  sun  send  down  upon  the  earth  and 
upon  the  planets  emanations  from  their 
essence — ^that  is  to  say  animated  germs. 
These  animated  germs  are  carried  by  the 
sunbeams,  which  distribute  organization, 
feeling,  and  life,  over  all  the  planets.” 

These  germs  are  souls  in  embryo,  and 
commence  their  long  sojourn  upon  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  a  plant.  In  this  stage 
they  are  simply  the  germs  of  a  soul.  T^te 
germ  then  enters  a  zoophyte.  From  the 
zoophyte  and  mollusk  it  passes  to  an  arti¬ 
culated  animal ;  from  that  into  a  fish  or 
reptile.  The  germ  now  becomes,  from 
gradual  development,  or  the  unification  of 
one  or  more  germs,  a  rudimentary  soul. 
It  passes  next  into  a  bird,  from  that  into  a 
mammifer,  from  that  into  the  body  of  a 
man.  M.  Figuier  maintains  that  in  each 
of  its  incarnations  the  soul  becomes  obli¬ 
vious  of  its  past  existence,  and  it  is  only 
when  it  has  attained  perfectibility  that  it  is 
permitted  to  recall  and  survey  its  long  and 
elaborate  series  of  transformations. 

“  Thus  does  the  great  chain  of  nature 
close  and  complete  itself!”  exclaims  the 
author :  “  that  uninterrupted  chain  of  vital 
activity,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  and  which  links  all  created  beings 
into  one  family — the  universal  family  of 
the  worlds.” 

He  maintains  that  men,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  retain  the  proclivities  of  the  animal 
from  which  their  soul  is  derived.  On  the 
same  principle,  we  can  imagine  how  ad¬ 
mirably  an  errand-boy  would  result  from  a 
retriever ;  how  irresistible  a  detective  from 
a  bloodhound ;  how  valorous  a  soldier 
from  a  bulldog  I  That  we  are  sometimes 
deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of  some  flower 
or  particular  landscape  may  be  the  uncon¬ 
scious  (so  to  speak)  memory  of  the  form 
or  place  in  which  our  previous  existence 
had  been  passed. 

There  is  another  theory  of  M.  Figuier’s 
which  is  so  interesting  that  we  may  be 
pardoned  if,  after,  as  it  would  seem,  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  the  close  of  our  digest,  we 
lay  it  before  our  readers.  He  attributes 
the  faculty  of  sensibility  to  plants,  by  the 
doing  of  which  he  admits  he  transgresses 
the  classic  laws  of  natural  history. 

It  is  foreign  to. our  purpose,  nor  would 
the  exigencies  of  space  permit  us,  to  «iter 
into  all  the  arguments  which  he  adduces 
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in  favor  of  this  hypothesis.  But  we  can 
not  refrain  from  giving  one,  which  seems 
the  ntost  conclusive  as  well  as  the  most 
singular  of  all  It  bears  upon  the  modes 
of  reproduction,  which,  in  many  plants, 
bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  modes 
in  vogue  amongst  animals.  And  not  only 
do  some  of  the  plants  dispense  with  ad¬ 
ventitious  aid,  but  are  endowed  with  vol¬ 
untary  movements  of  their  own. 

We  all  know  how  necessary  it  is  for  bees 
to  transmit  the  pollen  from  the  male  to 
the  female  flower  in  order  that  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  may  result ;  or,  failing  this, 
the  wind  will  sometimes  perform  the  ne¬ 
cessary  office :  but  we  can  not  say  that  we 
labor^  under  the  apprehension  that  the 
bee  or  the  wind  was  conducing  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  plant — the  sensuous 
pleasure,  if  we  may  so  speak  : 

**  Particular  vitality,  a  turgid  state  of  the 
tissues,  accompanied  by  elevation  of  local 
temperature,  occur  in  the  case  of  certain 
plants  at  the  moment  of  impregnation,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  species  of  the  family  of 
Aroides.  On  placing  a  thermometer  at 
that  time  in  the  great  floral  covering  of 
the  Arums,  an  excess  of  from  1°  to  2°  in 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  will 
be  denoted — an  extraordinary  fact  in  veg¬ 
etable  life,  for  vegetables  are  always  colder 
than  the  extern^  air.  How  can  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  plant  in  which  this  excite- 
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ment  takes  place  has  no  feeling  of  its  own 
condition 

Upon  this  subject,  M.  Figuier  produces 
an  array  of  most  curious  and  interesting 
facts. 

It  was  Wordsworth  who  wrote  : 

“  Through  primrose  tufls  in  that  green  bower. 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths  ; 

And  ’tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  tne  air  it  breathes.” 

But  Wordsworth  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  that  the  conception  of  his  poetic 
fancy  would  ever  be  embodied  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  treatise. 

We  ought,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  M. 
Figuier  does  not  ignore  the  presence  of  a 
presiding  Deity;  and  that  he  assigns,  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
that  centre  of  attraction  around  which  the 
entire  series  of  heavenly  bodies  revolve. 

For  all  these  conjectures  of  science,  we 
still  cling  to  our  primitive  faith,  which,  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinations  of  a  Divine  Being 
who  is  Love  itself,  fears  neither  death  nor 
the  unknown  ;  nor,  could  the  assumptions 
of  science  be  proved  beyond  doubt,  would 
it  enhance  our  serenity  at  the  prospect  of 
dissolution ;  and  we  should  stiU  desire  to 
yield  to  the  Universal  Liberator  with  the 
words  of  the  Divine  Teacher  upon  our 
lipw :  “  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit.”  J.  M. 
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BY  DAVID  MASSON. 


Five-and-twenty  years  have  passed 
since  I  first  s?w  Mazzini.  It  was  in  a 
room  in  the  north  part  of  London,  where 
he  had  politely  called,  in  acknowledgment 
of  a  slight  claim  I  had  on  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  through  my  friendship  in  another  city 
with  a  fellow-countryman  of  his  who  was 
very  dear  to  him.  I  remember  wdl  the 
first  sight  of  him,  as  he  entered,  sat  down, 
and  immediately  began  to  talk.  He  was 
then  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  retaining 
much  of  that  grace  aiKl  beauty  for  which 
he  had  been  famous  when  he  first  fascinat¬ 
ed  his  Genoese  college-companions,  drew 
them  into  sympathy  with  his  dreams,  and 
imagined  the  amociation  afterwards  known 
as  Young  Ital^.  One  knew  at  once  that 
slij^t  figure,  m  a  dark  and  closely-fitting 


dress,  with  the  marvelous  face  of  pale 
olive,  in  shape  a  long  oval,  the  features 
fine  and  bold  rather  than  massive,  the  fore¬ 
head  full  and  high  under  thin  dark  hair, 
the  whole  expression  impassioned  and  sad, 
and  the  eyes  large,  black,  and  pretematu- 
rally  burning.  His  talk  was  rapid  and 
abundant,  in  an  excellent  English  that 
never  failed,  though  it  was  dashed  with 
piquant  foreign  idioms,,  and  pronounced 
with  a  decidedly  foreign  accent.  The 
matter  on  that  occasion  was  discursive,  and 
the  manner  somewhat  distrait,  as  if  he 
were  on  a  visit  of  courtesy  which  he  want¬ 
ed  to' get  through,  and  which  need  happily 
involve  no  faiths  trouble  to  his  recluse 
habits  and  the  pursuit  of  his  many  aflaiis. 
He  was  then  living  in  an  obscure  off-street 
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from  the  City  Road,  somewhere  beyond 
the  New  River,  in  the  house,  I  believe,  of 
an  Italian  tradesman,  who  was  one  of  his 
devoted  followers ;  but  one  had  been  fore¬ 
warned  that  he  did  not  expect  chance 
visitors  there,  and  that  indeed  such  visitors 
would  not  be  likely  to  find  him.  As  it 
happened,  however,  this  ray  first  sight  of 
Mazzini  was  by  no  means  the  last.  By  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  I  met  him 
again  and  again  in  the  house  of  one  or 
another  of  the  very  few  English  families 
that  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  till  at  length  I 
came  to  know  him  well,  and  what  hardly 
promised  to  be  an  acquaintanceship  be¬ 
came  for  me  one  of  the  friendships  of  my 
life,  for  which  1  thank  Fate  and  which  I 
shall  ponder  till  1  die.  Through  many 
years,  as  he  flashed  from  England  to  the 
Continent,  and  from  the  Continent  back 
to  England,  I  watched  him,  with  some 
general  knowledge  of  his  designs, — at  one 
important  crisis,  indeed,  with  thorough  ad¬ 
miration,  and  such  hopes  for  his  success  as 
could  not  but  be  yielded  by  any  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  grand  essentials  of  his  drift, 
and  the  state  of  the  poor  Italy  he  longed 
to  renovate;  afterwards  with  undirainish- 
ed  affection,  but  perhaps  more  of  doubt 
and  dissent,  as  he  pushed  on,  past  great 
achieved  success,  to  those  extreme  special¬ 
ities  of  his  programme  about  which  one 
was  more  indifferent  or  less  informed. 
Vaguest  of  all  is  my  'cognizance  of  his 
doings  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 
No  longer  in  London,  save  at  intervals,  I 
had  lost  the  customary  opportunities  of 
seeing  him,  and  a  newspaper  rumor  now 
and  then,  or  a  more  private  message  some¬ 
times  as  to  his  whereabouts  and  the  state 
of  his  health,  was  all  1  had  to  trust  to. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was,  I  think, 
about  two  years  ago.  He  was  then  in  a 
lodging  at  firompton,  and  I  found  him 
painfully  emaciated  and  weak  fi'om  long 
illness,  but  full  of  kindly  interest  in  ])er- 
sons  and  things,  his  spirit  unabated,  and 
the  black  eyes  beaming  with  their  old 
lustre.  And  now  he  is  dead  at  Pisa,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three;  and,  while  the 
world  at  large  is  agreeing  that  all  in  all  he 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  men  of 
his  time  in  Europe,  but  there  are  the 
strangest  variations  in  the  particular  es¬ 
timate,  here  am  I  recalling  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  of  him,  the  memory  of  bygone 
evenings  in  his  society,  the  sound  of  his 
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voice  amid  other  voices,  and  the  touch  of 
his  hand  at  parting. 

"  Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 

To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay.” 

Above  all,  it  is  as  the  Italian  Patriot  that 
the  world  thinks  of  Mazzini.  The  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  aims  in  that  character  had 
been  sent  forth  by  himself,  systematically 
and  once  for  all,  as  early  as  1831,  when 
he  was  first  a  refugee  in  France,  flung  out 
from  his  native  land  in  the  ardor  of  his 
pure  youth,  and  with  no  other  means  of 
acting  upon  that  land  than  conspiracy  and 
propagandism. 

Italy  must  be  a  Republic,  one,  free,  and 
independent !  This  was  the  programme  of 
the  Young  Italy  Association,  inscribed  in 
all  its  manifestoes,  and  repeated  and  ex- 
p)Ounded  everlastingly.  Grasp  the  phrase 
in  its  full  meaning,  and  in  ail  the  items  of 
its  meaning,  and  you  have  that  political 
creed  from  which  Mazzini,  as  an  Italian 
politician,  never  swerved,  and  never,  save 
j>erhaps  at  one  or  two  moments  of  prac¬ 
tical  exigency,  could  be  made  even  to 
seem  to  swerve.  But,  though  the  phrase 
was  from  fit;^t  to  last  a  glowing  whole  in 
his  mind,  and  the  very  accusation  against 
him  was  and  is  that  he  would  not  break 
it  into  its  items,  the  fact  that  it  does  con¬ 
sist  of  items  which  may  be  taken  sepa¬ 
rately  ought  to  be  distinctly  apprehended 
in  any  retrospect  of  his  life.  The  items 
are  three,  and  they  ought  to  be  taken 
in  the  reverse  order — the  Independence 
and  Freedom  of  Italy  first,  the  Unity  of 
Italy  next,  and  the  Republicanism  of  Italy 
last.  First,  next,  and  last,  I  repeat,  were 
the  very  words  which  Mazzini  abhorred  in 
the  whole  matter.  The  first  could  not  be 
except  by  and  with  the  next,  nor  that  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  last ;  if  the  new  Italian 
Patriotism  was  to  be  worth  any  thing,  if  it 
was  not  to  be  mere  Macchiavellism  or 
mere  Carbonarism  revived,  and  to  die  out 
in  pedantry  and  cowardly  drivel  as  these 
vaunted  originals  had  done,  its  very  char¬ 
acteristic  must  be  that  the  three  things 
should  be  kept  together  in  thought,  and 
that  in  action  every  stroke  should  be  for 
all  at  once,  or  for  one  as  implying  alll 
Nevertheless,  if  only  to  demonstrate  this 
necessary  identity  of  the  three  ideas,  they 
might  be  held  up  separately  in  exposition. 

The  Independence  and  Freedom  of 
Italy  1  This  meant  the  hurling  out  of  the 
Austrian,  whose  hoof  had  bMn  so  long 
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the  degradation  of  her  fairest  provinces, 
and  the  rectification  at  the  same  time  of 
the  petty  domestic  tyrannies  which  the 
Austrian  upheld.  Well,  where  was  the 
Italian  that  could  say  nay  to  that,  and 
where  over  the  wide  world  were  men — 
themselves  living  and  breathing  as  men, 
and  not  lashed  and  tortured  like  beasts— 
that  could  refuse  this  deliverance  to  the 
Italians  whenever  the  time  should  come  ? 
About  this  part  of  the  programme  there 
could  be  no  controversy. 

Ay,  but  the  Unity  of  Italy  I  What 
necessity  for  that ;  what  chance  of  it  ? 
Did  not  many  of  the  wisest  Italians  them¬ 
selves  look  forward  merely  to  an  Italy  of 
various  governments,  each  tolerably  fiee 
within  itself,  and  all  perhaps  connected 
by  some  kind  of  Federation ;  was  not  that 
also  the  notion  of  the  most  liberal  French 
politicians,  and  of  the  few  Englishmen  that 
troubled  themselves  with  any  thought 
about  Italy  at  all  ?  Universally,  would 
not  the  speculation  of  a  United  Italy  be 
scouted  as  a  mad  Utopia?  Let  them 
rave,  replied  Mazzini.  The  idea  of  a 
single  Italian  nation,  one  and  united,  had 
been,  he  maintained,  an  invariable  form  of 
thinking  in  the  minds  of  all  the  greatest 
Italians  in  succession,  from  Dante  to  the 
Corsican  who  had  Europeanized  himself 
as  Bonaparte ;  and  an  examination  of  the 
practical  conditions  of  the  problem  of  In¬ 
dependence  and  Freedom  would  also,  he 
maintained,  show  that  problem  to  be  in¬ 
soluble  except  in  the  terms  of  Unity. 

Well,  but  why  a  Republic?  If  some 
existing  Italian  potentate,  with  due  ambi¬ 
tion  in  his  heart  and  something  of  better 
fibre  to  aid,  (Charies  Albert  of  Piedmont, 
for  example,  once  a  Carbonaro,  and  with 
some  shame  of  his  recreancy  said  to  be 
gnawing  at  his  conscience  and  stirring  to 
thoughts  of  atonement,)  if  such  a  poten¬ 
tate,  already  in  command  of  an  armed 
force,  were  to  head  a  war  of  Independence, 
drive  out  the  Austrian,  and  cashier  the 
rabble  of  tyrannical  princes,  would  there 
not  then  be  a  United  and  Free  Italy,  and 
might  not  the  crown  be  his  ?  Or  if,  in  the 
course  of  a  popular  revolution,  some  great 
soldier  were  to  emerge,  crashing  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  like  another  Napoleon,  by  his  mili¬ 
tary  genius,  would  it  not  be  in  accordance 
with  analogy,  and  for  the  security  of  the 
work  done,  to  raise  him  to  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  ?  Young  Mazzini  had  ruminated  these 
questions,  and  one  can  see  signs  of  a  fil¬ 


tering  within  himself  before  he  answered 
them.  Republican  as  he  was.  Republican 
as  he  meant  to  be,  there  was  plausibility  in 
the  forecasts  hazarded.  Facts  might  take 
that  course;  it  was  the  way  of  facts  to 
take  any  course ;  precedents  were  perhaps 
in  favor  of  the  agency  of  kings  and  great 
soldiers  in  wars  of  national  lilieration  ;  it 
would  not  do  for  a  young  theorist,  who 
would  welcome  his  motherland  liberated 
anyhow,  to  stand  too  stiffly  on  the  banks 
of  his  own  ideal  channel  towards  that  end, 
only  to  see  it  empty  after  all,  and  events 
flowing  in  another  I  *  Hence  a  certain  pub¬ 
lished  Appeal  to  Charles  Albert,  much 
talked  of  at  the  time.  The  Appeal  was  ’ 
read  by  that  monarch;  and  he  threw  it 
into  his  waste-paper  basket,  with  onlers 
that,  if  ever  the  writer  showed  his  face 
again  in  Italy,  he  should  be  laid  fa.st  in  the 
nearest  prison.  No  need  then,  Mazzini 
conclude,  for  any  farther  hesitation.  The 
Rei>ublicanism  so  dear  to  himself  in  theory 
was  put  into  the  programme  of  the  Young 
Italy  A.ssociation,  as  equally  indispensable 
with  the  oath  for  Independence  and  Lib¬ 
eration  and  the  vow  of  ultimate  Unity. 
The  reasons  w’ere  duly  given.  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  Patriot-King,  or  of  a  conquering 
soldier  who  would  win  the  freedom  of  his 
country  by  winning  a  crown  for  himself, 
was  declared  to  be  an  impossible  pheno¬ 
menon.  The  time  for  such  things  was  past. 
There  were  epochs  and  eras  in  human  af¬ 
fairs,  and  when  an  old  era  came  to  a  close 
the  methods  of  that  era  ceased  to  be  the 
methods  of  Providence.  Mazzini  always 
had  this  large  semi-mystical  way  of  rea¬ 
soning  about  eras  and  epochs,  of  listening 
to  the  vast  march  through  the  vacancies 
of  Time,  and  being  sure  of  its  divisions 
and  halts.  Especially  he  announced  that 
the  worid  had  passed  through  the  stage  of 
Individualism,  Macchiavellism,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  God’s  purposes  for  humanity 
by  the  mere  deeds  and  scheming  of  par¬ 
ticular  persons,  and  that  the  era  of  Asso¬ 
ciation,  collective  eflbrt,  action  by  the  will 
and  heart  of  every  people  for  itself,  and  of 
all  peoples  united,  had  at  least  begun.  The 
very  struggle  for  Liberty  which  had  been 
going  on,  with  ever-increasing  results, 
through  all  previous  ages  of  the  world,  had 
consequently  now  changed  its  form  and 
the  state  of  its  parties.  Essentially  the 
struggle  had  always  been  one  between 
Privilege  and  the  People ;  but  the  battle  in 
all  its  previous  forms  of  antagonism  had 
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rather  been  for  the  People  than  by  the 
People.  Such  forms  of  the  eternal  contest 
had  been  that  for  Personal  l.iberty  against 
Slave-owning,  the  Plebeians  against  the 
Patricians,  Catholicism  against  Feudalism, 
the  Reformation  against  Catholicism,  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government  against  Arbitrary 
Power.  Now,  however,  that  Privilege  had 
been  brought  to  its  last  agonies  by  such  a 
succession  of  contests,  the  essential  nature 
of  the  struggle  which  had  been  involved 
in  them  all  was  more  nakedly  disclosed. 
What  had  always  been  a  struggle  between 
Privilege  and  the  People  might  now  pro¬ 
claim  itself  in  all  the  simple  generality  of 
that  name;  and  the  People  themselves,  in 
the  final  strife  against  the  last  shreds  and 
fastnesses  of  Privilege,  might  be  their  own 
proctors  and  advocates,  and  might  dis- 
I)ense  with  champions  and  internv^iaries. 
Yes!  all  the  complexities  of  the  social 
tackling,  all  the  scaffoldings  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  pyramid,  had  now  been  struck  away, 
and  the  People,  assembled  multitudinously 
as  on  one  level  plain,  might  look  up  direct 
to  Heaven,  with  nothing  to  distract  the 
view.  Dio  e  Popolo — God  and  the  People 
— such,  for  all  peoples,  was  to  be  the  true 
formula  of  the  future.  Translated  into  or¬ 
dinary  political  language,  this,  for  most 
peoples,^  could  mean  only  Pure  Republi¬ 
canism.  In  Great  Britain  alone  would 
Mazzini  recognize  an  exception.  For  cer¬ 
tain  positive  and  practical  reasons,  connect¬ 
ed  with  her  special  insular  history,  he 
thought  Constitutional  Government  suita¬ 
ble  for  her,  and  likely  to  be  suitable  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  of  all  nations 
Italy  was  the  one  specially  fitted  for  Re¬ 
publicanism.  Her  greatest  traditions,  her 
peculiar  glories,  were  Republican.  What¬ 
ever  associations  of  coarseness,  cruelty,  or 
meanness  other  nations  might  have  with 
the  word  Republicanism  in  recollection 
severally  of  their  past  histories,  the  word 
had  come  down  in  the  Italian  mind  en¬ 
twined  with  memories  of  heroism,  high¬ 
mindedness,  Poetry  and  Art  at  their  no¬ 
blest,  all  that  was  exquisite  and  even  fas¬ 
tidious  in  scholarship  and  culture,  the  full¬ 
est  richness  of  social  life,  the  truest  enter¬ 
prise  in  commerce,  the  utmost  originality 
of  individual  genius.  Let  Young  Italy 
represent  the  real  soul  of  the  nation  1 
Paying  no  heed  to  the  remonstrances  or 
the  jeers  of  the  so-called  Practical  States¬ 
men,  the  Pedants  and  Diplomatists,  the 
Individualists  and  Macchiavellians,  let 


them  blazon  on  their  banner  the  symbol  of 
an  Italian  Republic  as  the  only  jx>ssible 
form  of  a  future  Italy  that  should  also  l>e 
independent,  free,  and  one ! 

For  forty  years  Mazzini  fought  for  the 
programme  of  his  youth.  He  lived  to  see 
part  of  it  accomplished,  and  he  has  died 
laboring  for  the  rest. 

For  seventeen  of  these  forty  years,  (1831 
— 1848,)  he  was  known  only  as  the  Italian 
agitator  and  conspirator,  driven  from 
France  into  Switzerland,  and  thence  into 
England,  corresponding  incessantly  by  un¬ 
known  means  with  his  adherents  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  diffusing  his  ideas  more  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  youth  of  Italy  by  con¬ 
traband  writings  and  a  machinery  of  secret 
societies,  and  promoting  every  possible  at¬ 
tempt  at  an  insurrection  anywhere  in  the 
Peninsula.  He  was  near  the  end  of  this 
stage  of  his  career  when  I  first  saw  him. 
Respectable  England  had  grown  alarmed, 
some  two  or  three  years  before,  at  tlie  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  man  within  her  bounds, 
and  had  begun  to  question  whether  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  continued  refuge  in 
London.  Sir  James  Graham,  as  Home 
Secretary,  had  opened  his  letters  in  the 
f)Ost-office ;  there  were  the  wildest  stories 
not  only  of  his  promoting  insurrections, 
but  even  of  his  encouraging  assassination. 
But  the  storm  had  pass^,  and  had  been 
followed  by  a  reaction.  Sir  J ames  Graham 
had  been  obliged  publicly  to  retract  the 
most  odious  of  his  charges ;  English  indig¬ 
nation  had  been  roused  at  the  discovery  ^ 
a  ^y-system  in  a  Government  office ;  Mr. 
Carlyle  had  published  his  letter,  avowing 
his  personal  intimacy  with  Mazzini,  and 
testifying  tl»at,  whatever  he  might  think  of 
Mazzini’s  practical  insight  and  skill  in 
worldly  affairs,”  he  knew  him  to  be,  if  ever 
he  had  seen  such,  “  a  man  of  genius  and 
virtue,  a  man  of  sterling  veracity,  humani¬ 
ty,  and  nobleness  of  mind.”  By  that  time 
also,  other  persons  of  distinction  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  knowing  Mazzini  by  his  more 
purely  literary  contributions  to  English 
periodicals,  had  contracted  the  same  high 
regard  for  him,  and  there  were  particular 
English  families  whose  proved  affection  for 
him  drew  him  at  length  gently  and  irresis¬ 
tibly  out  of  his  exclusive  daily  compan¬ 
ionship  with  the  Italian  refugees  that  form¬ 
ed  his  working  staff,  and  made  him  and 
these  associates  of  his  happier,  not  only  by 
their  sympathies  with  the  Italian  cause 
generally,  but  also  by  their  aid  in  schemes 
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of  relief  for  the  poor  Italians  in  London, 
and  of  schooling  for  their  children.  And 
so  Mazzini  lived  on  in  London,  with  his 
eyes  always  on  Italy. 

How  strange  to  remember  now  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Popedom  in 
1846,  and  the  subsequent  news,  in  1847 
and  1848,  that  he  was  proving  himself,  by 
act  after  act,  a  rarity  among  Popes,  bent  on 
reforming  his  states,  and  governing  consti¬ 
tutionally!  What  hopes,  what  specula¬ 
tions,  over  the  new  Pontiftcate  !  Pshaw ! 
ere  men  had  learnt  the  new  Pope’s  name, 
down  went  he,  and  all  the  hopes  clustered 
round  him,  in  a  universal  vortex.  “  Ab¬ 
dication  of  Louis-Philippe”  ftamed  the 
newspaper  placards  all  dong  Fleet  Street 
one  day  early  in  1848;  and  through  that 
year  and  the  next  what  a  crush  of  commo¬ 
tions  and  surprises,  revolutions  and  coun¬ 
ter-revolutions,  all  through  Europe !  Rest¬ 
lessness  seemed  nprmal,  and  Astonish¬ 
ment  had  her  till.  On  the  signal  from 
France,  the  peoples  were  up  everywhere ; 
oppressed  nationalities  and  states,  with 
long  accounts  to  settle,  were  facing  their 
tyrants  at  their  palace-doors;  and  the  ty¬ 
rants,  bowing  penitently  from  the  door¬ 
steps,  were  swearing  to  new  constitutions 
as  fast  as  thev  were  presented,  any  number 
of  perjuries  deep.  Italy,  more  peculiarly, 
was  a  sight  for  Mephistopheles  in  this  re¬ 
spect  How  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples, 
and  the  minor  princelings  through  the 
length  of  the  Peninsula,  were  trembling 
and  swearing  in  their  several  states,  if  per¬ 
chance  they  might  keep  their  thrones, 
while  old  Radetzky  and  his  Austrians,  una¬ 
ble  to  stand  against  the  piopular  uprisings 
of  the  Lombards  and  the  Venetians,  were 
relaxing  their  hold  of  the  north!  One 
Italian  sovereign,  indeed,  stepped  forward 
in  another  spirit  This  was  Charles  Albert 
of  Piedmont,  the  old  Carbonaro.  He  un¬ 
dertook  now  that  nobler  part  he  had  grim¬ 
ly  declined  some  seventeen  years  before, 
when  the  young  Mazzini  had  tried  to  thrust 
it  upon  him.  He  would  show  now  that 
only  prudence  and  common  sense  had  then 
kept  him  back,  and  that,  the  conditions 
being  ripe,  Italy  might  have  in  him  such  an 
actu^  p^riot-king  as  the  too  rapid  Repub¬ 
lican  enthusiast  h^  declared  to  be  an  im¬ 
possibility.  As  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles 
Albert  took  Lombardy  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of 
all  Italy  against  the  Austrian,  and  called 
upon  the  other  Italian  princes  to  send  their 


contingents  to  the  aid  of  his  Piedmontese 
army.  They  all  did  so,  with  more  or  less 
of  heart;  Ferdinand  of  Naples  with  the 
least  of  all,  but  compelled  by  his  people. 
For  everywhere  the  populations  hailed 
Charles  Albert,  the  Mazzinians  or  Repub¬ 
licans  no  less  than  the  Moderates;  nay, 
Mazzini  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  Mazzi¬ 
nians,  again  willing  for  the  moment,  as  it 
seemed,  that  the  Republican  theory  should 
go  into  abeyance  in  the  presence  of  imme¬ 
diate  and  paramount  duty.  He  had  hur¬ 
ried  from  England,  through  France,  into 
Lombardy,  on  the  first  news  of  that  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  Lombard  cities  and  Venice 
against  their  Austrian  masters,  (March, 
1848,)  which  had  given  Charles  Albert 
also  his  opp>ortunity.  Was  the  conspirator 
Mazzini  to  be  seen  as  a  volunteer,  then,  in 
the  army  of  Charles  Albert  ?  He  ought 
to  have  been,  {leoples  afterwards  said ;  it 
was  the  accusation  afterwards  both  against 
him  and  the  Venetian  Maninthat  they  im¬ 
peded  Charles  Albert,  fomented  Republi¬ 
can  distrust  in  him,  and  kept  fresh  forces 
fix>m  joining  his  standard.  On  the  other 
side,  the  blame  was  thrown  on  the  king ; 
he  wanted,  it  was  said,  to  fight  mainly  with 
regular  troops,  and  looked  coldly  on  volun¬ 
teers,  especially  of  the  Mazzinian  sort.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  there  was  jealousy  or  misman¬ 
agement  somewhere,  and  that  it  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Austrians.  In  July, 
1848,  the  strategy  of  Radetzky  beat  Charles 
Albert  utterly,  recovered  Lombardy,  and 
dispersed  the  general  Italian  cause  into 
fragments.  It  was  among  these  fragments, 
however,  that  Mazzini  found  occasion  for  a 
fca^  perhaps  the  most  heroic  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  own  entire  life,  and  certainly 
the  most  momentous  in  that  war  of  Italian 
Independence.  The  Pope,  probably  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  war  from  the  first,  had  become 
decidedly  pro-Austrian  after  Charles  Al¬ 
bert’s  defeat,  and  had  consequently  lost  his 
popularity  with  his  Roman  subjects.  In 
November,  accordingly,  he  thought  it 
safest  to  flee  from  Rome  in  disguise,  and 
take  refuge  at  Gaeta  in  the  Neapolitan  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  Romans,  left  to  themselves, 
and  unable  to  persuade  him  to  return,  at 
length  called  a  Constituent  Assembly  of 
1 50  delegates  elected  by  universal  suffinge, 
and  by  the  all  but  unanimous  vote  of  this 
Assembly  (the  dissentients  eleven  at  most) 
the  tempom  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  was 
abolish^,  and  the  Roman  States  were  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Republic,  (Feb.  1849.)  These 
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steps  had  just  been  taken  when  Mazfini, 
who  had  meanwhile  been  wandering  about 
in  Lombardy  as  a  volunteer  with  Garibal¬ 
di’s  irregulars,  and  had  since  gone  into 
Tuscany,  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City.  He 
had  never  seen  it  before ;  he  was  a  Geno¬ 
ese  by  birth  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  He  was 
received  by  the  Romans  with  acclama¬ 
tions,  elect^  at  once  to  the  Assembly,  and 
then  appointed  the  chief  of  the  Triumvirs 
to  whom  the  executive  of  the  new  Repub¬ 
lic  was  intrxisted.  The  use  of  such  a  man 
in  such  a  post  soon  appeared.  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  rampantly  pro- Austrian  ever 
since  Charles  Albert’s  defeat,  had  been  ta¬ 
king  leisurely  revenge  on  his  poor  Neapoli¬ 
tan  subjects  for  their  patriotic  misdemean¬ 
or  ;  and  in  March,  1849,  he  had  the  farther 
pleasure  of  cannonading  the  still  insurgent 
Sicilians  into  renewed  subjection.  In  the 
same  month,  the  unfortunate  Charles  Al¬ 
bert,  who  had  again  taken  the  field  against 
the  Austrians,  was  again  shattered  by 
Radetzky  at  Novara,  and  had  nothing  left 
but  to  abdicate  the  Sardinian  crown  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  go 
into  exile  to  die.  Only  two  relics  of  the 
once  hopeful  Italian  Revolution  then  re¬ 
mained  in  the  entire  peninsula — the  Ro¬ 
man  Republic,  governed  by  Mazzini ;  and 
the  city  of  Venice,  also  a  self-declared  Re¬ 
public,  besieged  by  the  Austrians,  and 
resolutely  defended  by  Manin.  Were  these 
two  relics  also  to  be  overwhelmed  ?  Was 
there  no  hope  ?  Would  no  foreign  i)ower, 
for  example,  interfere  ?  The  mass  of  the 
Italians,  in  their  ignorance,  thought  even 
of  Great  Britain.  Mazzini  knew  better; 
he  knew  that  interference  in  Italian  affairs 
was  not  in  Great  Britain’s  way,  and  that 
least  of  all  was  she  likely  to  stir  herself 
very  heartily  for  things  calling  themselves 
Republics.  But  from  France,  anti-Austri¬ 
an  France,  herself  a  Republic,  and  the  be¬ 
ginner  of  the  whole  European  Revolution 
which  Austria  was  now  undoing  ?  Well, 
the  French  Republic  did  interfere,  but  it 
was  after  the  oddest  fashion.  She  left  Ve¬ 
nice  to  the  mercy  of  the  Austrians,  and  she 
sent  an  arm^  of  30,000  soldiers,  under 
General  Oudinot,  to  Civita  Vecchia,  with 
orders  to  march  uf>on  Rome,  put  down  the 
mushroom  Roman  Republic,  and  restore 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  then  in  the  fourth 
month  of  his  Presidency  of  the  French 
Republic;  but  the  expedition  had  been 
planned  by  the  Republican  Cavaignac,  and 


had  the  concurrence  of  M.  Thiers,  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  all 
the  leading  French  politicians.  Great 
Britain  also  had  intimated  her  assent,  on 
the  principle  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Pope  to  his  dominions  “  under  an  improv¬ 
ed  form  of  government”  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  agreeable  to  every  candid  Protestant 
mind.  And  so  General  Oudinot  landed  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  marched  to  Rome,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  the  Assembly  and  the  Trium¬ 
virs  would  behave  sensibly,  recognize  the 
will  of  France,  and  offer  no  opposition. 
'I’hcn  was  the  hour  of  Mazzini.  He  knew 
that  Rome  must  fall,  but  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  in  her  fall  there  should  be 
buried  the  seeds  of  her  renovation,  and  a 
bond  for  all  Italy  which  the  world  would 
one  day  honor.  For  two  months  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  with  14,000  armed  men  among  them 
— Mazzini  in  the  centre,  and  the  larger- 
framed  Garibaldi  in  his  red  shirt  heading 
the  suburban  sallies  and  showing  what 
street-fighting  might  be — maintained  the 
defence  of  the  city  against  the  besieging 
French  army ;  and  when,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1849,  the  French  did  enter  Rome,  it 
was  over  corpses  and  ruins.  Seven  weeks 
afterwards  Venice  surrendered  to  the  Aus¬ 
trians  after  a  bombardment;  and  in  April, 
1850,  the  Pope  came  back  from  Gaeta  to 
Rome,  to  resume  his  temporal  sovereignty 
under  the  protection  of  French  bayonets. 

The  last  two  and  twenty  years  of  Maz- 
zini’s  life  (1850-1872)  make  a  story  very 
straggling  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not 
seen  as  the  direct  agent  in  the  wonderful 
transformation  of  Italy  then  actually  ac¬ 
complished,  but  mainly  as  the  incessant 
idealist  of  the  transformation,  foiled  in  his 
attempts  to  get  the  practical  management 
of  it  into  his  own  hands,  or  even  to  regu¬ 
late  it  in  his  own  way,  and  obliged  to  be 
only  the  inspirer  of  others  and  their  critic 
when  they  did  not  satisfy  him.  Havmg 
returned  to  England,  and  resumed  in  Lon¬ 
don  his  character  of  refugee,  conspirator, 
and  propagandist,  he  occupied  himself  for 
some  years  in  denouncing  more  especially 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  French  generally  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  including  in  his  rebukes 
not  only  Louis  Napoleon,  first  as  president 
and  then  emperor,  but  also  the  other  re- 
s[x>nsible  politicians,  many  of  them  anti- 
Napoleonists.  This  was  the  time  also,  I 
think,  of  the  first  general  awakening  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  Mazzini’s 
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influence,  to  some  knowledge  of  Italian 
af&irs,  and  some  interest  in  them.  Now, 
too,  there  was  his  temporary  alliance  with 
Kossuth,  the  arrival  of  whom  in  England, 
and  the  extraordinary  eloquence  and  sub¬ 
tlety  of  his  speeches  in  English,  were  a 
I>ublic  topic  for  many  months.  From  the 
attempt  so  made  to  link  Italy  and  Hun¬ 
gary  in  an  anti-Austrian  league  nothing 
very  practical  followed ;  but  it  led  to  pic¬ 
turesque  groupings  in  the  more  private 
circles  of  London  refugeedom  and  cosmo¬ 
politanism.  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  might 
now  be  seen  side  by  side,  with  other  Hun¬ 
garians  and  Italians  round  them,  and  a 
due  sprinkling  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Frenchmen,  Foies,  and  Russians; 
and  on  rare  occasions,  when  Garibaldi’s 
ship  chanced  to  come  into  the  I^ndon 
Docks,  one  had  a  glimpse  of  that  hero, 
with  his  noble  figure,  and  his  fair,  calm, 
trustworthy  face.  Plottings,  I  dare  say, 
there  were ;  and  ever  and  anon  there  was 
a  flutter  through  France  and  Italy  about 
some  intended  Mazzinian  movement,  or 
some  supposed  vision  of  Mazzini  himself 
near  the  Italian  frontier.  He  was  the 
stormy  petrel  of  European  politics,  the 
newspapers  continually  said.  ^  in  a  sense 
he  was;  but  not  unfrequently,  when  he 
was  reported  to  be  abroad,  and  the  French 
and  Austrian  police  were  watching  for  him, 
he  was  quietly  smoking  a  cigar  or  listening 
to  Tamberlik  in  a  London  room.  Tam- 
berlik !  What  an  evening  was  that  when 
this  great  singer  sang  Italia  /  O  Italia ! 
in  a  room  filled  with  refugees  and  their 
friends,  and  the  air  around  you  was 
a-shiver  with  the  intensity  of  feeling  that 
trembled  through  the  voice,  and  at  the 
close  the  applause  was  like  a  y^  of  fiiry, 
and  strong  young  men  flung  themselves 
upon  his  neck  with  sobbings  and  embrac¬ 
ings!  Italia!  O  Italia!  The  work  of 
1848-9  had  not  been  quite  in  vain  for  her. 
She  was  somewhat  freer  than  she  had 
been;  the  system  of  tyranny  that  rack¬ 
ed  her  had  been  shaken  and  loosened. 
Above  all,  there  was  one  solid  block  of 
her  population  enjoying  constitutional 
freedom  and  good  administration  in  tol¬ 
erable  degree,  and  yielding  example,  hope, 
and  encouragement  to  the  rest  Bluff 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  Sardinian 
States  had  remained  steady  to  the  later 
policy  of  his  father,  and  he  had  the  match¬ 
less  Cavour  for  his  minister.  It  was  on 
this  quiet,  deep,  sagacious,  humorous  man. 
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covAing  the  farthest  aims  and  the  most 
determined  zeal  for  them  under  the  richest 
fertility  in  shifts  and  compromises — this 
statesman  of  the  Individualist  or  Macchia- 
vellian  type,  as  Mazzini  would  have  called 
him — that  there  devolved  after  all  the  suc¬ 
cessful  scheming  for  Italy’s  liberation.  He 
and  Napoleon  111. put  their  heads  togeth¬ 
er  ;  and  there  was  the  alliance  of  the 
French  and  the  Sardinians  in  a  new  war 
against  Austria,  ending  in  some  gain  for 
the  French  Emperor,  but  also  in  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  Northern  Italian  Confederation 
or  kingdom  of  North  Italy,  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  at  its  head,  (July,  1859.)  Not 
a  Mazzinian  Republic,  then,  but  a  consti¬ 
tutional  kingdom,  was  to  be  the  form  of  a 
substantially  liberated  Italy.  Nay,  even, 
as  it  proved,  of  an  Italy  whole  and  united ! 
For  now  the  Republican  Garibaldi,  accept¬ 
ing  the  Kingdom  of  North  Italy  as  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  volunteered  daringly  to 
give  it  the  necessary  extension.  An  insur¬ 
rection,  devised  on  the  part  of  him  and 
Mazzini,  had  broken  out  in  Sicily  against 
the  Neapolitan  king,  Francis  II. ;  and, 
plunging  into  the  midst  of  this,  with  the 
battle-cry  of  “  Italy  and  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel,"  Garibaldi  was  able,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  to  win  Sicily  and  Naples  too, 
and  hand  them  over  to  his  royal  master, 
saluting  him  “  King  of  Italy,”  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  reply,  “  I  thank  you,’’  (October, 
i860.)  In  February,  1861,  the  first  unit¬ 
ed  Italian  Parliament  met  at  Turin,  and  in 
March  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  w’as  formally 
recognized  by  Great  Britain.  'iTiere  was 
yet  much  to  do,  however,  to  accomplish 
the  complete  unification :  especially  there 
was  the  Papal  sovereignty  in  the  Roman 
States,  with  the  French  force  guarding  it, 
lying  like  an  extraneous  lump  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Peninsula.  The  steps  of  the  far¬ 
ther  progress  by  which  the  unification  has 
been  made  perfect — the  removal  of  the 
Italian  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence,  the 
plottings  and  negotiations  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Rome,  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by 
the  French  troops  in  the  pressure  of  the 
great  struggle  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  the  consequent  incorporation  of 
Rome  also  with  the  Italian  kingdom  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  transference  of 
the  capital  at  last  to  the  ever-glorious 
city — are  all  matters  of  recent  recollection; 
Neither  Mazzini  nor  Garibaldi,  I  believe, 
was  unfelt  through  all  this  later  process. 
The  signaling  to  Rome,  the  constant  stir- 
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ring  of  the  national  passion  for  Rome  as 
the  consummation,  was  their  share  of  the 
duty.  Not  that  they  were  contented. 
Even  Garibaldi,  we  know,  had  his  tem¬ 
pers  ;  and,  though  they  would  fain  have 
])eDsioned  him,  and  hung  golden  collars 
round  his  neck,  and  cushioned  him  softly 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  they  had  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  his  outbreaks,  actually  shoot  at  him, 
and  cage  him  up  like  a  lame  old  lion. 
With  Mazzini  it  was  worse.  Transformed 
Italy  would  have  been  glad  to  welcome 
him  permanently  back  too,  and  to  assauge 
his  declining  years  with  luxur)',  rewards, 
and  honor.  He  did  visit  this  transformed 
Italy  and  receive  homage  in  some  of  her 
dties ;  but  she  was  not  transformed,  alas  I 
completely  to  his  mind.  His  dream  of  a 
Republican  Italy  had  remained  unfulfilled; 
and  even  in  the  system  of  a  Royalist  and 
Constitutional  Italy,  as  he  conceived  that 
imperfect  system  might  be  made  to  work, 
he  found  much  to  blame,  and  many  short¬ 
comings  of  what  was  attainable.  And  so 
he  di^  in  Pisa,  plotting  no  one  knows 
what ;  and,  though  the  assembled  Italian 
Parliament  in  Rome  have  properly  signi¬ 
fied  their  remembrance  of  all  that  Italy 
owes  to  him,  they  may  have  felt  his  death 
as  a  practical  relief  When  a  prophet  dies 
whose  Excelsior!  Excelsior!  has  never 
ceased  for  forty  years,  there  may  be  hope 
for  rest  and  routine. 

Of  Mazzini’s  share  in  that  great  trans- 
formafcon  of  modern  Italy,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable,*  and  surely  one  of 
the  most  beneficial,  facts  in  the  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate.  Charles  Albert,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Cavour,  Napoleon  III.,  Gari¬ 
baldi,  and  others  and  still  others  unnamed 
here,  have  all  cooperated  in  their  various 
ways  and  with  various  motives;  larger 
masses  of  the  total  substance  of  the  work, 
as  the  eye  follows  it  in  the  palpable  form 
of  moving  armies  and  falling  thrones,  have 
to  be  assigned  to  some  of  these  than  to 
Mazzini ;  and  Mazzini’s  lifelong  pursuit  of 
his  enterprise,  but  for  their  cooperation, 
might  have  been,  in  large  measure,  futile 
and  fruitless.  Yet,  with  all  allowance, 
very  much  of  the  result  is  due  to  Mazzini. 
His  defence  of  Rome  against  the  French, 
taken  as  a  single  action,  was  a  deed  after 
his  own  heart,  and  of  vast  consequence. 
To  me  it  has  always  seemed  precisely  the 
kind  of  deed  which  he  was  fitted  to  do, 
and  which,  but  for  the  inspiration  of  his 


peculiar  character,  would  not  have  been 
done  at  all,  cw  not  nearly  so  well.  To  fire 
a  population,  at  a  critical  moment,  up  to 
the  pitch  of  such  a  deed  of  desperation, 
and  yet  of  duty,  and  to  carry  them  through 
it,  was,  I  believe,  his  most  natural  function 
in  the  world  of  hard  action.  In  a  settled 
government,  or  even  in  a  government  of 
ordinary  struggle  and  difficulty,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  so  excelled.  He  was 
too  intolerant,  too  tenacious  of  his  own 
ideas,  and  these  not  the  ideas  that  other 
able  and  honest  men  might  have ;  practi¬ 
cal  cooperation  with  him  long  in  actual 
business  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of 
.any  strength  of  will,  and  of  tolerably  good 
parts,  would  have  been  impossible.  Tena¬ 
city  is  one  of  the  words  I  would  apply  to 
Mazzini ;  he  was  the  most  tenacious  man  I 
ever  met.  But  here,  in  his  career  of  pro- 
pagandism,  was  his  superlative  merit.  As 
an  idealist  in  Italian  politics,  as  the  spirit¬ 
ual  torch-bearer  of  a  great  cause,  he  was 
unsurpassable.  He  ran  with  the  torch,  the 
same  torch,  for  forty  years ;  and,  but  for 
the  Republican  color  in  the  flame,  it  prov¬ 
ed  the  right  torch  at  last.  The  Unity  of 
Italy !  who  does  not  remember  how  that 
idea  was  derided  in  all  our  newspapers, 
attacked,  written  down,  treated  as  a  wild 
chimera  ?  It  is  to  Mazzini’s  credit  that  he 
had  seized  that  idea  when  ik>  other  man 
had  seized  it,  when  the  very  Italians  them¬ 
selves  held  it  to  be  nought,  and  that  he 
kept  it  alive  through  good  report  and  bad 
report,  drove  it  by  iteration  and  reiteration 
into  the  popular  Italian  consciousness,  and 
even  into  the  heads  of  statesmen,  and  per- 
servered  till  he  saw  it  triumph.  Facts  will 
take  any  course,  I  said  some  time  ago.  It 
is  but  a  half-truth.  Facts  will  always  in 
the  end  flow  in  the  channel  of  the  deepest 
sjjcculative  perception.  So  far  as  most 
people  will  now  pronounce  Mazzini’s  views 
about  Italy  to  have  been  right  theoreti¬ 
cally,  he  had  succeeded  before  he  died. 

Mazzini,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  was 
more  than  the  Italian  Patriot,  though  he 
w'as  that  pre-eminently.  His  patriotism 
was  the  main  outcome  of  a  very  powerful, 
original,  and  various  mind.  He  was  a 
Theosophist,  a  Philosopher,  a  Moralist,  a 
Reasoner  about  every  thing  from  a  definite 
system  of  first  principles,  a  Thinker  on  all 
subjects,  a  Universal  Critic  of  Art  and 
Literature.  His  general  writings,  partly 
collected  and  republished  in  conjunction 
with  those  appertaining  to  Italy  and  his 
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own  political  life,  illustrate  sufficiently  both 
the  systematizing  habit  of  his  mind  and 
the  wide  range  of  his  reading  and  culture. 
He  knew  some  thing  about  every  thing. 
He  had  a  consecutive  scheme  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Work!  in  his  head ;  he  had  an 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  the  characteristics  at  least 
of  the  chief  English,  Spanish,  German,  and 
even  Slavonian,  authors;  in  Italian  Lite¬ 
rature,  and  in  contemporary  French  Lite¬ 
rature,  his  knowledge  was  extensive  and 
minute ;  he  had  at  least  looked  into  Kant 
and  Hegel,  and  caught  the  essence  of  some 
of  their  abstractions;  he  was  intelligent 
on  subjects  of  Art,  and  especially  of  Music ; 
and  he  had  no  objection  to  the  last  novel¬ 
ty  in  physical  science.  With  all  this  uni¬ 
versality  of  range,  and  abundance  of  casual 
allusion,  his  writings  are  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointing  to  those  who  desire  instruction 
rather  than  stimulation.  The  stimulation 
is  in  great  over-proportion  to  the  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  on  this  very  account  fails,  after 
a  while,  even  as  stimulation.  Vagueness; 
rapidity ;  the  recurrence  continually  of  one 
or  other  of  a  certain  limited  number  of 
fixed  ideas,  couched  in  impressive  but  neb¬ 
ulous  phrases,  such  as  “  God  and  Human¬ 
ity,”  “  Progress,”  “the  Unity  which  is  the 
Soul  of  the  Universe,"  “  the  infallibility  in¬ 
volved  in  the  idea  of  progression  and  of 
collective  mankind,”  faith  in  the  tradition 
of  your  epoch  and  your  nation,"  “  the  ne¬ 
cessity  in  this  age  of  a  return  fiom  Dissolv¬ 
ing  Analysis  to  Creative  Synthesis;”  real 
eloquence,  and  sometimes  startling  dithyr- 
ambic  power,  in  the  presentation  of  these 
ideas,  but  the  presentation  of  them  alwa)rs 
ais  axioms  which  there  were  a  baseness  in 
not  accepting,  while  you  admit  their  truth 
only  so  far,  and  would  occasionally  like  a 
little  explanation  and  proof;  a  certain  lite¬ 
rary  thinness  in  the  interspaces,  and  a  rarity 
of  those  deep  incisions  of  the  pure  intel¬ 
lect,  those  nuggets  of  facts  and  anecdote, 
those  barbs  of  wit  and  fancy,  that  one  ex¬ 
pects  in  celebrated  books:  such  are  per¬ 
haps  the  remarks  that  a  severe  critic,  ac¬ 
cepting  on  hearsay  Mazzini's  title  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  extraordinary  man,  and  ex¬ 
amining  his  writings  from  consequent  cu¬ 
riosity,  would  make  about  most  of  them. 
Similar  remarks,  however,  would  have  to 
be  made  upon  the  writings  of  many  men 
of  that  order  of  spiritual  and  political  pro¬ 
pagandists  to  which  Mazzini  belonged; 
ana,  indeed,  compared  with  most  such. 
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Mazzini,  as  a  writer,  is  brilliance  itself. 
But,  indeed,  Mazzini’s  purpose  in  being  a 
writer  at  all,  even  when  his  themes  were 
philosophical  or  literary,  was  not  so  much 
abstract  investigation,  or  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  literary  production  in  competition  with 
contemporary  writers,  as  precisely  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  those  few  fixed  principles  of 
his  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  He 
believed  them  to  be  applicable  to  Litera¬ 
ture  no  less  th.an  to  other  things,  and  he 
wanted  to  work  them  into  the  literary,  no 
less  than  into  the  political,  conscience  of 
his  time.  It  may  be  well,  then,  to  give  a 
handful  of  these  Mazzinianisms,  the  work¬ 
ing  tenets  of  Mazzini’s  own  life,  which  he 
desired  to  diffuse  among  his  contempora¬ 
ries  and  to  leave  behind  him  for  others. 

Mazzini  was  an  ardent  'I'heist.  Without 
Religion,  without  faith  in  God  and  the 
habit  of  regarding  all  Nature  and  the 
whole  course  of  Humanity  as  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God,  the  world,  he  believed,  was 
rotten,  and  life  a  ghastly  farce.  His  fav¬ 
orite  word  for  the  opposite  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  for  all  mere  acquiescence  in  cus¬ 
tomary  Religion  without  real  belief,  was 
Materialism.  This  word,  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  cutting  Italian  ■wdLy,(Afathy^l- 
ism,)  was  his  constant  name  of  reprobation 
for  a  great  many  men  whose  mental  power 
he  acknowledged.  It  was  the  counter¬ 
part,  spiritually  and  intellectually,  of  Indi¬ 
vidualism  and  Macchiavellism  in  practice ; 
and  the  worid  was  full  of  Materialists,  In¬ 
dividualists,  Macchiavellists.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  real  faith  in  God,  and  his  mani¬ 
festation  through  Humanity,  was  the  great 
reform  necessary  in  every  nation.  All  else 
would  follow.  For  the  manifestation  of 
God  through  Humanity  takes  the  form  of 
Progress,  which  is  the  Evolution  of  the 
Thought  of  God;  and  Duty  for  all  men, 
and  every  man,  consists  in  aiding  Progress, 
or  codperating  with  the  Thought  of  God 
in  its  successive  stages, — which  can  not  be 
if  God  is  denied,  the  connection  of  the 
ages  with  each  other  forgotten,  or  the  clue 
not  found.  But  the  clue  may  be  found. 
What  the  great  collective  heart  of  Human¬ 
ity  has  always  thought  and  desired,  what 
every  nation  or  people  is  aspiring  after  or 
struggling  for,  with  that  ought  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  sjrmpathize,  in  that  he  will  find 
such  approach  to  Absolute  Truth  as  is 
possible,  by  that  ought  he  to  rule  his  con¬ 
science.  'llie  isolation  of  the  individual  is 
absurd ;  it  is  immoral  to  suppose  that  the 
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individual  can  serve  God  by  leading  a  true 
life  all  within  himself.  Men  speak  of  the 
domestic  and  family  obligations  and  affec¬ 
tions  ;  but  these  are  only  the  consolations 
of  life,  vouchsafed  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties.  The  duties  are  forgetfulness  of 
self,  assent  to  the  flow  of  the  collective 
life,  association  with  one’s  fellows,  struggle 
always  in  the  forward  direction,  strenuous 
participation  in  what  is  going  on.  Action, 
rather  than  contemplation,  is  man’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Art  and  Literature  themselves  have 
been  vitiated  by  the  individualistic  error, 
the  dissociation  of  them  from  the  common 
interests,  the  pursuit  of  them  “  for  their 
own  sakes,”  as  if  they  could  have  “  sakes” 
of  their  own.  “  What  is  Poetry  ?  The 
consciousness  of  a  past  world  and  of  a 
world  to  come!”  Tried  by  this  test,  how 
many  poets  had  fulfilled  their  divine  mis¬ 
sion  ?  Dante  almost  alone ;  with  Shak- 
speare,  and  still  more  with  Goethe,  grave 
fault  must  be  found;  Byron  and  Victor 
Hugo  of  late  had  been  really  powerful  and 
in  the  right  track,  but  had  fallen  far  short. 
Let  poets  and  all  other  artists  henceforth 
go  into  the  thick  of  things  for  their  themes 
and  inspiration,  and  let  them  launch  their 
sonK  and  symbols,  burning  messengers  of 
God’s  intentions,  back  into  the  thick  of 
things.  “  The  truly  European  writer  must 
be  a  philosopher  holding  in  his  hand  the 
poet’s  lyre.”  And  for  men  of  action,  ordi¬ 
narily  so-called,  statesmen  and  politicians, 
where  was  the  doubt  ?  To  perceive  the 
drift  of  the  world,  and  to  help  it  on  practi¬ 
cally  by  their  devices  and  combinations, 
was  the  work  for  them.  Could  the  drift 
be  mistaken  ?  Was  it  not  the  conclusion 
of  the  battle  between  Privilege  and  Equal¬ 
ity  in  every  form  of  that  battle,  so  as  by 
the  liberation  of  peoples  from  thraldom, 
their  freedom  within  themselves,  and  their 
association  with  each  other,  to  bring  about 
the  time  when  the  motto  “God  and  Hu¬ 
manity”  would  stand  out  in  its  full  meaning  ? 
Nor  must  this  battle  be  fought  by  the  old 
agency  of  the  Doctrine  of  Rights.  'Phat 
was  a  wretched  doctrine,  and  must  be  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  Doctrine  of  Duties.  The 
liberty  to  perform  duty  is  man’s  sole  right. 
Every  nation  would  have  for  a  while  its 
own  special  politics,  depending  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  questions  agitated  in  it,  and  which 
it  was  c^led  on  to  solve.  Of  all  nations 
the  Italian  was  best  fitted  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  Europe.  The  Italian  mind 
above  all  possessed  the  necessary  charac- 
Nkw  Series. — Vou  XV.,  No.  6. 
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teristic  of  constant  synthesis  o  tnought 
and  action,  and  twice  already  had  Italy, 
giving  the  word  from  Rome,  led  the  world. 
The  notion  of  a  French  initiative  in  Eu¬ 
rope  was  a  disastrous  fallacy  of  the  time, 
which  it  had  been  Italy’s  curse  ever  to 
have  believed  in,  and  which  the  New  Italy 
must  dash  to  pieces. 

.  In  private  society  Mazzini’s  habits  were 
simple,  kindly,  affectionate,  and  sometimes 
even  playful.  He  had  a  good  deal  of 
humor,  and  could  tell  a  story,  or  hit  off  a 
character,  very  shrewdly  and  graphically, 
not  omitting  the  grotesque  points.  There 
was  a  respectful  tenderness  in  his  manner 
towards  women,  which  never  interfered 
with  the  fiankness  he  thought  due  to 
them  on  account  of  that  theory  of  the 
rightful  political  coequality  of  the  sexes 
which  he  had  always  advocated.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  most  happily  seen,  even  by 
men,  when  one  or  more  of  several  highly- 
gifted  ladies,  who  knew  him  thoroughly 
and  made  his  comfort  their  study,  were 
present  to  preside  and  regulate,  keep  off 
the  troublesome,  and  make  the  surround¬ 
ings  congenial  and  domestic.  Either  so, 
in  a  varied  group  round  a  fireside,  or  join¬ 
ing  in  a  game  at  cards  at  a  table,  or  else 
more  apart  and  smoking  a  cigar  with  one 
or  two  selected  for  that  companionship, 
he  was  very  ready  to  talk.  I’he  talk  on 
such  occasions  was  good,  utterly  unpe- 
dantic,  about  this  or  that  as  it  happened, 
and  often  with  whim  and  laughter.  In¬ 
evitably,  however,  some  topic  would  be 
started  on  which  Mazzini  would  show  his 
tenacity.  It  might  be  a  question  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  music  in  comparison  with  Rossini’s, 
or  it  might  be  any  thing  else  of  seemingly 
smaller  moment ;  whatever  it  was,  if  Maz-^ 
zini  had  an  opinion,  he  would  fight  for  it,, 
insist  upon  it,  make  a  little  uproar  about 
it,  abuse  you  with  mock-earnestness  for 
believing  the  contrary.  That  would  not 
last  long ;  a  laugh  would  end  it ;  we  knew 
Mazzini’s  way.  But  sometimes  the  differ¬ 
ence  would  go  deeper,  and  then  it  was. 
not  mock-earnestness,  but  real  earnestness, 
that  was  evoked.  Mazzini’s  talk,  though 
never  ill-natured,  tended  to  be  critical.  In 
speaking  of  the  men  or  the  writers  he- 
liked  and  admired  most,  he  would  arriv 
at  their  shortcomings,  if  he  did  not  begin, 
with ‘them;  and  these  shortcomings,  ot 
course,  were  their  non-correspondence 
with  his  own  absolute  ideal.  Hence,  in 
avowing  your  own  liking  against  his,  in  a 
47 
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case  where  your  feelings  were  stirred,  you 
might  be  tempted  to  put  a  shot  into  that 
ideal,  or  you  might  unawares  assault  one 
of  its  principles.  Then  he  was  down  upon 
yourself,  yiou  also  were  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity ;  there 
was  a  touch  of  Matirrialism  in  you, 
though  you  did  not  know  it ;  you  were,  at 
all  events,  an  Individualist,  or  (what  was 
as  bad  in  Mazzini’s  vocabularly)  a  Classi¬ 
cist  !  Naturally,  your  pugnacity  was 
roused  by  this,  as  he  liked  that  it  should 
be ;  and  bang !  another  shot  at  his  ideal, 
right  at  the  centre-principle  this  time! 
You  tried  it  perhaps  in  the  form  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  abstract  and  metaphysical  query 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  Progress  notion. 
“  If  the  notion  of  Progress  be  an  axiom, 
Mr.  Mazzini,  must  it  not  be  an  axiom  only 
in  reference  to  the  totality  of  things  ? 
Why  suppose  Progress,  or  God's  universal 
thouglH  towards  good,  locked  up  in  our 
earth,  or  in  the  procedure  of  that  shred  of 
creation  called  Humanity  ?  What  is  Hu¬ 
manity  but  a  leaf  in  the  vast  tree  of 
leaves ;  and  may  not  this  leaf  be  blacken¬ 
ing  and  dying  while  the  whole  tree  grows 
and  lives  ?  May  not  some  collective  com¬ 
motions  and  tendencies  of  Humanity  be 
but  the  black  spots,  the  signs  of  rot  ?  If 
there  is  Progress  in  Humanity,  in  the 
sense  of  the  evolution  of  God’s  universal 
thought  ol .  good,  must  it  not  be  in  some 
subtler  and  more  complicated  way  than 
ihat  of  the  vague  axiom  ?”  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  all  this ;  but  you  came  to  be 


glad  you  did.  For  then  Mazzini  broke 
out,  and  he  grappled  you  with  the  yearn¬ 
ing  of  an  apostle,  and  yet  with  a  rigor  of 
reasoning  and  an  acuteness  of  analysis 
which  you  were  hardly  prepared  to  expect 
from  your  ordinary  experience  of  him. 
One  such  occasion  I  particularly  remem¬ 
ber,  on  which  for  two  hours  there  was  a 
discussion  of  this  kind  so  intimate  and  so 
eager  that,  though  I  went  away  uncon¬ 
vinced  on  the  main  point,  it  was  with  a 
sense  that  I  had  never  before  been  engag¬ 
ed  in  such  an  exercise  of  give  and  take, 
or  had  my  mind  so  raked  and  refreshed  by 
the  encounter.  Few  such  conversations 
do  men’s  habits  of  intercourse  now  allow, 
and  more  is  the  pity !  Let  it  not  be  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  an  evening  with 
Mazzini  was  always,  or  often  so  severe  a 
matter.  Varied  and  interesting  chat,  with 
only  the  due  dash  of  the  very  seriously 
Mazzinian,  was  the  general  rule ;  and  you 
might  light  a  second  or  a  third  cigar.  It 
was  late  before  you  went  away ;  and,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  was  not  to  re¬ 
main  after  you  were  gone,  you  might 
have  his  company  for  some  little  distance 
through  the  dark  London  streets.  You 
parted  then  at  the  comer  of  some  nar¬ 
rower  street  than  usual,  he  going  his  way, 
and  you  yours.  And  now  he  sleeps  for 
ever  in  Pisa,  by  the  Leaning  Tower,  unless 
they  remove  his  ashes  to  his  native  Genoa, 
or  to  the  great  Rome  which  be  defended 
once,  and  which  was  the  city  of  his  heart 
of  hearts.  Farewell,  Mazzini  1 
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■Balzac  is  the  king  of  French  roman- 
cists,  and  will  reign  supreme  in  spite  of 
Hugo,  who  has  thrown  the  force  of  his 
life  into  poetry  and  politics.  Balzac  did 
no  such  foolishness :  poetry  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  him,  and  politics  mere  trifles  be¬ 
longing  to  the  events  of  the  day.  His 
dreams  alone  were  real,  and  out  of  the 
teeming  populace  of  phantoms  which  ten¬ 
anted  them  he  created  the  “  Comddie 
Humaine,”  with  its  seven  or  eight  de¬ 
partments,  its  five-and-forty  volumes^  or 
something  over  a  hundred  separate  sto¬ 
ries. 

Balzac  was  incomprehensible  as  a  child, 


and  as  a  man  he  is  the  strangest  union  of 
splendid  sanity  and  mad  magic  that  Paris, 
great  city  of  hizarreries,  can  offer  us.  'Phe 
comedy  of  his  life  might  fill  several  vol¬ 
umes,  and  its  mysteriousness  would  afford 
food  for  bewildered  speculation  that  might 
extend  to  several  more.  If  Balzac  is  too 
big  to  include  in  a  single  article,  we  must 
try  and  show  a  gleam  of  his  wonderful 
eyes,  or  a  picture  of  him  at  work  in  his 
study,  a  garret  full  of  unmolested  spi¬ 
ders. 

Imaginative  writers  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  two  classes,  those  who  compose  under 
the  influence  of  natural  stimulants,  and 
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those  who  write  under  the  influence  of  ar¬ 
tificial  stimulants.  As  there  is  a  natural 
paradise  which  is  the  happiness  of  health, 
and  an  artificial  paradise  which  is  opium, 
so  there  are  natural  and  artificial  energies, 
owing  to  natural  and  artificial  stimulants. 
He  who  makes  a  poem  because  he  is  in 
good  health,  or  because  he  has  been  en¬ 
joying  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  or  because 
he  has  seen  something  suggestive  which 
acts  upon  him  as  an  intellectual  spur,  is 
evolving  natural  energies  under  natural 
stimulant.  He  who  whips  a  laggard  brain 
into  excited  action  by  means  of  haschisch 
or  absinthe,  gin  or  champagne,  green  tea 
or  black  coffee,  is  evolving  artificial  ener¬ 
gies  under  artificial  stimulus.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  relative  qualities  of  work 
produced  under  natural  impulse  and  arti¬ 
ficial  pressure  appears  to  be  not  quite  de¬ 
cided. 

A  work  composed  by  an  author  of  an 
exuberant  vitality  will  possess  a  healthful 
glow  that  can  not  fail  to  impress  itself  up¬ 
on  the  reader  and  to  give  pleasure.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  work  produced  under 
conditions  of  artificial  excitement  will 
manifest  traces  of  such  to  the  reader :  it 
may  produce  in  him  an  intensity  of  emo¬ 
tion  which  the  work  of  a  heartier  and 
more  comfortable  writer  might  not  be  able 
to  effect ;  but  with  all  the  pleasure  that  it 
gives  there  will  probably  be  frequently  co¬ 
existent  a  sense  of  strain,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  composed. 
The  artificial  interest  may  be  more  absorb¬ 
ing  for  the  time  :  the  natural  will  be  more 
charming  and  more  abiding. 

Balzac  worked  under  the  influence  of 
three  stimulants;  a  genuine  intellectual 
impulse  being  the  first  and  natural  one, 
while  the  artificial  stimulants  were  an  un¬ 
endurable  load  of  debt,  which  he  bore  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  for  the  one,  and 
draughts  of  immensely  strong  ca/e  noir  for 
the  other. 

His  was  by  no  means  a  laggard  brain, 
but  he  loved  to  whip  it  into  abnormal 
energy.  He  is  like  the  engineer  of  a  Mis¬ 
sissippi  steamboat,  which  flies  through 
the  water  at  a  marvelous  rate  under  the 
pressure  of  an  immensely  powerful  screw. 
Balzac  is  such  an  engineer,  not  content 
with  the  ordinary  speed  of  his  vessel,  but 
cramming  the  furnace  with  pine  and  rosin, 
and  plugging  the  safety-valve  until  the 
pressure  of  steam  becomes  dangerous. 
And  the  steamboat  is  the  mechanical  part 
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of  Balzac’s  brain,  his  extraordinary  power 
of  will  serving  for  furnace  and  engines. 

Balzac  was  born  at  Tours  in  1799.  His 
father,  a  somewhat  cold-blooded  follower 
of  Rabelais,  looked  upon  him  as  he  lay  in 
the  cradle,  and  said,  “It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  be  the  father  of  a  fool.” 

The  boy  soon  manifested  mysterious 
traits  of  character,  and  in  some  things  a 
wonderful  precocity.  He  was  unappre¬ 
ciated  at  school,  and  while  there  was  ren¬ 
dered  almost  imbecile  by  reason  of  a 
shock  inflicted  upon  his  over-sensitive 
nerves.  A  metaphysical  essay  which  he 
had  composed  on  the  power  of  the  will, 
and  had  hidden  in  his  l^x,  was  discovered 
and  dragged  to  the  light  by  a  jeering 
schoolmaster,  who  was  incapable  of  com¬ 
prehending  it,  but  quite  capable  of  mad¬ 
dening  such  a  boy  with  stinging  ridicule. 

He  was  a  very  singular  boy,  and  ima¬ 
gined  himself  possessed  by  a  familiar  spirit. 
St.  Theresa  and  Madame  Guyon  were  a 
continuation  of  the  Bible  to  him.  His 
mother  possessed  all  the  works  of  Sweden¬ 
borg,  and  the  boy’s  delight  was  to  take 
one  of  these  volumes  and  escape  into  the 
solitude  of  the  woods,  where  he  would 
pore  over  it  for  a  whole  day,  supported 
only  by  a  crust  of  bread.  Madame  de 
Stael  once  found  him  thus,  a  little  ragged 
boy  with  gleaming  eyes  and  pale  face,  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  contemplation  of  “  Heaven 
and  Hell.” 

Later  in  life  he  still  retained  his  myste¬ 
rious  sentiment.  At  each  difficulty  over¬ 
come  he  kissed  the  soft  hand  of  an  ima¬ 
ginary  being  who  had  beautiful  eyes,  who 
was  elegant  and  rich,  and  who  was  some 
day  to  stroke  his  head  and  say,  tenderly, 
“  I'hou  hast  suffered  much,  my  poor  an¬ 
gel.”  And  this  man  had  the  neck  of  a 
bull  or  an  athlete,  strong,  masculine  lips, 
and  a  mighty  nose.  “  Take  care  of  my 
nose,”  he  said  to  a  sculptor,  to  whom  he 
was  sitting  for  his  bust ;  “  my  nose  is  a 
world.” 

M.  Thdophile  Gautier  presents  us  with 
a  most  interesting  sketch  of  Balzac’s  man¬ 
ner  of  work,  from  which  we  translate  some 
})assages.  The  great  novelist’s  debts  were 
a  torture  to  him ;  but  when,  seated  before 
Hfs  table,  in  his  monk’s  frock,  in  the  midst 
of  the  silence  of  night,  he  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  white  sheets  of  paper, 
lit  by  the  flame  of  his  seven-candled  lamp, 
concentrated  by  a  green  shade,  in  taking 
the  pen  he  forgot  every  thing ;  and  then 
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began  a  strife  most  terrible.  In  these 
fearful  battles  of  the  night,  from  which  in 
the  morning  he  came  forth  broken,  but 
conqueror,  when  the  extinguished  ashes 
of  the  fire  made  chill  the  atmosphere  of 
his  chamber,  his  head  smoked,  and  from 
his  body  exhaled  a  steam  as  from  the 
bodies  of  horses  in  winter  time.  Often  a 
single  phrase  occupied  him  a  whole  vigil ; 
it  was  taken,  retaken,  twisted,  kneaded, 
hammered,  drawn  out,  shortened,  written 
in  a  hundred  different  manners ;  whilst, 
strangely  enough,  the  necessary  and  abso¬ 
lute  form  only  presented  itself  after  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  approximate  forms ;  with¬ 
out  doubt  there  were  occasions  when  the 
molten  metal  of  his  thought  flowed  with  a 
jet  that  was  fuller  and  less  turgid,  but  there 
are  very  few  pages  of  Balzac  which  have 
remained  identical  with  the  first  rough 
draft.  His  manner  of  proceeding  was 
this ;  when  he  had  for  a  long  time  carried 
in  his  mind  and  lived  a  subject,  with  a 
rapid,  rough,  blotted,  almost  hieroglyphic 
caligraphy,  he  traced  a  kind  of  sketch  in 
a  few  pages,  which  he  sent  to  the  printing- 
house,  whence  it  returned  in  the  form  of 
placards — that  is,  of  columns  of  letter- 
press  printed  in  the  middle  of  large  leaves 
of  paper.  Balzac  read  carefully  these 
placards,  which  gave  already  to  his  em¬ 
bryo  work  the  impersonal  character  which 
is  not  possessed  by  manuscript,  and  then 
applied  to  this  rough  draught  the  high  cri¬ 
tical  faculty  which  he  jxrssessed,  as  if  the 
question  had  been  of  the  work  of  some  one 
dse.  He  operated  on  something;  with 
approval,  or  disapproval,  he  retained  or 
corrected,  but  above  all,  he  made  addi¬ 
tions.  Lines  starting  from  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  or  the  end  of  phrases,  1^ 
towards  the  margins,  on  the  right,  on  the 
left,  above,  below,  conducting  to  develop¬ 
ments,  intercalations,  epithets,  adverl^ 
At  the  end  of  some  hours  of  work,  one 
would  have  called  it  a  spray  of  fireworks, 
as  drawn  by  a  child.  From  the  primitive 
text  started  rockets  of  style,  which  burst 
forth  on  all  sides.  Then  there  were 
crosses  simple;  crosses  re-crossed,  like 
those  in  heraldry;  stars;  suns;  Arabian  or 
Roman  figures;  Greek  or  French  charac¬ 
ters  ;  all  imaginable  signs  of  reference  came  i 
into  one  grand  entanglement.  Slips  of 
paper,  fastened  with  wafers,  attach^  by 
pins,  were  added  to  the  insufficient  mar¬ 
gins  ;  stripes  of  lines  in  fine  characters  to 
help  to  the  place,  and  full  themselves  of 
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erasures,  for  a  correction  scarcely  made 
was  already  itself  corrected.  The  printed 
sheet  almost  disappeared  in  the  midst  of 
this  scrawl  of  cabalistic  appearance,  which 
the  compositors  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
stipulating  that  they  were  not  to  do  more 
than  an  hour  each  of  Balzac. 

The  following  day  they  would  bring 
him  back  the  sheets  with  the  corrections 
made,  that  already  increased  them  by  one 
half.  Balzac  set  to  work  again,  amplify¬ 
ing  always,  adding  a  trait,  a  detail,  a  paint¬ 
ing,  an  observation  of  manners,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  word,  an  effective  phrase,  making 
the  idea  grasped  more  closely  by  the  form, 
bringing  himself  always  nearer  to  his  inte¬ 
rior  impression,  choosing,  like  a  painter 
among  several  contours,  the  definitive 
line.  Often,  after  having  completed  the 
terrible  toil  with  that  intensity  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  which  he  alone  was  capable,  he 
perceived  that  the  thought  had  become 
warped  in  the  execution,  that  an  episode 
predominated,  that  a  figure  which  he  had 
wished  to  be  secondary  for  general  effect 
projected  beyond  his  plans ;  and  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  he  erased  courageously 
the  result  of  four  or  five  nights  of  labor. 
He  was  heroic  in  these  casualties.  Six, 
seven,  and  often  ten,  proofs  went  back  to 
the  printer  erased,  done  over  again,  with¬ 
out  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  author  for 
perfection.  The  great  novelist  kept  chang¬ 
ing  his  colors  just  like  a  painter  does  when 
he  can  not  get  the  effect  he  wishes.  His 
powerful  will  seems  to  have  acted  in  the 
place  of  patience. 

Balzac  endeavored  to  instill  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  rigime  of  life  into  his  confreres, 
Gautier  and  others,  who  wrought  with  a 
diametrically  opposite  creed.  They  were 
to  immure  themselves  for  two  or  three 
years,  said  Balzac ;  to  drink  only  water ; 
to  eat  soaked  beans,  like  Protogenes ;  to 
go  to  bed  at  sunset  and  rise  at  midnight ; 
to  work  until  mom,  and  then  employ  the 
day  in  revising,  expanding,  amending,  per¬ 
fecting,  and  polishing  the  nocturnal  work, 
in  correcting  proofr,  taking  notes,  making 
the  necessary  studies,  and  living  altogether 
in  the  most  absolute  chastity.  He  im¬ 
pressed  these  notions  upon  his  friends  with 
such  earnestness  that,  after  listening  often, 
they  at  length  made  the  experiment  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  genius  this  way.  They  rose 
several  times  at  midnight,  and  after  taking 
the  inspiring  coffee,  made  according  to 
prescription,  sat  down  before  a  table  to 
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work  after  the  manner  of  Balzac.  But, 
alas!  sleep  came  upon  them,  and  their 
heads  and  the  table  were  soon  glued  to¬ 
gether.  Use  had  become  second  nature 
to  Balzac.  For  a  long,  long  time  his  daily 
food  was  three  sous’  worth  of  bread,  two 
of  milk,  and  three  of  sausage-meat.  His 
lodging,  a  wretched  garret,  cost  him  also 
three  sous,  and  the  same  amount  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  midnight  oil.  Balzac’s  sole 
stimulant  was  coffee :  tobacco,  under  every 
form,  he  anathematized,  and  dubbed  those 
imbeciles  who  indulged  in  it.  He  gives 
vent  to  some  of  his  spleen  about  it  in  his 
“  Th^orie  des  Excitants  and,  in  revenge, 
his  biographer  brings  together  a  number 
of  names  to  show  that  neither  are  smokers 
of  necessity  imbeciles  to  begin  with ;  nor 
do  they  become  imbeciles  on  account  of 
their  indulgence.  Goethe  and  Henri 
Heine,  we  are  told,  did  not  smoke — and 
they  were  Germans,  too :  Byron  smoked  ; 
Victor  Hugo  does  not;  nor  did  the  late 
Alexandre  Dumas ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  long  list  can  be  pointed  to,  containing 
.\lfred  de  Musset,  Eugene  Sue,  Madame 
Dudevant,  (Georges  Sand,)  Merim^e,  Paul 
de  Saint  Victor,  Emile  Augier,  Ponsard, 
who  are  or  were  smokers;  to  whom  we 
may  add  the  compiler  himself,  M.  Thdo- 
phile  Gautier,  who  is  not  only  fond  of  the 
weed,  but  has  been  a  member  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  club  which  had  sittings  for  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  dawamesk,  that  ele¬ 
gant  preparation  of  haschisch. 

Balzac’s  life,  which  was  one  continued 
struggle  against  debt  and  his  nature,  both 
conspired  to  make  gold  the  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  as  seen  by  him.  Nov¬ 
elists  before  his  time  had  endowed  their 
heroes  with  a  mystical  lamp  of  Aladdin, 
which  rendered  all  sordid  cares  unneces¬ 
sary.  Balzac,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
“  Peau  de  Chagrin,”  makes  a  lover  dis¬ 
turbed  not  only  to  know  if  he  has  moved 
the  heart  of  the  beloved  one,  but  whether 
he  has  money  enough  to  pay  for  their  cab- 
hire  home.  Among  his  other  wonderful 
acquirements,  Balzac  had  a  great  capacity 
for  calculation,  and  for  comprehending 
large  operations  of  finance.  These  he  in¬ 
troduce  abundantly  into  his  novels,  where, 
in  a  time  when  finance  did  not  occupy  so 
conspicuous  a  position  in  the  world  at 
large  as  it  does  to-day,  they  gave  rise  to 
numerous  discussions  and  calculations 
amongst  grave  commercial  readers.  He 
could  make  the  plainest  things  interesting 


by  elaboration  and  graphic  depiction  of 
detail.  He  would  l^stow  as  much  pains 
upon  the  most  minute  circumstances  of 
the  most  sordid  life  as  upon  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  his  most  elevated 
heroine.  Nothing  was  too  great  or  too 
small  for  his  pen.  Balzac’s  novel  “  Le 
Peau  de  Chagrin”  brought  him  in  some 
money,  and  ne  immediately  turned  his 
little  rooms  into  boudoirs  hung  with  silk 
and  lace.  At  this  time  he  carried  the 
wonderful  walking-stick  which  has  so  of¬ 
ten  been  heard  of.  “  Was  it  really  a  walk¬ 
ing-stick  ?”  asks  Madame  de  Girardin. 
“  What  an  enormous  walking-stick !  To 
what  giant  does  such  a  big  walking-stick 
belong  ?  A  sort  of  club  formed  of  tur¬ 
quoises,  gold,  and  marvelous  chiselings  ; 
and  behind  all  that  two  large  black  eyes, 
(the  owner’s)  more  brilliant  than  precious 
stones.”  This  walking-stick  Balzac  was 
wont  to  take  with  him  to  the  opera,  and 
exhibit  it  conspicuously  in  front  of  his 
box. 

At  this  proud  period  of  his  life  he  met 
with  Georges  Sand,  who  was  his  junior  in 
literature.  She  brings  out,  with  a  marvel¬ 
ous  vividness,  the  salient  points  in  a  most 
incomprehensible  character.  This  is  her 
description  of  him  :  “  Puerile  and  power¬ 
ful,  always  envious  of  a  bibelot,  and  never 
jealous  of  a  glory;  sincere  to  modesty, 
boasting  to  lies,  confident  in  himself  and 
in  others,  very  expansive,  very  good,  and 
very  foolish,  with  an  inward  sanctuary  of 
reason  into  which  he  retired  that  he  might 
reign  supreme  in  his  work;  cynical  in 
chastity,  drunk  in  drinking  water,  intem¬ 
perate  in  work,  and  sober  in  all  other  pas¬ 
sions,  positive  and  romantic  to  equal  ex¬ 
cess,  credulous  and  skeptical,  full  of  con¬ 
trasts  and  of  mysteries,  such  was  Balzac.” 
An  anecdote  which  Madame  Sand  relates 
of  him  is  also  very  characteristic  of  his 
capricious  carelessness,  and  dreaminess : 
“  One  evening  when,  in  a  strange  manner, 
we  had  dined  with  Balzac,  (I  think  that 
the  dinner  was  composed  of  boiled  beef, 
a  melon,  and  champagne,)  he  went  to  put 
on  a  fine  new  dressing-gown,  on  purpose 
to  show  it  to  us,  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
young  girl ;  and  thus  arrayed,  and  with  a 
candlestick  in  his  hand,  he  insisted  on  ac¬ 
companying  us  as  far  as  the  railing  of  the 
Luxembourg.  It  was  late,  the  place  was 
deserted,  and  I  observed  to  him  that  he 
might  be  assassinated  on  his  way  home. 
‘Not  at  all,’  said  he,  ‘ if  I  meet  thieves, 
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they  will  take  me  for  a  madman,  and  they  tion.  They  were  to  share  the  profits,  and 
will  be  afraid  of  me ;  or  for  a  prince,  and  picks  and  proper  tools  for  disinterring  the 
they  will  respect  me.’  It  was  a  fine  calm  treasure  were  to  be  procured,  with  which 
night.  He  accompanied  us  thus,  carrying  they  were  to  start  according  to  his  direc- 
his  wax  candle  alight  in  a  pretty  silver-  tions.  Unfortunately,  money  failed  these 
gilt,  chiseled  candlestick,  and  talking  of  possessors  of  enthusiastic  brains — the  mo- 
four  Arab  horses,  which  he  had  not  then,  ney  wherewith  they  were  to  have  paid 
which  he  would  have  soon,  which  he  nev-  their  passage ;  and,  in  time,  the  excite- 
er  has  had,  and  which,  for  some  time,  he  ment  wore  off.  Another  reality  of  Bal- 
firmly  believed  he  had.  He  would  have  zac’s  imagination  possessed  a  sounder 
reconducted  us  to  the  other  end  of  Paris,  foundation  in  fact  His  dream  was  of 
had  we  allowed  him  to  do  so."  some  silver  mines  in  Sardinia  which  had 

At  this  time  he  was  famous  enough  to  been  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  and  he 
be  able  to  make  money,  although  he  had  thought  that  after  being  treated  by  the 
not  enough  to  pay  off  his  enormous  load  imperfect  processes  of  olden  times,  the  re- 
of  debt  At  the  time  of  his  extreme  pov-  fuse  would  still  contain  a  sufficient  quanti- 
erty,  when  volume  after  volume  was  pub-  ty  of  metal  to  make  its  working  remuner- 
lished  only  to  fall  flat  before  an  unappre-  ative.  The  idea  proved  a  just  one,  but  it 
ciative  public,  and  his  garret  was  very  was  rashly  told,  and  made  the  fortune  of 
bare  of  furniture,  this  faculty  which  he  some  one  who  was  not  Balzac.  In  his 
possessed,  of  making  real  and  vivid  the  enthusiasm  he  had  borrowed  money,  and 
dreams  of  his  imagination,  proved  of  great  started  at  once  for  Sardinia.  While  on 
service  to  him.  When  he  looked  round  board  the  vessel  which  was  taking  him 
his  sordid  little  room,  no  broken-down  thither,  he  imparted  to  the  captain  his 
furniture  or  cobwebbed  walls  met  his  eyes,  idea.  He  procured  samples  from  the 
but  he  saw  the  room  as  it  was  in  his  vi-  mines,  and  returned  to  Paris  to  have  them 
sions,  full  of  costly  ornament,  hangings  of  tested.  They  were  found  to  contain  sil- 
silk,  pillars  of  marble,  and  fittings  of  scent-  ver,  and  Balzac  then  applied  to  the  Sardi- 
ed  woods  and  of  gold.  A  marvelous  fa-  nian  government  for  authority  to  make  ex- 
culty,  a  useful  one,  could  we  but  gain  pos-  cavations.  Alas  for  genius !  business  had 
session  of  it  outwitted  it,  and  the  concession  had  been 

There  was  a  peculiarity  about  Balzac’s  already  made  to  the  treacherous  cap- 
dreams;  they  were  so  absolutely  real  to  tain. 

him  that  they  impressed  others  with  a  At  Balzac’s  house,  we  learn  from  M. 
feeling  of  reality,  and,  indeed,  there  was  Gautier,  upon  the  shelves  of  a  book-case, 
the  evidence  of  so  keen  an  instinct  ac-  composed  of  his  own  works  alone,  was  to 
companying  them,  that  it  was  impossible  be  seen  each  different  proof  of  the  same 
to  say  that  they  might  not  be  real.  At  work  bound  in  a  separate  volume,  from 
one  time  he  wrote  a  storj' — tlie  history  of  the  first  sketch  to  the  completed  book, 
a  noble  Venetian,  who,  having  been  made  Near  these  volumes  was  a  volume  of  sin- 
prisoner  in  the  well  of  the  ducal  palace,  ister  physiognomy,  bound  in  black  mo- 
had  fallen,  while  making  a  subterranean  rocco,  without  clasps  or  gilding.  By  its 
passage  in  order  to  effect  his  escape,  upon  side  was  a  copy  of  the  well-known  “Contes 
the  secret  treasure  of  the  republic,  of  Drolatiques,”  but  the  title  of  the  mys- 
which  he  had  brought  a  large  portion  terious  black  volume  itself  is  unknown  to 
away  with  him  with  the  aid  of  a  gaoler  fame.  It  was  lettered  “  Comptes  Melan- 

whom  he  had  won  over.  As  the  story  coliques,”  and  contained  the  list  of  Bal- 

ran,  its  hero,  Facino  Cane,  having  become  zac’s  ancient  debts,  expired  bills,  memo- 
blind,  had  still  kept  the  gift  of  second  randa,  and  all  the  dOfris  of  a  series  of 

sight,  and  he  offered  to  the  author  to  complicated  accounts.  This  was  just  Bal- 

guide  him  towards  that  immense  hoard  of  zac’s  humor.  The  “  Comptes  Melanco- 
wealth,  if  he  would  but  pay  his  expenses  liques’’  had  absorbed  as  defiinte  a  share  of 
for  the  journey.  Balzac  seemed  to  identi-  his  life  as  the  “  Contes  Drolatioues ;’’  why 
fy  himself  with  Facino  Cane,  and  worked  then  should  they  not  be  treated  as  hand¬ 
out  a  plan  with  such  fineness  of  detail  and  somely  ?  If  we  want  to  produce  a  corn- 
apparent  truthfulness — ^believing  in  it  in  plete  picture  of  our  life,  by  all  means  let 
his  way,  himself,  we  must  remember — that  us  have  our  tradesmen’s  bills  bound  in 
he  shortly  made  others  share  his  convic-  morocco  by  the  side  of  tire  works  of  our 
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imagination.  Why  not  put  the  real  and 
the  ideal  side  by  side  ?  Balzac  did  so, 
but  the  real  appears  to  have  been  ideal 
to  him,  and  the  ideal  real. 

When  Balzac  had  gained  some  income 
from  his  works  he  bought  a  little  estate 
called  Les  yardies,  on  the  road  from 
vres  to  Ville  d’Avray.  Of  course  he  im¬ 
mediately  began  a  new  series  of  his  usual 
castles-in-the-air  with  regard  to  this  prop¬ 
erty.  He  was  going  to  plant  vines  of  a 
peculiarly  fine  quality;  he  would  grow 
pine-apples  in  enormous  profusion,  which 
he  would  sell  in  Paris  at  five  francs  each 
instead  of  the  ordinary  price  of  a  louis. 
He  calculated  on  a  gain  of  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  from  this  project.  A  shop 
was  to  have  been  rented  in  Paris  for  the 
exclusive  sale  of  this  remarkably-grown 
fruit.  The  sign-board  was  to  contain  no¬ 
thing  but  these  words :  “  Pine-apples  from 
thejardies.”  Alas!  Balzac’s  nostril  had 
opened  wide  to  an  imaginary  breath  of 
tropical  air  which  was  to  be  the  food  of  his 
pine-apples ;  and  one  day  the  snow  fell  si¬ 
lently  on  the  beds  where  they  were  to  have 
grown,  taking  away  the  dream  of  south¬ 
ern  climes  and  of  profit  from  the  pine-ap¬ 
ples  at  a  blow. 

On  this  piece  of  land  he  had  a  house 
built  after  his  own  designs.  Its  architec¬ 
ture,  therefore,  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  that  practiced  in  dreamland  than  of  the 
sober  characteristics  of  earthly  builders. 
When  the  house,  consisting  of  large  airy 
rooms,  commanding  a  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  was  finished,  one  of  the 
masons  chanced  to  suggest  to  Balzac  the 
question  as  to  where  the  staircase  was  to 
be  placed.  Alas  I  a  staircase  had  not  en¬ 
tered  into  Balzac’s  dreams,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  there  had  been  no  part  of  the 
building  prepared  for  its  reception.  But 
Balzac’s  mind  rose  to  the  emergency. 
“  Since  the  staircase  is  inclined  to  master 
me  in  my  own  house,”  said  he,  “  I  will 
turn  it  out  of  doors.”  This  he  did,  and 
it  is,  doubtless,  to  this  house,  that  Gautier 
makes  allusion  when  he  says  that  it  offer¬ 
ed  an  architectural  disposition  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  singular  kind,  for  one  had  to  enter 
it  a  little  after  the  fashion  that  wine  enters 
bottles.  The  entrance  door  was  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
scend  three  stages  to  arrive  at  the  first 
floor.  The  furniture  of  the  house,  too, 
was  as  singular  as  its  architecture.  It  was 
magnificent,  in  a  way.  In  one  place  were 


wainscotings  of  violet  ebony,  in  anotht« 
tapestries  from  the  Gobelins,  in  another 
Venetian  glass;  here  were  adornments  of 
Parian  marble,  there  was  a  pedestal  of 
cedar,  above,  a  ceiling  painted  by  Dela¬ 
croix,  below,  a  carpet,  of  Aubusson;  to 
one  room  doors  like  those  of  Trianon,  to 
another  a  mosaic  floor,  inlaid  with  all  the 
rarest  woods  of  the  isles.  But  alas!  all 
this  was  but  ideal,  and  the  places  of  these 
splendid  articles  of  furniture  were  but  in¬ 
dicated  by  their  names  being  inscribed  in 
charcoal  upon  the  walls  which  were  bare 
or  covered  with  grey  paper.  M.  I.^on 
Gozian,  an  intimate  friend  of  Balzac’s, 
l)eing  his  guest  one  day,  took  charcoal 
himself,  and  wrote  upon  the  stucco  in 
larger  characters  than  marked  the  places 
of  the  other  ornaments :  “  Here  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  Raphael,  beyond  all  price,  and  such 
as  the  world  has  nri'er  yet  seen.”  Balzac, 
in  his  garret  years  before,  had  been  able 
so.  completely  to  invest  even  its  scanty 
squalid  furniture  with  an  ideal  aspect  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  his  own  dreamland,  that  his 
chimeras  were  now  too  deeply  rooted  for 
his  friend’s  pleasantry  to  excite  in  him  any 
thing  else  but  laughter.  Is  then  the  world 
of  imagination  just  as  real  as  the  world  of 
fact  ?  To  natures  so  constituted  as  to  be 
able  to  accept  it  as  such,  certainly  it  is  ; 
but  here  we  are  verging  on  Berkeleyism 
and  must  stop  before  we  become  too  me¬ 
taphysical. 

Balzac’s  furniture  was  magnificent, 
though  imaginary.  The  tea  which  he 
offered  to  his  friends  at  his  social  board 
was  equally  recherchi,  and  possessed,  in 
addition,  some  foundation  in  fact.  His 
tea  and  his  coffee — not  to  name  the  onion 
purie,  made  after  his  receipt,  and  possess¬ 
ing  virtues  both  hygienic  and  symbolic — 
were  exquisitely  fine,  and  the  admiration 
Of  his  friends.  This  tea,  we  learn,  fine 
as  Latakieh  snuff,  yellow  as  Venetian 
gold,  was  never  given  to  the  profane.  It 
was  necesso.:*’'  to  submit  to  a  species  of 
initiation  before  enjoying  the  right  to  taste 
it.  It  was  kept  in  a  precious  box,  like  a 
relic,  and  enveloped  in  silken  paper  cover¬ 
ed  with  hieroglyphics.  Whilst  unfolding 
the  paper  which  contained  it,  Balzac  would 
always  begin  to  tell  its  history.  The  sun 
did  not  ripen  it,  except  for  the  Emperor  of 
■  China.  First-class  mandarins  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  by  a  privilege  of  birth,  to  water 
it  and  to  nurture  it  when  growing.  Young 
girls,  virgins,  gathered  it  before  sunrise. 
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and  singing  carried  it  to  the  feet  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  Tliis  enchanted  tea 
was  only  produced  in  one  sacred  province 
in  China,  and  this  sacred  province  only 
supplied  a  few  pounds  of  it  for  the  use  of 
his  imperial  Majesty  and  the  eldest  sons  of 
his  august  house.  By  special  grace,  the 
Emperor  of  China,  on  his  gift-days,  sent 
some  rare  handfuls  of  it  to  the  Emjjeror 
of  Russia.  From  his  minister  had  Balzac 
obtained  his  precious  store,  and  the  last 
quantity  Von  Humboldt  had  supplied  him 
with.  Balzac’s  wines,  too,  had  wonderful 
histories  attached  to  them,  each  bottle  pos¬ 
sessing  its  own.  This  Bordeaux  had  been 
three  times  round  the  world;  this  run 
came  from  a  cask  that  had  been  tossed 
more  than  a  century  by  the  sea,  and  which 
had  had  to  be  cut  open  with  an  axe,  the 
madrepores  and  seaweeds  had  grown  so 
thick  about  it.  To  sit  at  Balzac’s  table 
and  listen  to  these  stories,  told  with  serious 
air  and  every  api)earance  of  reality,  must 
have  been  a  sore  trial  of  the  risible  facul¬ 
ties.  He  believed  in  the  personages  who 
peopled  his  romances  in  just  as  absolute  a 
manner.  A  friend  of  his  addressed  him 
one  day  on  the  subject  of  some  individual 
then  living.  “  Let  us  talk  of  realities,  ra¬ 
ther,”  said  Balzac ;  “  what  do  you  think 
of  Eugenie  Grandet  ?”  Eugenie  Grandet 
was  the  heroine  of  one  of  his  novels.  This 
was  by  no  means  affectation  on  Balzac’s 
part :  the  world  he  had  peopled  with  his 
array  of  moving  characters  was  the  essen¬ 
tially  real  world  to  him.  A  person  once 
imagined  by  him  became  no  longer  the 
creation  of  his  own  brain,  but  a  living 
reality  that  he  might  speak  well  or  ill  of^ 
just  as  freely  as  of  any  persons  who  might 
be  seen  around  him. 

And  the  man  of  these  mysterious  eccen¬ 
tricities,  these  even  childish  crotchets  and 
exaggerations,  is  the  greatest  novelist  of 
France — is  the  author  of  the  grand  plan  of 
the  “  Com^die  Humaine,”  containing  so 
many  living  creatures,  that  he  is  styled  by 
one  of  his  biographers — as  Alexandre  Du¬ 
mas,  with  his  fondness  for  a  sensational 
mot,  styled  Shakspeare — “The  man  who 
has  created  most  after  God.” 

Balzac  became  known  and  looked  up  to 
with  a  certain  comic  awe  by  the  populace 
of  Paris  as  a  great  original.  When  he  had 
wandered,  as  his  manner  was,  through* 
woods  and  fields  and  roads  for  the  whole 
of  the  night,  and  had  stepped  into  a  public 
conveyance  to  return,  he  would  find  him¬ 


self,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
wholly  destitute  of  coin.  The  driver,  know¬ 
ing  the  strange  figure  with  disordered  dress 
and,  jxKsibly,  only  in  slippers,  to  be  Bal¬ 
zac,  was  proud  to  convey  him  without  re¬ 
ceiving  a  sou.  When  he  traveled  abroad 
— as  he  often  did  to  verify  the  most  trifling 
particular  which  he  might  I>e  introducing 
into  one  of  his  romances — some  inoney,  of 
course,  was  necessary.  His  mode  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  postilions  in  a  country  where  he 
knew  neither  the  language  nor  the  tariffe,  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  him.  “  I  did 
not  know  a  word  of  the  language  of  the 
country,”  says  he,  “  nor  did  I  know  the 
value  of  its  current  coin,  but  I  do  know 
the  human  heart,  which  is  the  same  in  all 
countries,  and  I  understand  physiognomy ; 
so  this  is  what  I  did :  1  had  a  bag  which  I 
filled  with  small  silver  money,  and  each 
time  that  the  horses  were  to  be  changed, 
I  took  this  bag  in  my  hand  ;  the  postilion 
then  came  to  the  door  of  the  carriage;  I 
looked  searchingly  into  his  eyes  while  I 
dropped  into  his  hand  one  coin — two  coins 
— then  three — four,  or  ever  so  many,  until 
at  last  I  saw  him  smile.  Now  as  soon  as 
I  saw  him  smile,  1  understood  that  1  had 
given  him  a  coin  too  many.  Quickly  I 
withdrew  that  coin,  and  my  man  was  paid.” 
This  anecdote  shows  us  Balzac  as  he  was 
— possessing  the  simplicity  of  a  child  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  profoundest  insight  and  the 
deepest  philosophy.  But  in  small  things 
wisdom  is  apt  to  overreach  itself ;  and  we 
fear  that  if  he  had  tried  a  second  time  this 
original  mode  of  settling  the  score,  our 
worthy  postilion — supposing  him  to  be 
equal  in  wit  to  the  ordinary  nm  of  his 
class — would  have  refrained  from  smiling 
for  an  unconscionable  time. 

Balzac  is  styled,  and  very  justly,  the  Re¬ 
alist  of  Romance;  he  might  with  equal 
justice  be  called  the  Spiritualist  of  Ro¬ 
mance.  Those  who  would  learn  with 
what  cruel  candor  he  can  expose  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  human  heart  should  read  his 
description  of  the  two  daughters  in  “  Dad¬ 
dy  Goriot”  These  are  much  more  basely 
ungrateful  than  the  daughters  of  King 
Lear;  and,  as  some  one  has  remarked, 
there  is  no  Cordelia  in  Balzac’s  story  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  darkness  of  the  picture.  But  he 
does  not  care  to  do  away  with  the  sombre 
expressions  of  life  :  they  constitute  for  him 
literary  food  just  as  satisfactory  as  the 
bright  pictures.  He  has  been  describ¬ 
ed  as  a  man  standing  before  a  beautiful 
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mirror  by  which  he  could  see  a  spot  up¬ 
on  his  face,  and  who  would  be  content  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  mirror  without 
removing  the  spot  it  had  shown  him.  It 
was  so  with  his  regard  of  life.  He  accept¬ 
ed  life  as  it  was,  and  described  it  as  he 
found  it.  He  was  an  artist  and  not  a  mor¬ 
alist.  Tiiose  who  would  seek  that  element 
in  his  wprks  which  is  in  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  opposed  to  his  hard  and  sometimes 
tedious  realism,  should  read  the  mystical 
story  called  “  S^raphita,”  where  we  seem  to 
breathe  a  strange  atmosphere  as  from  an¬ 
other  w'orld.  In  “  Louis  Lambert”  may 
be  found  many  details  of  his  early  life,  and 
in  “  Facino  Cane,”  of  his  later  experiences. 
A  work  that  attracted  much  attention,  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  sex  to  which  it  refers,  is 
his  “  VVoman  of  Thirty.”  Balzac  showed 
that  a  woman  at  that  age  need  not  consi¬ 
der  herself  upon  the  shelf,  but  might  be 
just  as  attractive  as  her  younger  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  envied  sisters.  Naturally,  the 
women  of  thirty  flocked  to  discover  Bal¬ 
zac’s  receipt. 

Any  one  who  has  a  few  years  to  spare 
would  find  plenty  of  employment  in  a  life  of 
Balzac.  There  are  abundant  materials  for 
such  a  work ;  and  we  should  thence  learn 
what  a  strange  mortal  the  man  was.  He 
lived  for  very  many  years  the  life  of  a  her¬ 


mit,  undergoing  such  privations  and  disap¬ 
pointments  as  would  have  broken  the  back 
of  most  men.  He  lived  quite  a  life  of  his 
own,  making,  in  fact,  a  world  of  his  own 
imaginations  to  live  in.  And  his  imagina¬ 
tions  were  so  vividly  real.  He  copied  no 
one  for  the  characters  of  his  novels ;  but 
when  he  saw  any  one  that  he  desired  to 
embody  in  a  volume,  he  seemed  to  live  the 
life  of  his  hero  and  to  enter  into  all  the 
plans  of  life  of  such  a  character,  whether 
workman  or  prince,  just  as  if  they  were  his 
own.  His  humor  was  often  childish  and 
yet  always  irresistible ;  and  his  eloquence 
had  a  mar\’elously  seductive  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  Balzac  was  a  magi¬ 
cian,  and  even  the  strongest  brains  were 
subject  to  his  fascination. 

The  being  who  was  to  say  to  him,  “  Thou 
hast  suffered  much,  my  good  angel,”  came 
at  last.  She  was  a  Russian  lady,  and  was 
passionately  adored  by  Balzac,  who,  before 
he  married,  had  attained  fame  and  p>ower. 
He  lived  to  enjoy  the  result  of  those  long 
hard  years  of  night-long  toil  and  rigid 
economy,  but  for  a  short  time  only. 
He  died  in  1850;  and  the  news  of 
his  death  fell  like  a  blow  upon  all  Paris. 
He  lies  in  Pdre  la  Chaise ;  and  the  one 
word,  “  Balzac,”  is  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb. 


Fraicr'*  Magaiine. 

MONKS  OF  LA  TRAPPE. 

HV  JOHN  MACDONALD,  M.A. 


In  the  heart  of  the  desolate  Cam  pine 
stands  one  of  the  more  modem  houses 
founded  by  that  most  remarkable  of 
Christian  monastic  Orders — the  Order  of 
Ijl  Trappe.  Situated  midway  between 
Antwerp  and  I'umhout,  it  is  named  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  Westmael ;  to 
distinguish  it,  first,  from  the  Norman  foun¬ 
dation  ;  and,  secondly,  from  all  the  other 
silent  sister-communities  that  have  been 
planted,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
far  and  wide  over  the  world — in  American 
backwoods,  as  recently  in  Algeria,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ex-Emperor,  and  in 
the  Roman  Campagna,  after  special  invi¬ 
tation  by  the  Pope — and  each  of  which 
bears  a  special,  as  well  as  the  general, 
name. 

I  propose  giving  some  description  of 
the  life  led  by  these  Westmael  (and  there¬ 


fore  by  all  Trappist)  monks;  and  of  the  lo¬ 
cality  in  which,  as  if  in  “  a  sheltered  nook 
in  the  stormy  hill-side  of  the  world,”  they 
chant  their  hymns,  and  till  their  fields,  in 
culpably  contemptuous  indifference  to  the 
De  Becker  politics,  and  still  graver  con¬ 
cerns,  of  their  Belgian  fellow-mortals.  Even 
the  slightest  correct  sketch  of  this  clois¬ 
tral  life  would  have  its  interest.  For,  if 
monasticism  be  what  its  emotional  advo¬ 
cate  calls  it,  “  the  definite  form  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life,"  the  Trappists  are  living  the  most 
definite  form  of  all.  They  show  us  mon¬ 
asticism  at  its  best. 

But,  for  a  fair  understanding  of  our 
contemporary  ascetics,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  at  least  an  outline  of  the  story  of 
the  founder  himself,  the  renowned  Abbot 
Ranc^,  who,  again,  was  one  in  a  series  of 
reformers.  A  few  brief  sentences  must 
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suffice  for  the  period  before  Ranch’s 
time. 

By  anachronism,  St.  Benedict  may  be 
styl^  the  first  Trappist.  Westmael,  Chi- 
mey,  Fourges,  are  but  latest  editions  of 
the  monastery  which  he  founded,  at  Monte 
Cassino,  more  than  twelve  hundretl  years 
ago.  Undoubtedly,  his  time  favored 
those  feelings  and  notions  which  have 
sometimes  impelled  even  the  noblest 
minds  to  flee  to  the  cloister  from  the  evil 
in  the  world,  rather  than  manfully  battle 
with  it,  side  by  side  with  men  their  broth¬ 
ers.  The  spectacle  of  moral  dissolution — 
in  the  State,  of  selfish  luxury  and  evil  pas¬ 
sions  which  left  the  Empire  a  prey  of  a 
worthier  race,  the  “  barbarous  Teuton 
and  in  the  Church,  of  universal,  bitter 
strife  over  futile  dogma — convinced  the 
fugitives  of  Monte  Cassino  that  this  world 
is  but  “a  vain  show,"  that  evil  is  tri¬ 
umphant,  and  that  the  sole  purpose  of  a 
Christian  man’s  life  ought  to  be  the  rescue 
of  his  own  particular  soul  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  muddle.  And,  indeed,  it  was  enough 
to  make  the  devils  laugh,  that  Gothic 
kingdoms,  and  fighting  hordes  of  illiterate 
Vandals,  should  be  classed  according  to 
their  views  on  the  Arian  heresy.  ’  St.  Ben¬ 
edict  “  protested though  not  after  the 
Oriental  manner — “  cross-legged,  and  star¬ 
ing  foolishly  atop  of  his  pillar.”  Medita¬ 
tion  and  prayer  were,  of  course,  the  main 
business  of  a  Benedictine  monk :  “  Is  it 
not,”  said  the  founder,  “  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  our  sins  that  the  days  of  our  life 
are  prolonged  like  a  dream  ?”  “  But,” 

said  he  also,  “  laziness  is  the  enemy  of  the 
soul and  he  set  apart  for  manual  labor, 
in  field  or  workshop,  the  seven  hours  which 
remained  after  seven  had  been  apportion¬ 
ed  to  religious  service,  four  to  study  and 
contemplation,  and  six  to  meals  and  sleep. 
The  slender  wants  of  the  community  be¬ 
ing  first  satisfied,  the  surplus  produce  was 
to  be  sold  under  current  prices,  or  given 
to  the  poor,  gratis.  No  monk  w-as  to 
“  possess”  any  thing,  however  much  his  la¬ 
bors  might  have  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  monastery  to  which  he  had  for  ever¬ 
more  surrendered  his  individuality.  His 
food  was  a  bare  sufficiency  of  bread,  milk, 
vegetables,  and  water.  He  was  specially 
enjoined  to  practice  the  virtue  of  hospital¬ 
ity  :  “  Is  it  not  Christ  who  shall  one  day 
say  to  us,  ‘  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took 
me  in  ?’  ”  This  is  why  our  friend,  the 
Westmael  janitor,  falls  on  his  knees  t^fore 
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the  visitor  who  seeks  his  hospitality — ^he 
recognizes  in  him  the  person  of  Christ. 
After  four  centuries  the  Order  had  grown 
very  rich.  But  a  pauper  community,  roll¬ 
ing  in  wealth,  was  too  much  even  for  clois¬ 
tral  human  nature.  So  the  monks  gave 
way  ;  and  hardly  in  any  Benedictine  mon¬ 
astery  in  Europe  remained  there  a  trace  of 
the  old  religious  life. 

At  last  came  Robert  of  Molesme.  He 
began  his  work  of  reform  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  But  his  monks  fear¬ 
ed  neither  God  nor  man.  Sick  of  him 
and  his  remonstrances,  they  ended  by 
driving  him  away.  But  twenty-one  of 
them  followed  him  to  his  retreat,  near 
Citeaux,  where  were  only  swamps,  woods, 
bears,  and  wolves.  There  they  founded 
the  first  monastery  of  the  Cistercian  Or¬ 
der,  whose  “  rule,”  framed  by  St.  Stephen, 
second  abbot,  was  almost  wholly  a  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  primitive  rule  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict.  The  Cistercians  spread  rapidly,  and 
in  less  than  a  century  nearly  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  of  their  establishments  were  scatter¬ 
ed  over  France,  Germany,  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  Denmark,  and  Scandinavia.  Among 
these  was  the  Norman  house  of  La  Trappe, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Order  and  most  notable  man  of  his 
time,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  was  then 
preaching  Europe  into  its  second  crusade. 
Redetmt  Satumia  regna.  The  monks 
again  grew  wealthy,  then  lazy  and  fat,  and 
in  every  way  vicious;  so  that,  long  before 
the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  not  a 
spark  of  moral  or  religious  life  left  in 
them. 

In  the  race  to  perdition,  the  Monks  of 
La  Trappe  had  well  outstripped  their 
brothers  of  the  cloister — which  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  Robert  of  Molesme,  could  he 
have  returned  to  earth,  would  have  open¬ 
ed  his  eyes  in  amazement  at  any  Trappist 
calling  himself  a  monk.  For,  in  the  olden 
time,  the  Cistercian  had  gone  about  in 
black  soapulary,  white  gown  with  rope  gir¬ 
dle,  and  shoes  of  roughly  whittled  wo^ ; 
and  he  looked  like  his  low  diet.  But  that 
stout,  horrid,  muddle-eyed  fellow  there, 
with  hunting  coat  for  gown,  and  jack -boots 
for  sandals,  and  shot-bag  where  his  beads 
ought  to  be — who  could  take  him  for  a 
Cistercian,  and  call  him  mon  fire  f  Parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  holy  “  father”  should  cock 
his  pistol  and  say,  “  Thy  money  or  thy  life.” 
The  Trappist  monks  were  noted  for  their 
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exploits  in  this  way,  and  it  was  by  reason 
of  their  Dick  Turpin  weakness  that  the 
Norman  peasantry  always  spoke  of  them 
as  the  “  banditti  of  La  Trappe."  N or  few, 
is  it  said,  were  the  murders  committed  b^ 
these  reverend  prowlers  in  the  quiet  of  their 
woods,  and  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
assisting  each  other  at  mass.  But  the 
poor  men  were  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
Their  lord  the  abbot  they  had  never  seen. 
His  business  was  to  pocket  his  emolu¬ 
ments  ;  to  intrust  Dominus  Ptior  with  the 
misconduct  of  affairs  ;  and  to  amuse  hifn- 
self,  also  after  a  wild  fashion,  in  the  gay 
city  of  Paris,  with  his  fiddles,  and  his  wo¬ 
men,  and  his  wine. 

This  “  commendatory,”  though  not  com¬ 
mendable,  abbot  was  Jean  Armand  de 
Bouthillier  de  Kancd,  born  in  1625;  one 
of  the  wealthiest,  handsomest,  cleverest, 
most  learned,  luxurious,  and  rising  young 
men  in  Paris  and  P'rance.  His  pre¬ 
ferments  had  commenced  early.  At  the 
mature  age  of  ten  he  was  made  a  canon 
of  the  cathe<Jral  of  Notre  Dame;  after 
which,  benefices,  many  and  fat,  continued 
to  be  heaped  upon  him — for  he  had  many 
friends  at  court,  among  them  his  own  god¬ 
father,  Richelieu,  and  Mary  of  Medicis. 
Evidently,  this  brilliant  courtier  was  about 
the  last  man  whom  “  society”  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  hide  his  head  despairingly  in  a 
cowl  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  so 
absurdly  long  before  age  had  incapacita¬ 
ted  him  for  further  dissipation.  The  motifs 
veritables  of  his  conversion  were  curiously 
discussed  at  the  time,  and  variously  ascril> 
ed  to  disappointed  ambition,  love,  and  a 
narrow  escape  from  death.  But  the  main 
cause  lay  in  those  natural  gifts  which  have 
universally  been  attributed  to  him — “  vi¬ 
gorous  intellect,  delicacy  of  taste,  acute 
sensibility,  and  noble  and  generous  pas¬ 
sion” — qualities  not  needful  for  a  mere 
man  about  town,  but  likely  to  And  vent  in 
some  downright,  earnest,  even  if  mistaken, 
purpose;  so  that  Ranc^,  if  he  become  a 
monk  at  all,  will,  to  a  certainty,  revel  in 
the  luxury  of  hardship  and  self-denial,  as 
already  in  the  luxury  of  self-indulgence. 
Austerity  will  become  the  poetry  and  pas¬ 
sion  of  his  life. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Ranch’s  retire¬ 
ment  from  court  was  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  Mazarin.  He  betook  himself  to 
his  rich  and  lovely  estate  of  Veret,  in  Tou- 
raine,  where  he  pleasantly  read  books, 
shot  giune,  flirted,  and  talked  atheism.  It 


is  told  of  him  how,  one  day,  when  on  a 
hunting  trip  with  a  friend,  he  horrified  the 
latter  by  laughing  at  the  belief  in  a  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  and  how,  as  if  meaning  “  What  1” 
Ranch’s  gun  “coughed,”  and  discharged 
its  leaden  bullets,  not  into  its  owner’s  vitals, 
but,  “  providentially,”  against  his  steel 
powder-flask.  “  He  was  very  silent  and 
thoughtful  all  the  rest  of  the  way,”  adds  a 
biographer.  Then  follows  a  story  which 
has,  however,  in  some  of  its  details,  been 
contradicted  more  or  less.  Towards  even¬ 
ing  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  a  lady 
whom  he  uncanonically  loved,  and  with 
whom,  surely,  he  might  laugh  over  that 
gun-barrel  episode.  But  the  house  was 
strangely  silent,  and  on  entering  her  apart¬ 
ment  he  saw  Madame  la  Duchesse  dead 
and  coffined,  not  beautiful  in  death.  Re¬ 
morse  and  despair  made  Rancd  their 
sport  Often,  it  is  said,  he  wandered 
alone  in  the  woods,  calling  aloud  on  the 
name  of  the  lost  one.  Then  came  fits  of 
gloom,  and  study  of  occult  books,  where¬ 
by  he  hoped  to  recall  her  spirit  And 
lastly,  study  of  his  Bible — a  book  which, 
to  Rancd  as  to  many  another  reverend 
dignitary,  was  as  occult  as  Zadkiel  is  to 
you — with  calmer  retrospect  of  his  life,  and 
acquiescence  in  his  fate,  and  farewell  to 
the  world’s  vain  show,  and  ceaseless  p>eni- 
tence  as  his  chief  duty.  So  he  sold  his 
possessions,  resigned  his  benifices,  went 
away  to  his  lonely  monastery  of  La  Trappe, 
and  took  it  and  its  morals  in  hand. 

Their  lord  the  abbot  was  unquestionably 
the  most  unwelcome  visitor  with  whom 
the  good  fathers  ever  had  dealt,  fairly  or 
foully.  How  first  they  laughed,  then 
stamped  and  swore,  at  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  !  What !  no  more  haunch  of  veni¬ 
son,  not  even  plain  beef  and  mutton,  no 

flesh  meat  of  any  sort,  and  no  more - . 

Sacri  tiom  de  - ,  no  liquor  but  water, 

nor  any  victuals  but  dry  bread,  cabbage, 
and  carrots !  And  no  monk  shall  hence¬ 
forth  gallop  across  country,  or  handle  a 
gun !  Rather  than  submit,  these  worthy 
Cistercians  would  dismiss  their  Abbot  to 
purgatory.  Only,  how  to  do  it  in  a  safe 
way  ?  for  their  superior  was  a  man  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  fame.  So,  many  plots  were  con¬ 
trived  to  p>oison,  to  waylay,  and  assassin¬ 
ate  him.  One  night  he  was  fired  at,  with¬ 
out  result,  by  somebody  in  the  dark.  But 
Ranc^  was  at  once  cautious  and  fearless. 
He  was  armed,  too,  with  gentle  forbear¬ 
ance,  resolute  will,  and  force  of  example. 
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Two  years  passed  away,  and  those  ruffians 
were  tamed.  The  father  who  missed  his 
shot  became  learned  and  pious,  and  sub¬ 
prior  of  the  monastery.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  solitary  instance  of  the  changes 
wrought  there  by  the  magic  influence  of 
the  Abbot,  lire  histories  of  the  lives  of 
some  of  these  Trappists  read  like  strange 
romances.  But  the  most  strange  was  of 
the  once  gay,  pleasure-loving,  much-court¬ 
ed  scholar  and  Parisian  man  of  fashion, 
who,  in  his  prime,  became  the  successor  of 
St.  Benedict  and  Robert  of  Molesme,  and 
for  thirty-three  long  years  lived  as  if  by 
sheer  fervor  of  austerity,  until  his  hour 
had  come,  when  his  monks— once  “  ban¬ 
ditti  of  La  Trappe” — like  shrouded  mes¬ 
sengers  of  death,  gathering  around  him,  as 
he  lay  on  the  floor  on  a  few  handfuls  of 
ashes,  briefly  muttering  a  last  blessing — 
silently  stood  there  with  no  visible  sign  of 
grief,  witnessing,  in  that  death-scene,  their 
beloved  Abbot’s  greatest  triumph  over  the 
world  and  the  flesh ;  and  the  shadow  of 
what  would  come  for  each  and  all. 

And  now  for  our  Belgian  monastery. 
First,  of  its  whereabouts.  The  Campine, 
in  which  it  stands,  is  the  barrenest  and 
dreariest  part  of  all  Belgium.  Hence  its 
sole  industry  of  broom  making,  for  which 
there  are  abundant  materials.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  only  too  glad  to  part  with  the 
soil  not  merely  at  any  price,  but  at  no 
price  at  all — on  this  condition,  however, 
that  the  portions  allotted  be  cultivated. 
A  very  few  years  ago,  as  much  as  300,000 
acres  of  it  were  to  be  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  But  still  the  number  of  occupiers 
is  very  small ;  and  even  these  have  enough 
to  do  to  scrape  a  bare  subsistence  from 
the  sandy  soil.  Place  and  people  are,  of 
course,  much  behind  the  age ;  that  primi¬ 
tive  contrivance,  the  diligence,  doing  for 
them  the  work  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
The  vehicle  that  went  rumbling  with  us, 
on  a  fine  morning  of  last  autumn,  over 
the  Borgerhout  Steenweg,  Antwerp,  was  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  antiquity:  a  ca¬ 
pacious  structure,  shaped  like  a  furniture 
van,  or  a  mourning  coach  with  the  feath¬ 
ers  off ;  divided  into  separate  compartments 
for  inside  passengers ;  with  low  bulwarks 
atop  for  the  safety  of  the  cargo,  or  of  any 
traveler  venturous  enough  to  climb  thith¬ 
er;  with  a  seat  in  front  on  which  three 
others  might  And  room  beside  a  driver 
who  was  laconic  and  melancholy,  as  if 
the  daily  journey  across  the  desert  had 
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told  on  his  spirits  and  constitution :  and 
the  whole  concern  dragged  along  by  a 
pair  of  horses  harnessed  with  ropes — for, 
as  the  man  sagely  observed,  when  a  rope 
snaps,  you  can  easily  knot  it,  but  you 
can’t  do  that  with  leather.  But  how  the 
rottenest  of  leather  traces  could  break 
under  strain  of  the  sleepy  trot  of  such 
cattle,  was  not  easy  to  understand.  Per¬ 
haps  the  precaution  was  necessitated  by 
the  villainous  paving  of  the  roadway.  For 
the  Steenweg  is  not  a  mere  street  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  ending  with  the  imposing  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  that  city,  but  a  stoneway  extend¬ 
ing  for  miles  beyond, — or,  rather,  it  rami¬ 
fies,  under  sundry  aliases,  over  the  whole 
Belgian  kingdom.  The  occasional  plung- 
ings  and  lurchings  of  this  traveling  van, 
over  the  ruts  and  small  boulders  of  the 
Steenweg,  are  apt  to  remind  one  of  a 
roughish  journey  by  sea,  and  to  set  one 
a-guessing  the  reason  why  French-sjjeak- 
ing  p>eople  talk  of  a  man  on  a  land  trip 
as  being  en  voyage.  Tire  three  hours’ 
journey  is,  however,  far  from  unpleasant ; 
if  you  go  in  the  summer  time,  when  even 
the  Campine  smiles  and  seems  glad  at 
heart;  and  if  you  sit  on  the  roof.  Here 
there  is  no  seat,  but  always  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  baskets,  boxes,  and  ham¬ 
pers,  so  that  any  man  with  a  grain  of  in¬ 
vention  need  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  im¬ 
provise  an  arm-chair.  Of  course  there 
are  certain  precautions  to  be  taken,  for 
otherwise  your  experiment  might  end  in  a 
squash  of  butter-pats  and  egg  shells,  and 
even  in  the  death  of  innocent  poultry. 
Cosily  seated  as  described,  and  in  luxu¬ 
riously  lazy  mood,  we  find  the  hours  pass 
away  like  a  pleasant  dream:  of  green 
Antwerp  ramparts— conspicuously  a-top  of 
them  a  small  parti-colored,  wasp-waisted 
warrior  with  hips  a  yard  wide,  proudly 
stalking  among  his  cannons,  and  bearing 
aslant  on  his  shoulder  his  glittering  **  butch¬ 
ering  tool ;”  and  at  bottom  of  them  the 
still  water  of  the  moat,  over  the  edge  of 
which  dangle  the  legs  of  another  warrior 
off  duty,  and  amusing  himself  with  a  fish¬ 
ing  rod  :  of  that  long  and  straight  canal 
line,  over  a  wooden  bridge  of  which  the 
diligence  passes  so  leisurely  that  we  get  a 
full  view  of  the  splendid  water-way  that  is 
still  as  the  cloudless  blue  above,  and  ever 
recedes  with  its  double  fringes  of  trees  and 
shadow  trees  until  they  and  it  vanish  in 
the  sunlight :  of  scatter^  homesteads,  with 
Ivown-skinned  peasants  at  work :  of  some 
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red-cheeked  Flemish  urchin,  seated  in  his 
I  doorway,  and,  like  a  rising  Teufelsdrockh, 
contemplating  our  vehicle,  which,  like  “  a 
two-horsed  monstrous  shuttle,”  passes  and 
repasses  him  regularly  every  day  :  of  the 
Campine  itself,  growing  ever  drearier,  with 
its  trees  which  get  fewer  and  more  dwarfed 
the  farther  we  proceed,  and  with  its  miles 
of  sand  spotted  over  with  patches  of  dry 
spiky  grass,  and  dark  copses  of  under¬ 
wood  :  and  lastly,  of  two  or  three  wind¬ 
mills  that  stand  high  up  on  the  horizon, 
motionless,  looking  like  giant  sentries  with 
arms  outstretched  in  a  drowsy  yawn. 

If  Almost  reluctantly  we  descend  from  our 

lofty  perch,  and  turn  off  into  the  long 
grassy  pathway  leading  to  the  monastery. 
In  three  minutes  I  find  myself  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  A  few  yards  on  the  other  side 
j  of  the  hedge  two  monks  are  carting  hay, 
the  one  tossing  it  aloft  with  his  pitchfork, 
the  other  pressing  it  down  as  it  fails  about 
his  feet.  A  queer  pair  of  laborers  they 
look,  with  their  shaven  crowns  and  dark 
frocks  with  triangular  hoods  to  them  ;  es¬ 
pecially  the  one  on  the  hay-load,  with  his 
gown  tucked  up,  and  who  wonderfully 
’  resembles  a  Scotchwoman  stamping  blank¬ 
ets  in  her  washing  tub.  Farther  on,  a 
white-robed  “  father,”  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  walks  about  among  the 
beeches  and  firs  of  ;a  little  wood,  into 
which  you  may  enter  with  a  step  from  the 
pathway.  A  dreamy  little  spot  it  is,  this 
refuge  of  silence  and  shadows,  and  grate¬ 
ful  to  a  jaded  Londoner  as  to  any  moon¬ 
ing  modem  man  of  the  twelfth  century. 

At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  gateway 
hangs  a  rusty  chain  ending  in  a  rusty 
^  stirrup-shaped  appendage.  Reasoning  in- 
-  ductively,  you  give  it  a  tug,  and  bell-notes 
that  seem  to  have  a  cloistral  ring  in  them 
both  prove  your  sagacity  and  make  you 
feel  as  if  you  had  done  something  out  of 
the  way.  The  sharp  clink  of  sabots  an¬ 
nounces  the  approach  of  the  janitor,  an 
old  man,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  short, 
shuffling  step;  then  you  hear  him  man¬ 
oeuvre  with  his  apparatus  of  iKtlts  and 
bars,  and  presently  a  dumpy  old  man  with 
fat  smilbg  face  and  long  hooked  nose,  and 
bald  crown  and  bushy  beard  and  tucked- 
up  frock,  and  bunch  of  variously-shaped 
and  sized  keys  that  jingle  at  his  waist  and 
seem  to  bend  him  double  with  their  weight, 
confronts  you,  and  waits  to  know  the  pur- 
i  port  of  your  visit  Hospitali^  from  the 
Trappist  Monks,  of  course.  Whereupon 
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you  are  kindly  invited  to  enter,  and  when 
the  big  door  has  closed  behind  you,  the 
aged  frire  kneels  before  you  on  the  rough 
stones  of  the  archway ;  for  you  are  sacred 
in  his  eyes,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  said, 
“  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.”  For  sim¬ 
plicity  and  graceful  fitness  <?f  expression, 
and  touching  mark  of  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance,  there  is  no  such  symbolic  rite  of 
the  Christian  Church.  After  some  inter¬ 
change  of  small  talk — the  janitor  is  one  of 
the  few  monks  who,  in  virtue  of  their  spe¬ 
cial  office,  may  use  ordinary  speech — we 
enter  the  hall  of  the  monastery  and  are 
consigned  to  the  care  of  the  pire  hblelier. 
We  should  perhaps  here  observe  that  the 
frire  is  one  who,  though  he  has  renounced 
the  world  and  conforms  to  monastic  dis¬ 
cipline,  is  not  a  priest ;  he  is,  in  a  word,  a 
lay  monk :  whilst  the  pire  is  both  priest 
and  monk,  and  wears  the  white  robe  and 
dark  scapulary,  whereas  the  other  wears  a 
dark  robe  only. 

The  hbUlier  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
men  in  Europe,  and  seems  to  thrive  amaz¬ 
ingly  'on  “  the  astonishing  austerities  of 
La  Trappe.”  A  'not  very  monastic-look¬ 
ing  young  man  he  is — about  thirty  years 
old,  with  large  bright  eyes,  full  and  ruddy 
face,  capital  teeth,  a  mouth  ready  with  a 
smile  and  a  joke,  broad  shoulders,  and 
erect,  tallish  figure.  Of  the  personal  his¬ 
tory  of  this  good  hblelier  I  only  know  one 
or  two  not  very  exciting  facts — that  he  is 
the  son  of  a  miller ;  that  one  evening  ten 
years  ago  he  and  his  elder  brother,  while 
at  work  in  the  fields,  and  speculating  as 
usual  on  life  and  the  world,  resolved  to 
become  I'rappist  monks ;  that  they  started 
off  before  sunrise  next  morning  for  West- 
mael,  where  the  younger  studied,  and  eight 
years  afterwards  became  a  priest,  and  the 
elder,  being  too  old  to  study,  still  remains 
a  simple  frbre.  During  these  ten  years  the 
brothers  have  not  perhaps  interchanged 
ten  words.  The  hblelier  of  course  jnust 
speak  to  visitors,  and  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  first  Christmas  after  next  his 
three  years’  service  will  have  expired,  and 
our  friend  J^re  Victor  will  become  silent 
like  the  others. 

In  the  neat  little  sitting-room  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  hall  are  three  seminary 
students  and  a  comfortable-looking  old 
priest  In  spite  of  their  black  gowms  and 
blue  collars,  they  are  as  jolly  over  their  ale 
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as  if  they  were  a  company  of  English  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  country  inn.  A  profane  stranger 
must  also  assist ;  and  I  can  affirm  that  the 
brew  of  which  the  hospitable  father  is  so 
lavish,  and  jierhaps  proud,  is  inferior  to  none 
other  in  King  Leopold’s  dominions.  It  is 
their  own  brew  too,  and  therefore  one  con¬ 
siderately  shows  one’s  appreciation  of  its 
good  qualities  by  grave  laudatory  remarks 
and  repeated  raids  among  the  bottles,  of 
which  there  stand  a  whole  regiment  in 
loose  order  on  the  table.  These  busy  re¬ 
cluses  also  make  wine  of  a  most  delicious 
kind,  something  like  best  Sauteme.  On 
looking  out  through  the  window  of  the  sit¬ 
ting-room,  one  sees  a  green  expanse  of 
vine  leaves  between  one  and  the  long 
neatly-built  brick  wall,  also  home-made, 
which  forms  the  soutliem  limit  of  the  prem¬ 
ises.  The  Trappists,  in  fact,  furnish  the 
wine  supply  of  almost  every  church  in  the 
province  of  Antwerp ;  quantities  are  also 
taken  by  regular  dealers,  and  the  poor 
have  their  share — as  they  have  of  all  other 
products  of  the  monastery — gratis.  In¬ 
deed,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
370  hectares  which  the  monks,  after  seven¬ 
ty  or  eighty  years’  patient  coaxing,  have  won 
from  the  sand  of  the  Campine,  is  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  It  is  pleasant, 
in  one’s  rambles  over  the  house,  to  see  the 
great  clusters  growing  close  to  the  window 
panes ;  and  tempting  also,  when  the  pale 
gray-green  fruit  looks  plump  and  soft,  and 
“  done  to  a  turn”  by  the  sun  heat  and  the 
sun  light 

In  the  sitting-room  the  only  notable 
object  is  an  elaborately  worked  memorial : 
“  A  leur  fondateur,  Charles  Jean  Michel 
de  Wolf,  d6c6d6  k  .Anvers,  le  2  mars,  1806. 
Lcs  Religieux  de  la  Trapj>e  de  Westmael 
reconnoissants.  R.I.P.”  On  it  are  rhym¬ 
ed,  in  quaint,  pathetic  French,  and  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold  and  many-colored  silks,  that 
benefactor’s  many  and  rare  qualities  of 
head  and  heart : 

“  O  trop  heureux  commerce  !  O  trop  heureux 
Changes ! 

Dieu  s'est  dunne  k  lui — i1  rigne  avec  les  anget,” 
etc. 

Leaving  their  reverences  to  discuss  their 
ale  and  their  news,  let  us  begin  our  explor¬ 
ation.  It  is  now  but  eleven  a.m.,  aiid  in 
twice  round  the  clock  one  ought  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  (air  idea  of  the  place  and  its  in¬ 
mates. 

There,  right  in  front,  and  almost  facing 
the  hall  door,  is  something  worth  seeing. 
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Talking  about  clocks,  you  must  travel  far 
and  wide  before  you  come  face  to  face 
with  a  clock  like  that.  You  might  not  be 
superstitious,  and  yet  your  blood  might 
creep,  were  you  to  see  it  with  the  moon¬ 
light  on  its  snake-rimmed  disk ;  on  its  sin¬ 
gle  scythe-hand ;  and  on  its  guardian  skel¬ 
eton  of  pale  stone,  with  finger  pointing 
hourwards,  and  sardonic,  triumphant  grin. 
A  most  significant  curiosity  to  begin  with 
on  one’s  rounds!  Its  whole  workmanship 
is  most  artistically  true.  It  is  beautifully 
symbolic  also.  There  is  no  motion  of  the 
scythe  grasped  in  the  fingers  of  the  tall 
skeleton  that  so  leans  forward  and  looks 
at  you  that  you  can  not  escaj>e  him.  The 
(tisk  only  moves,  soundlessly  ;  it  is  the  end¬ 
less  stream  of  eternity,  bringing  the  hours 
in  its  progress. 

To  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  is  the 
refectory  ;  a  lengthy  oblong  room,  with  two 
parallel  tables  from  end  to  end,  and  a 
cross  one  at  the  top,  at  which  the  fathers 
and  brothers  are  just  dining.  At  the  cross¬ 
table  one  monk  only  sits.  Another,  as  he 
takes  his  seat,  bows,  in  the  politest  man¬ 
ner,  to  his  neighbors  on  either  side  of  him, 
but  there  must  be  no  other  sign  of  recog¬ 
nition  ;  and  the  only  sound  heard  is  that 
of  him  who  reads  while  the  others  are  eat¬ 
ing,  or  of  the  tread  of  the  two  others  who 
wait  at  table.  Next  to  the  door,  and  at 
the  comer  of  one  of  the  long  tables,  sits  a 
veiy  young  man,  who  looks  just  as  if  he 
had  come  direct  from  the  Strand.  His 
smart  walking<oat,  striped  trousers,  and 
neat  tie,  look  o<ldly  out  of  place  side  by 
side  with  the  “sad-colored”  frocks  and 
cowls  of  his  neighbors.  He  is  a  native  of 
Antwerp;  he,  too,  has  tired  of  the  world; 
has  already  passed  through  six  weeks  of 
his  novitiate,  and  in  another  forty- six,  if  his 
body  and  spirit  have  proved  equal  to  the 
trial,  will  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
fraternity,  when  his  very  name  will  be 
changed,  and  his  friends  hear  of  him  no 
more.  Humanity  at  its  meals  is  not  a 
particularly  edifying  spectacle,  i.e.,  on  those 
memorial  occasions  when  crowds  of  on¬ 
lookers — ladies  for  the  greater  part — as¬ 
semble  in  galleries  to  gaze  on  the  lords  of 
creation,  who  sit  below,  with  bibs  over 
their  waistcoats,  and  faces  flushed  with  the 
exertion  of  consuming  their  victuals.  But 
a  Trappist  dinner,  though  not  much  worth 
eating,  is  worth  seeing.  There  is  “  an 
idea”  in  it  Every  spoonful,  as  it  disap- 
p>ears  through  the  opening  of  some  cowl 
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— for  one  can  scarcely  see  the  face  of  the 
eater — is  a  sort  of  protest  against  carnal 
desires  and  every  edible  luxury  of  life.  It 
is,  in  a  word,  a  kind  of  daily  crucifixion  of 
the  flesh.  I'he  good  things  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  are  at  your  disposal,  but  our 

monk  is  satisfied  with - :  let  us  walk 

in  and  see;  for  the  room  is  now  empty, 
and  there  are  two  dinners  still  untouched 
on  the  cross-table  at  the  farther  end.  Here 
the  superiors  sit — Reverendus  Dominus 
Abbas,  Dominus  Prior,  and  D.  Medicus  ; 
for  these  names  are  cut  each  on  an  oblong 
slip  of  wood  which  lies  beside  each  mess. 
Dominus  Prior  has  eaten  his  dinner,  but 
the  Abbot,  }X>or  old  man,  is  unwell,  and 
the  doctor  attending  him.  Two  small 
flat-bottomed  basins,  of  coarsest,  brownest 
earthenware,  such  as  you  may  bu^  any 
day  in  the  New  Cut  for  twopence;  m  one 
of  them,  plain  milk;  and  in  the  second, 
which  rests  atop  of  the  first,  about  a  pint 
measure  of  a  muture  of  potatoes,  cabbage, 
carrots,  and  beans,  boiled  in  water ;  and, 
lastly,  a  slice  of  plain  bread  laid  l)eside 
each  wooden  label.  Such  are  the  dinner 
and  dinner  service  of  our  Reverend  l.ord 
the  Abbot,  as  of  every  pater  and  f rater  in 
the  monastery. 

The  library  is  a  well-arranged  room,  with 
plenty  of  subdued  light  in  it.  Most  of 
the  books  that  crowd  its  four  walls  from 
top  to  bottom  have  the  neat  modem  look 
al^ut  them ;  but  there  is  a  goodly  array 
of  others — great,  ponderous,  stout-backed 
fellows,  evidently  priding  themselves  on 
their  descent  from  antique  times.  Splendid 
specimens  some  of  these  are  of  the  art  of 
the  Middle  Ages :  letter-press,  pen-written 
with  the  precision  of  machinery,  and  orna¬ 
mental  initials,  and  designs  whose  perfect 
drawing  and  keen,  delicate  sense  of  color 
enable  one  in  some  degree  to  understand 
what  the  monks  have  done  for  modem 
art.  One  more  look  before  I  go.  Those 
rows  of  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  and 
all  of  them  guarded  by  a  door  of  wire- 
work,  are  the  literary  Inferno  to  which  all 
books  of  the  “  modem  spirit"  will  inevit¬ 
ably  be  condemned,  should  they  ever  pen¬ 
etrate  to  Westmael.  Among  tlie  lost,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Frenchman  named 
Voltaire,  and  of  a  skeptical  Scot  once 
known  as  David  Hume. 

Up  a  flight  or  two  of  stairs,  then  through 
winding  passages,  and  we  enter  the  dor¬ 
mitory — a  long,  low-roofed  room,  with  a 
double  row  of  beds,  each  bed  so  cut  off 


from  the  others  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cell. 
Straw  mattress,  straw  pillow,  and  single 
covering  of  thick  coarse  stuff — that  is  the 
kind  of  bed  a  Trappist  #eeps  on,  summer 
and  winter.  There  is  no  fire-place;  but 
if  a  father  or  brother  wish  to  warm  him¬ 
self,  there  is  the  instrument  for  self-inflict¬ 
ed  penance,  a  whip  of  knotted  cords,  ready 
to  hand  at  his  bedhead.  How  would  you 
like  to  stand  there  in  the  dark,  and  listen 
to  the  performance  of  some  invisible  pen¬ 
itent,  “  coming  down”  with  hissing  whip¬ 
cord  on  his  bare  flesh  ? 

Downstairs  again,  along  another  laby¬ 
rinth  of  passages,  and  into  the  open  air. 
Here,  in  a  quiet,  retired  corner,  is  the 
monks’  last  resting-place.  There  are  a  few 
slightly  raised  mounds,  which  seem  as  if 
the  mould  over  them  were  being  con¬ 
tinually  kept  fresh.  A  new  grave  is  in 
preparation.  It  is  only  a  few  inches 
deep ;  but  it  will  gradually  deepen,  ac¬ 
cording  as  some  monk  or  other,  by  way  of 
meditation  or  death,  may  retire  into  this 
secluded  spot,  and  spend  a  half-hour  in 
digging  out  a  few  more  spadefuls.  For 
all  the  digger  knows,  he  himself  may  be 
the  man  around  whom  his  brethren  will 
next  assemble  to  witness  a  death-scene : 
or  it  may  be  his  own  bom  brother,  who 
lives  with  him  there,  and  to  whom  he  has 
not  spoken  for  many  a  year.  And  the 
curious  thing  is,  that  he  may  have  to  pray 
for  the  soul  of  his  brother,  and  assist  at  his 
burial,  and  yet  not  know  until  long  after¬ 
wards— if  at  all — who  the  dead  monk  was. 
An  incident  of  the  sort  happened  here  not 
very  long  ago.  If  the  I'rappists  are  so 
self-isolated  at  home,  they  are,  d  fortioriy 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Just  beyond  the  horizon  of  their 
barren  Cam  pine  swarms  the  busiest  and 
densest  population  in  Europe ;  but  of  it, 
and  its  politics,  and  every  day  life,  they 
know  no  more  than  they  would  if  they 
lived  in  Toorkistan.  Perhaps  not  six  of 
the  whole  community  know  under  what 
king  they  live ;  though  there  are,  by  the 
way,  more  of  us  who  could  well  dis'pense 
witn  information  of  that  sort.  P^re  Vic¬ 
tor  even  told  us  that  as  few  of  them  knew 
any  thing  at  all  of  the  war  that  has  just 
ended.  A  few  hours’  journey  from  their 
gates,  half  a  million  of  men  were  up  with 
guns  in  their  hands,  busily  “  blowing  each 
other  into  invisibility,’’  and  a  new  empire 
has  arisen  over  the  mins  of  another ;  but 
all  the  Trappists  will  ever  know  of  it  is. 
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that  one  night  Dominus  Abbas  briefly  in¬ 
formed  them  two  nations  were  at  war,  and 
that  he  requested  their  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  the  slain.  ^There  are  at  Westmael 
a  few  to  whom  the  world’s  history  has  had 
its  finis  written  to  it  for  half  a  century ; 
and  who  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  in 
our  modem  world  as  if  they  were  stray 
outcasts  from  some  other  planet.  How 
dreadful,  and  utterly  selflsh,  you  say,  this 
indifference  to  the  world,  and  even  to  the 
life  or  death  of  nearest  Inends !  Yes,  bnt 
from  the  Trafpist  view-point  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  utterly  unselfish,  and  magnificently 
logical.  Grant  them  their  premises,  and 
these  men  are  unanswerable.  So,  then, 
here  is  the  faithful  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
any  philosophy  of  life,  according  to  which 
a  man  regards  his  own  soul  as  being,  even 
for  him,  the  chief  centre  of  interest  in  the 
universe. 

After  the  foregoing  unpleasant  glimpses 
of  the  Trappist  life,  it  was  delightfolly  sur¬ 
prising — all  the  more  so  because  the  treat 
was  quite  unexpected — to  find  oneself  in 
a  schoolroom.  Here,  I  thought,  must  be 
another  reductio  ad  absurdum.  About 
twenty-five  urchins,  of  whom  the  eldest  is 
a  patriarch  of  ten,  are  here  undergoing 
“  primary  education.”  They  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  destitute  people  in  the  vicinity, 
and,  therefore,  have  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  monks,  who,  as  already  stated, 
consider  themselves  specially  bound  to 
care  for  the  poor.  The  dominie  happens 
to  be  out ;  but  that  does  not  much  mat¬ 
ter,  for  the  small  students  have  been  taught 
to  obey  law.  So  the  work  goes  on  capi¬ 
tally,  to  accompaniment  of  the  music  of 
the  busy  hum  of  childish  voices.  Close  to 
the  door  there  are  five  little  fellows  mar¬ 
shaled  in  firont  of  a  big  ABC  card,  and 
presided  over  by  a  learned  manikin  grasp- 
mg  a  small  pointer  in  both  his  fists,  and 
exhibiting  his  skill  as  an  instructor  of 
youth  by  sudden  dodgings  from  A  to  Z, 
and  so  on,  whereby  to  test  the  attention 
and  quickness  of  his  pupils.  Farther  off 
stands  another  small  professor,  book  in 
hand,  who  assists  each  boy  of  his  class,  in 
turn,  in  his  efforts  to  spell  his  way  through 
certain  formidable  words  of  three  letters. 
There  are  others  who  have  advanced  far¬ 
ther  than  that  in  their  way  to  the  temple 
of  learning ;  they  read  tolerably  fluently, 
can  write,  and  even  cypher,  and  are  the 
great  guns  of  the  institution.  At  a  long 
desk  a  number  are  busy  over  their  copy¬ 


books.  Two  of  the  small  scribes  seem  to 
be  writing  with  a  queer  kind  of  sympathetic 
ink,  for  they  accompany  each  execution  of 
“  stroke,”  or  pothook,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  movement  of  the  facial  muscles.  The 
most  intelligent-looking  infant  among  the 
lot  stands  on  a  form  near  the  window.  A 
flood  of  sunshine  lights  up  his  yellow-white 
hair,  and  round  fosy  cheeks,  while  he  is  in 
grim  earnest  drawing  figures  on  a  black¬ 
board,  and  turns  round,  now  and  then,  to 
listen  to  the  searching  criticism  of  his  fellow- 
students.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  all  these  pupils  have  their  dinner,  as 
well  as  Schooling,  gratis.  The  monks  have 
also  “  adopted”  six  orphan  boys,  to  whom 
they  impart  “  technical  education,”  as  well 
as  instruction  in  “the  usual  branches.” 
While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  education, 
I  may  mention  that  there  are — for  monas¬ 
tic  puiposes  only — three  monk  professors ; 
one  of  Moral  Theology,  the  second  of 
I>ogmatic  I'heology,  and  the  Third  of 
Holy  Scripture.  One  of  them,  I  forget 
which,  was  pointed  out  to  me — a  man 
with  finely-developed  head,  and  keen  sen¬ 
sitive  face,  as  of  one  of  those  recluses  of 
the  “Ages  of  faith”  who  now  and  then 
issued  from  the  cloister  to  stir,  by  word 
and  deed,  the  heart  of  Christendom.  And 
science,  as  well  as  literature,  finds  a  home 
in  Westmael.  On  our  way  back  to  Ant¬ 
werp  we  fell  in  with  a  man  who  traveled 
for  a  firm  dealing  in  artificial  manure. 
Having  heard  of  the  farming  energies  of 
the  Trappists,  he  paid  them  a  visit,  and 
was  introduced,  for  consultation,  to  an  old 
monk,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  expert 
analytical  chemist,  and  discussed  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  manufactured  stuff  most  thor¬ 
oughly.  Our  traveler,  it  appears,  got  a 
small  “order,”  with  promise  of  a  bigger 
one  next  season,  should  the  thing  turn  out 
well.  “  Any  thing,”  said  the  chemist,  “  to 
get  something  out  of  our  sandfields  ?” 

Strolling  along  the  gravel  walks  and 
lanes  of  climbing  vines,  we  come  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  walls.  Here  is  the 
brewery.  We  now  understand  the  ratio 
entts  of  the  long  narrow  piece  of  water  we 
saw  lying  parallel  to  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
and' which  we  likened  to  a  defensive  moat; 
for  monasteries,  as  you  know,  have  been 
called  “  Christ’s  fortresses,”  and  their  in¬ 
mates  milites  Christi.  There  is  no  brewing 
going  on,  but  every  thing — vat,  pipes,  tubes, 
coppers,  and  all — is  so  brightly  clean,  and 
in  such  admirable  order,  that  the  frbre 
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brewer  can,  if  he  like,  begin  and  continue 
his  operations  at  any  moment,  even  in 
pitch  dark.  This  man  we  meet  afterwards ; 
there  is  little  of  the  brewery  look  about 
him. 

Below  ground  to  the  wine-vaults.  Very 
extensive  they  are,  with  their  walls  of  bot¬ 
tles,  and  rows  upon  rows  of  casklets  and 
casks,  and  big  burly  plethoric  tuns  that  lie 
on  their  sides  as  if  deliciously  tipsy.  At  its 
far  end  Ls  a  snug  little  room,  about  as  big 
as  a  good-sized  cupboard,  and  furnished 
with  books,  table,  and  arm-chair.  Only 
think  what  bliss  it  would  be  to  take  refuge 
from  the  fierce  sun-blaze  on  the  upper 
earth,  in  that  cool  twilight-like  little  nook, 
and  sit  there  in  your  shirt  sleeves,  with 
your  chair  balanced  on  its  hind-legs  and 
Its  back  to  the  wall;  with  the^thereally 
sweet  aroma  creeping  around  you  from 
the  vaults,  with  your  pipe  alight,  and  at 
your  elbow  the  sparkling  liquid  and  prime 
bird’s-eye  !  What  wonderful  fellows  these 
Trappists  are  to  resist  it  all  I 

Emerging  once  more  into  the  sunlight, 
you  walk,  suppose,  towards  the  workshops. 
These  form  a  continuous  line  of  low  build¬ 
ings  on  the  western  side  of  the  inclosure. 
First  of  all  is  the  printing-house.  Two  or 
three  brothers,  a  father,  and  one  or  two 
boys,  neither  so  grimy  nor  so  fussy  as  our 
friend  the  Cockney  “  devil,”  are  compos¬ 
ing  and  “  pulling.”  The  printing  is  most 
beautifully  executed,  and  with  a  minimum 
of  machinery.  Coal  fires,  and  sooty  stok¬ 
ers,  and  boilers,  and  the  iron  clank  of  the 
regular  article,  would  be  oddly  out  of  place 
here.  As  it  is,  the  sight  of  a  compositor, 
with  Cistercian  tonsure,  and  tucked-up 
frock,  and  rope  belt  for  apron,  has,  at  first 
sight,  an  air  of  drollery  al^ut  it.  I'here  is 
no  word  spoken  except  on  business,  and 
even  then  in  briefest  whisper;  nor  will  a 
monk  take  the  slightest  notice  of  you,  ex¬ 
cept  by  returning  your  bow  in  his  invaria¬ 
bly  easy  and  dignified-reverent  manner. 
There  are  two  things  that  the  Trappist  im¬ 
press  one  at  once  with — their  perfect  po¬ 
liteness  and  perfect  discipline ;  as  to  the 
second,  every  thing  is  done  with  the  punc¬ 
tuality  of  clock-work,  and  without  enforce¬ 
ment  of  rule  or  syllable  of  command.  And 
this  because  their  obedience  is  jjerfect ;  be¬ 
ing  obedience  not  to  personal  authority, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  our  small  pupils,  to 
law,  with  respect  to  which  abbot  and  bro¬ 
ther  are  on  the  same  level.  P^re  Victor 
was  not  altogether  wrong  when  he  declar- 
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ed,  in  his  quiet  way,  how  and  where  he 
had  found  •*  liberty  and  equality.” 

Merely  glancing  into  the  smithy  and 
taking  off  our  hat  to  the  genius  thereof,  we 
pass  on  and  enter  the  shoemaker’s  shop,  or 
if  the  British  cobbler  prefer  the  title,  “  Boot 
mart.”  The  shoemaker  looked  up  with  a 
kindly  smile,  like  a  gentleman  as  he  is; 
then  became  absorbed  in  his  work.  There 
were  shoes  enough  there  to  last  the  garri¬ 
son  during  a  life-long  siege  by  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  evil ;  no  fancy-work  about  them,  no 
“  flexura”  artifice,  or  high,  rickety  heels,  or 
impossible  insteps,  but  they  were  of  strong¬ 
est  cowhide  and  honestly  watertight.  Be¬ 
sides  shoes  of  leather  there  were  also  rows 
and  heaps  of  sabots,  heavy  and  thick,  and 
whittled  to  a  point  at  the  toe.  His  work 
does  the  oTd  man  credit,  and  long  may  it 
be  before  he  sees  the  last  of  it. 

I  did  not  see  the  tailors’  establishment, 
and  therefore  can  not  describe  it  to  you. 
Nor  “our  snuff  factory,”  as  the  hbtelier 
calls  it,  its  door  being  locked,  and  nobody 
inside ;  but  the  good  father  drew  forth  his 
snuff-box,  helped  himself  liberally,  and  then 
offered  a  pinch  in  honor  of  the  institution. 
Nor  did  I  visit  the  laundry,  where  an  in- 
dustrious  brother  does  the  washing  and 
ironing,  and  a  capital  laundress  he  is,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  sheets,  pillows,  etc., 
of  the  cosy  bed  where  I  slept  in  the  mon¬ 
astery.  You  see  the  community  is  self- 
supporting  in  all  respects ;  it  has  even  its 
barber,  whose  business,  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  I  ought,  in  deference  to  London  nomen¬ 
clature,  to  have  included  in  the  list  of  pro¬ 
fessorships. 

We  pass  by  an  open  window  through 
which  there  comes  a  scent  that,  like  the 
scent  of  tar,  is,  to  me  at  least,  one  of  the 
most  grateful  in  the  universe,  and  worth 
more  than  all  the  expensive  smells  bottled 
and  corked  by  Rimmel — the  scent  of  a 
carpenter’s  shop,  as  of  tree-life  escaping^ 
in  fragrance.  There  are  planks  on  the 
floor,  planks  resting  on  the  walls,  lathes,, 
axes,  and  so  forth ;  and  a  monk  up  to  his 
ankles  in  shavings,  and  swishing  away  most 
bravely  with  a  plane. 

In  another  little  shed,  the  glazier  is  at 
work.  As  I  enter  he  is  drawing  his  dia¬ 
mond-armed  cutter  across  a  pane  of  glass ; 
he  then  whispers  to  a  small  boy — one  of  the 
orphans,  and  a  rising  Van  der  Putty — who 
proceeds,  with  a  lump  of  the  required  sub¬ 
stance,  to  fix  the  glass  in  its  place.  Fur¬ 
ther  on  is  the  sanctum  of  the  cunningest 
48 
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artificer  of  all.  He  is  alone  among  his  fan¬ 
cy  work,  which  includes  reading  desks, 
frames,  church  upholstery,  and  a  curiously 
and  beautifully-executed  wooden  clock. 

Evidently,  the  life  led  by  these  monks, 
however  narrow  and  selfish,  and  in  the 
worst  sense  immoral  it  may  be,  is  by  no 
means  a  lazy  one.  The  dairyman,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  has  just  passed  me,  with  a  pail 
in  each  hand,  has  enough  to  do,  with  his 
well-stocked  byre,  and  oceans  of  milk  of 
which  he  tastes  but  little,  and  magnificent 
butter  which  he  never  tastes  at  all.  To 
these  ascetics  recreation  means  change 
of  duty.  'I'hey  divide  their  day  some¬ 
what  as  follows :  From  two  till  half-past 
three  in  the  morning  they  celebrate  the 
offices  of  matins  and  laudes,  which,  again, 
are  followed  by  private  devotion  and  med¬ 
itation.  Prime  begins  about  five  o’clock, 
and  manual  labor  at  seven,  which  lasts  for 
nearly  two  hours;  after  which  come  the 
offices  of  tierce,  texte,  and  nones;  then 
dinner,  labor,  study,  till  vespers  at  four 
o’clock.  Lastly,  a  little  repose,  office  of 
compline,  and  some  more  meditation  and 
study,  till  eight  o’clock,  when  the  monas¬ 
tery  goes  to  bed,  and  sleeps — intensely,  no 
doubt — till  the  hour  of  m^night,  when  the 
bell  tolls,  and  each  monk,  rising  from  his 
straw  pallet,  prostrates  himself  on  the 
cold  floor,  in  the  dark,  to  inaugurate 
the  new  day  with  an  hour  of  mute  wor¬ 
ship. 

Before  vespers  and  in  my  round-about 
walks,  1  found  myself  outside  the  walls, 
and  re-entered  by  the  gate,  which  the  fire 
hbUUer  opened  quietly  from  the  outside. 
In  the  shady  archway  we  passed  between 
two  rows  of  monks  who  stood  motionless 
as  statues,  with  their  hands  on  their 
breasts,  and  with  upturned  faces  and 
closed  eyes.  I  hey  seemed  utterly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  our  presence.  They  had  just  sus¬ 
pended  work,  to  engage  for  a  few  brief  mo¬ 
ments  in  silent  devotion.  Among  them  I 
recognized  the  janitor,  the  carpenter,  and 
the  blacksmith.  Zurbaran’s  picture  is  an 
awful  one;  but  not  so  awful  as  was  the 
living  picture  of  this  tail,  gaunt,  and  griz¬ 
zly-bearded  “  Praying  Monk” — prayer  w'rit- 
ten  on  his  grimy-|)ale  and  patient  face 
partly  hidden  in  its  peaked  hood,  and  ex¬ 
press  in  tlie  close  clasp  of  his  strong 
hands. 

.  In  the  gloaming  all  the  community  as¬ 
semble  for  capitulum.  The  room  is  a  long, 
4ow-roofed  one,  like  the  refectory  and  dor¬ 


mitory,  and  has  two  rows  of  seats,  one 
close  to  each  opposite  wall.  The  fathers 
are,  as  before,  at  the  upper  end,  the  broth¬ 
ers  at  the  lower.  Here,  on  a  cross-seat, 
I  find  room  among  the  half-dozen  orphan 
boys  whom  the  monks  have  “  adopted.” 
This  time  there  is  no  tucking-up  of  gowns. 
Each  one  enters  with  his  robe  down  to  his 
feet  and  cowl  over  his  head.  All  you  can 
see  of  the  face  is  the  beard  sticking  out, 
where  there  is  one,  for  the  fathers,  of 
course,  shave  the  face  as  well  as  the  skull. 
One  monk  comes  in  with  swift  strides, 
walks  straight  to  his  place,  bows  reverent¬ 
ly  to  his  right  and  left  neighbors,  then  sub¬ 
sides  into  his  scat,  his  head  bent,  and  chin 
resting  on  his  breast  Another,  an  old, 
old  man,  goes  with  weak,  shuffling  step, 
and  as  bypasses  I  can  see,  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  beneath  his  gown,  that  his  hands  are 
tremulously  counting  his  beads.  As  he 
sits,  his  neighbors  rise  slowly  as  before, 
and  return  his  salute  silently,  and  in  the 
profoundest,  politest  manner.  At  last  they 
arc  all  assembled.  How  weird  they  look, 
these  two  long  lines  of  seated  shapes,  each 
sombre  or  pale-colored  unit  undefined  in 
the  dimness  of  twilight,  but  seem  muffled 
up  from  head  to  foot,  and  ending  atop  in 
a  queer-shaped  peak,  and  still  as  of  stone, 
and  silent  as  the  grave  I  At  last  a  voice 
breaks  out.  It  comes  from  a  father  seated 
at  one  of  the  windows,  and  holding  his 
book  high  up  so  as  to  catch  the  waning 
light.  He  reads  for  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  in  a  strong  monotone,  some  encour- 
aging  passage  from  the  life  of  a  dead  “  sol¬ 
dier  of  Christ.”  Then  another  lapse  into 
silence ;  a  few  moments  of  meditation  and 
prayer  without  words ;  and  the  seventy- 
five  shapes  rise,  and  one  by  one  sweep 
past  and  disappear.  Were  it  not  for  the 
sound  of  their  feet,  you  would  imagine  the 
retreating  figures  were  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  monks,  vanishing  graveward,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  practice  of  ordinary  ghosts, 
at  nightfall  instead  of  daybreak. 

Nearly  two  hours  after  midnight  I  am 
awakened  by  a  slow  tap  at  the  door.  This 
was  by  request,  and  I  hear  the  solitary 
step  of  the  obliging  father  as  it  gets  fainter 
and  fainter  in  the  direction  of  the  chapel. 
So  1  start  up  and  dress  by  moonlight, 
which  seemed,  somehow,  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  sort  of  light  for  the  occasion.  'I'he 
bell  is  ringing  for  matins,  in  short,  plain¬ 
tive,  minor  tones,  such  as  1  fancy  1  have 
never  heard  before — or  once  only,  on  a 
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night  five  years  ago,  as  they  fitfully  came 
from  what  must  have  been  a  sheepfold  on 
a  lonely  hill-side.  These  sad,  persistent 
notes ;  the  distant  footsteps  that  echo 
sharply,  and  then  die  away;  the  pale, 
white-robed  monk,  holding  a  lighted  lamp 
and  disappearing  round  a  comer  of  the 
narrow,  winding  passage  where  I  am,  and 
that  seems  almost  endless,  and  is  murky 
as  Ofeus — they  are  as  if  Death  had  paid  a 
sudden  midnight  visit  Nearing  the  chap¬ 
el,  I  hear  the  worshipers.  A  faint,  but 
distinct  voice  prays,  Deus  in  meum  adjuto- 
rium  inUnde,  and  from  many  throats  there 
comes,  in  sonorous  Latin,  the  response, 
Deus  ad  adjtevandum  me  festina.  'There¬ 
after,  the  sublime  and  stem  Hebrew  song 
of  exultation  in  the  God  whose  is  the 
strength  of  the  hills,  who  formed  the  dry 
land  and  the  sea,  the  sheep  of  whose  pas¬ 
ture  we  are,  who  is  long-suffering,  and 
who,  beforetime,  has  said  in  his  wrath. 
Thou  shalt  not  enter  into  my  rest.  What 
a  weird,  unearthly  spectacle  it  seems  from 
this  little  gallery  where  I  standi  A  pit  of 
blackness,  with  a  dim  light  hung  midway 
in  it  and  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  mist ; 
filled  with  the  strong  deep  wail  of  the 
united  voices  of  those  undefined  human 
shapes,  as  of  souls  disburdening  them¬ 
selves  of  some  up-pent  feeling  that  seems 


neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  A  tall  figure  with 
cross,  and  hands  folded  on  his  breast, 
walks  feebly  up  the  nave  of  the  cha|}el, 
sits  down  for  a  little  and  then  retires.  It 
is  the  old  abbot,  going  back  to  his  sick 
bed.  After  a  time  some  one  reads  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  reference  to  the  patron  saint  of  the 
day,  St.  Nicolas  de  Tolentino.  He  reads 
of  his  childhood’s  austerities,  how  he  con¬ 
tinued  them  all  his  lifetime,  how  he  pre¬ 
dicted  the  day  of  his  death,  how,  every 
evening  for  six  weeks,  he  heard  choirs 
of  angels  singing,  how  God  took  him  unto 
his  rest,  and  how,  in  after  days,  miracles 
were  performed  by  virtue  of  his  saintly 
relics.  And  then  follows  the  moral  for 
reader  and  listeners:  such  was  the  man 
who  despised  the  life  of  the  world,  and  at¬ 
tained  unto  the  kingdom  of  God. 

For  relief  from  the  saddening  spell  of 
this  cold,  selfish  life-in-death,  I  throw  my 
window  up,  and  look  out  into  the  night. 
And  there,  too,  is  sadness :  in  the  far-off, 
solemn  sky  of  deepest  blue — high  up  in  it 
the  mild  moon — beautiful,  passionless,  au¬ 
stere  queen  of  the  night,  gazing  down  on 
this  “  Christ’s  fortress”  (!)  where  dwells  no 
passion  nor  any  human  sympathy,  and 
bathing  in  the  ghostly  light  those  trees 
that  are  dark-robed,  and  sad,  and  brood¬ 
ing,  like  hooded  friars. 
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Ok  all  the  services  which  industrial  chem¬ 
istry  is  likely  to  give  us,  those  which  con¬ 
cern  the  alimentation  of  the  people  are 
perhaps  the  most  valuable,  and  are  accept¬ 
ed  as  such  by  the  mass.  Chemists  have 
perfectly  understood  this,  and  have  proved 
it,  by  the  numerous  attempts  they  have 
ma<le  to  furnish  us  with  fresh  articles  of 
food,  or,  above  all,  to  enable  us  to  draw 
the  best  particles  from  those  we  already 
possess.  Of  a  humble  and  unattractive 
appearance,  these  preparations  do  not  draw 
the  eye  of  the  crowd,  and  pass  unnoticed 
by  many ;  there  is  nothing  in  their  exterior 
quality,  color,  or  form,  to  excite  curiosity. 
'ITieir  merit  rests  entirely  in  the  principles 
which  have  directed  their  fabrication,  and 
in  the  applications  that  may  be  made  of 
them ;  they  permit  us  to  point  out  theory 
growing  into  practice,  and  how  purely 
speculative  knowledge  may  assist  various 
trades. 


Ever  since  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  efforts 
have  been  made  for  the  preservation  of 
milk ;  the  want  of  it  during  that  time  of 
trial  was  seriously  felt,  and  the  problem  to 
be  resolved  was,  how  to  produce,  in  the 
smallest  possible  size,  a  nourishing  bever¬ 
age,  which  might  be  weakened  with  water 
when  the  time  arrived  to  make  use  of  it. 
If  this  were  discovered,  the  sale  would  be 
large  for  ships  on  long  voyages  where  it 
was  not  convenient  to  take  a  cow ;  in  for¬ 
tresses,  or  for  armies  in  the  field.  Even  in 
households,  there  might  be  times  when 
such  a  preparation  would  be  advantageous, 
but  it  concerns  them  less  directly.  'The 
first  object  the  managers  had  in  view  was, 
to  procure  the  best  kind  of  milk,  drawn 
fi-om  healthy  cows,  and  fed  on  fertile  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  open  air — not,  in  fact,  stall-fed. 
This  is  heated  in  large  flat-bottomed  ves¬ 
sels,  to  which  is  added  white  sugar  in  a 
fixed  proi>ortion ;  whilst  it  is  heating,  con- 
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tinual  stirring  is  necessary,  to  favor  evapo¬ 
ration.  When  the  quantity  is  reduced  to 
one-fifth,  this  concentrated  liquid  is  poured 
into  cylindrical  boxes,  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  closed  by  tin  solder,  to  be  wholly  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  air.  The  boxes  thus  filled 
are  arranged  in  a  steam-boiler  heated  to 
about  a  hundred  and  four  degrees.  When 
this  process  is  finished,  the  preserved  milk 
is  ready :  if,  after  a  time,  the  box  is  open¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  found  filled  with  a  thick/sub- 
stance  of  a  yellow  white  color,  and  semi¬ 
transparent.  Mixed  with  five  times  its 
wei^t  of  water,  a  liquid  is  produced  pre- 
sentmg  the  appearance  and  offering  all  the 
character  of  ordinary  milk.  It  may  cause 
some  surprise  to  the  person  mixing  it  to  see 
that  what  is  translucid  as  long  as  it  is  a 
paste,  becomes  opaque  when  placed  in  wa¬ 
ter.  This  is  simply  due  to  a  phenomenon 
in  the  refraction  of  light  The  globules 
being  endowed  with  a  different  angle  of 
refraction  from  the  water,  the  rays  of  light 
which  regularly  traverse  either  the  globules 
alone  or  the  pure  water,  take  a  very  irregu¬ 
lar  and  broken  line  in  the  mixture  of  the 
two.  It  is  found  that  this  milk  after  being 
opened  will  keep  for  ten  days  or  more,  es¬ 
pecially  if  care  is  taken  always  to  skim  a 
layer  off  the  top,  thus  removing  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air  and 
those  fermented  particles  which  may  have 
formed  upon  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explam  why  the  pro¬ 
cess  just  described  should  be  attended 
with  a  successful  result.  When  liquid 
matter  is  heated  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  fifth 
of  its  primitive  volume,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  taking  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
watery  particles  it  contains.  Milk  con¬ 
tains  about  thirteen  parts  in  a  hundred  of 
sugary,  fat,  cheesy,  and  saline  substances ; 
the  remaining  eighty-seven  parts  are  water : 
after  the  concentration,  the  proportion  of 
water  is  reduced  to  thirty-five  parts.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  presence  of  water  has 
a  predominating  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  kinds  of  fermentation  ;  the 
less  water,  the  more  the  chances  of  preser¬ 
vation  are  increased.  The  sugar  which  is 
first  added  to  the  milk  in  a  considerable 
quantity  is  also  an  antiseptic ;  it  is  upon 
this  quality  that  the  confectioner’s  art  and 
all-  the  domestic  preparation  of  preserved 
fruits  are  based.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
efficacy  with  which  sugar  overcomes  fer¬ 
mentation  and  consequent  decay,  it  has 
sometimes  been  observed  that  in  barrels  of 
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molasses,  which  have  come  from  the  colo¬ 
nies,  the  bodies  of  small  insects  have  been 
perfectly  preserved.  The  last  process  is 
not  the  least  important — that  which  keeps 
the  milk  for  some  time  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  ferment¬ 
ing  particles  it  contains.  The  atmosphere 
that  we  breathe  is  loaded  with  these,  which 
fall  upon  all  bodies  exjKtsed  to  the  air,  and 
develop  themselves  by  decomposing  when 
favorable  conditions  are  to  be  found. 
These  particles  become  completely  inac¬ 
tive,  are  killed,  in  fact,  by  heat  of  about  a 
hundred  degrees.  As  care  has  been  taken 
hermetically  to  close  the  boxes  against  the 
air,  no  fresh  elements  can  enter  to  replace 
those  that  have  been  destroyed.  There  is 
still  one  improvement  to  be  desired,  the 
preserved  milk  retains  the  flavor  of  boiled 
milk ;  but  probably  this  defect  will  be  re¬ 
moved  in  time  by  improved  processes. 

Domestic  economy,  it  may  be  said,  has 
little  to  do  with  what  has  just  been  describ¬ 
ed;  but  there  is  another  process  with  which 
chemists  have  been  occupied  relating  more 
particularly  to  it — this  is  to  improve  the 
old  way  of  preserving  hams  by  salting  and 
smoking.  Without  changing  that  system, 
which  in  its  way  is  excellent,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  may  be  made  more  regular  and 
complete ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  results 
present  a  real  suj^eriority  over  the  former 
plan.  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the 
theory  of  salting  meat.  Kitchen  salt  has 
a  great  affinity  for  water;  it  draws  towards 
it  that  which  is  contained  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  meat  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  It  is  by  the  absorption  of  water, 
as  well  as  by  the  antiseptic  qualities  which 
it  possesses,  that  it  prevents  fermentation. 
But  this  absorption  in  ordinary  salting  is 
very  irregular ;  while  the  outer  parts  of  a 
piece  of  meat  are  saturated  with  salt,  con¬ 
tracting  and  hardening  it  to  the  serious  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  eaters,  the  centre  is  al¬ 
most  withdrawn  from  the  antiseptic  action 
of  the  salt.  Much  of  this  may  be  dimin¬ 
ished  by  adding  a  proportion  of  sugar,  which 
makes  the  surface  desiccation  less  power¬ 
ful;  but  it  is  only  a  palliative,  not  reach¬ 
ing  the  original  evil.  After  this  irregular 
salting,  the  meat  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  smoke;  the  tar  proceeding  from  the 
combustion  of  wood,  especially  the  creo¬ 
sote,  penetrates  into  the  pores  and  between 
the  fibres,  paralyzing  or  destroying  the  germs 
of  cryptogamic  vegetation  and  fermenta¬ 
tion.  The  more  the  action  of  the  smoke 
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is  prolonged,  penetrating  deeply  and  in  an 
efficacious  manner,  the  more  the  flavor  of 
the  meat  is  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  the  pre¬ 
dominant  flavor  which  these  pyrogenous 
matters  have  when  condensed. 

The  improvement  sought  for  is  produc¬ 
ed  by  giving  precision  to  the  quantities  and 
regularity  of  action  over  the  whole  mass 
submitted  to  salting  and  smoking.  This 
is  the  course  of  operation.  As  soon  as  the 
pieces  of  pork  come  to  the  kitchen,  the 
weight  of  each  is  written  down  in  chalk  on 
a  blackboard.  The  salt  is  employed  in  a 
liquid  state,  the  dissolution  being  propor¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  quantities  for  all  meat ; 
so  that,  by  a  calculation  made  beforehand, 
it  is  known  how  much  saline  mixture  must 
be  given  to  the  weight  of.each  piece.  The 
reservoir  containing  this  is  placed  on  a 
higher  stage,  and  communicates  with  the 
operator  by  a  flexible  india-rubber  pipe, 
terminating  in  a  slender  metallic  tube  with 
a  tap.  Each  ham  is  laid  on  the  scale ; 
whilst  in  the  other  is  the  weight,  not  only 
of  the  ham,  but  of  the  salt  which  must  be 
added  to  it.  The  workman  introduces  the 
tube  into  the  ham  at  the  thin  end,  and 
then  turns  the  tap ;  the  saline  liquid  forc¬ 
ed  into  the  cellular  tissues  by  the  pressure 
from  the  reservoir,  equal  to  a  column  of 
water  about  sixteen  feet  high,  insinuates  it¬ 
self  between  the  muscles,  and  swells  the  mass 
in  a  very  apparent  manner,  at  the  same  time 
the  weight  increases.  At  the  precise  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  ham  has  received  the  prop¬ 
er  amount  of  salt,  the  weight  in  the  other 
scale  falls,  and  the  workman  closes  the  tap. 
Thus  the  salting  has  penetrated  to  the  in¬ 
terior  ;  and  to  insure  the  preparation  of  all 
the  exterior,  the  hams  are  steeped  for  a  few 
days  in  a  tub  filled  with  the  same  liquid. 
From  this  they  are  carried  to  the  smoking- 
chamber,  a  large  room,  into  which  open 
two  chimneys  communicating  with  fires  in 
a  lower  story.  The  smoke  arising  from  the 
combustion  of  wood  spreads  through  the 
space  at  the  same  time  as  it  warms  the  air ; 
thus  the  hams  are  partially  dried  as  well  as 
smoked.  Thermometers  are  hung  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  are  visible  from  the  out¬ 
side,  so  that  the  temperature  is  carefully 
regulated.  The  only  wood  used  is  very 
dry  oak ;  thus  the  pyroligneous  properties 
are  always  identical.  The  weight  of  wood 
to  be  burned  has  been  nude  with  equal 
precision,  according  to  the  amount  of 
smoke  it  gives  out ;  for  the  quantity  of  air 
introduced  into  the  stoves  is  always  pro¬ 


portioned  to  the  weight  of  the  wood,  and 
consequently  the  combustion  goes  on  in¬ 
variably  under  the  same  conditions. 

Thus  constant  results  are  obtained,  and 
nothing  is  left  to  chance :  the  success  has 
justified  the  hopes  of  the  inventor,  M. 
Martin  de  Lignac.  The  meat  prepared  in 
his  manufactory  has  been  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  consumers.  Many  agriculturists, 
who  formerly  used  a  more  or  less  imper¬ 
fect  mode  of  salting  their  pigs,  have  adopt¬ 
ed  his  method.  If  there  is  additional  ex¬ 
pense,  they  are  sure,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
having  hams  which  never  fail  to  be  well 
preserved,  and  about  which  they  feel  no 
anxiety;  and  in  addition  to  these  proofs 
of  popular  favor,  the  gold  medal  of  the 
last  International  Exhibition  in  Paris  was 
awarded  to  him. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  very  important 
trade  which  has  arisen  within  the  last  few 
years — that  of  German  yeast.  Taking  up 
the  idea  that  chemists  had  formed,  that 
yeast  was  a  vegetation  which  grew  in  the  vats 
of  breweries,  some  persons  in  Austria  and 
Moravia  began  to  cultivate  this  particular 
kind  of  leaven,  which  should  be  free  from 
the  strong  odor  and  bitterness  of  malt.  In 
this  way  they  have  succeeded  in  developing 
the  qualities,  and  producing  a  fermenting 
substance  endowed  with  remarkable  power, 
which,  in  a  very  small  compass,  gives  better 
results  that  any  other  kind  that  housekeep¬ 
ers  have  adopted.  It  is  a  gray,  firm  paste, 
crumbling  at  the  touch,  and  exhaling  a 
slightly  sour  odor.  As  heat  changes  it 
quickly,  it  could  not  have  been  available 
in  other  countries  before  the  establishment 
of  railways;  it  spoils  much  in  the  same 
way  as  animal  matters  in  a  state  of  putre¬ 
faction.  This  is  how  it  is  manufactured ; 
and  besides  the  yeast,  some  accessory  pro¬ 
ductions  are  obtained  as  alcohol,  and  a  re¬ 
siduum  of  a  kind  of  malt  which  is  used  for 
the  fattening  of  cows  and  sheep. 

Three  kinds  of  grain,  maize,  rye,  and 
malted  barley,  after  having  been  reduced 
to  powder  and  mixed  together,  are  mace¬ 
rated  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-five 
or  seventy  degrees.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  active  principle  previously  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  barley  reacts  on  the  starch, 
and  transforms  it  into  two  other  products 
immediately  soluble,  called  dextrine  and 
glucose  which  are  analogous  to  grape- 
sugar.  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  this 
sacchariferous  process  is  complete;  the 
liquid  is  rackeu  off  and  refined,  whilst  al- 
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coholic  fermentation  is  produced  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  small  quantity  of  leaven,  re¬ 
served  from  a  previous  operation.  Under 
the  action  of  the  leaven,  the  glucose  is 
divided  into  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and 
other  accessories.  At  the  same  time  the 
dextrine,  in  which  the  sugary  process  is  no 
longer  retarded  by  an  excess  of  glucose, 
gradually  transforms  itself  into  glucose; 
under  this  new  form,  it  submits  to  the  mys¬ 
terious  action  of  the  leaven,  and  contri¬ 
butes  towards  enriching  the  liquor  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  alcohol ;  whilst  the 
carbonic  acid,  rendered  free,  disengages  it¬ 
self  in  the  form  of  gas.  A  question  natu¬ 
rally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  :  How  does 
the  leaven  act  ?  and  why  does  it  decom¬ 
pose  the  glucose  ?  Unfortunately,  among 
the  many  different  replies  which  have  been 
made  to  this  question,  there  is  none  which 
is  completely  satisfactory.  The  only  cer¬ 
tain  thing  is,  that  the  globules  of  leaven  are 
reproduced  by  a  sort  of  budding  process, 
giving  birth  at  first  to  the  most  minute  par¬ 
ticles,  which  grow  rapidly,  reaching  the 
largest  dimensions  that  these  corpuscles 
ever  present;  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
three  thousandth  part  of  a  foot.  In  this 
mode  of  manufacturing  yeast,  care  is  taken 
to  furnish  these  vegetables,  by  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  malt  in  which  they  are  devel¬ 
oped,  with  a  much  richer  nourishment 
than  the  malt  of  ordinary  breweries.  This 
is  the  essential  principle  of  this  new  pre¬ 
paration.  On  this  account,  the  vital  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  fermentation  is  much  greater. 
The  carbonic  acid  disengages  itself  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  leaven  drawn  up  with 
it  floats  on  the  liquid,  forming  a  thick 
foam.  It  is  clear  that  these  are  the  most 
powerful  globules  which  are  thus  raised 
and  sustained  on  the  surface  by  the  bub¬ 
bles  of  gas.  They  are  skimmed  off  as  they 
appear,  leaving  the  less  active  leaven  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  vat.  Before  dispatch¬ 
ing  it  to  every  country,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  drain  it,  wash  it  slightly 
on  a  sheet,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  less 
impervious  to  the  action  of  the  air  and 
heat,  to  submit  it  to  the  hydraulic  press, 
which  eliminates  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquid.  In  this  state  it  may  be  preserved 
for  eight  or  fifteen  days,  according  to  the 
season. 

When  examined  by  the  help  of  a  mi¬ 
croscope,  this  leaven  is  composed  of  ovate 
granules,  transparent,  and  of  regular  size ; 
the  greater  part  are  of  the  size  mentioned 
above ;  while  a  few,  which  may  be  called 
the  young  ones,  do  not  reach  a  quarter  of 
that  diameter.  It  is  evidently  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  nutritive  principles  which 
are  furnished  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
formed,  and  to  other  favorable  arrange¬ 
ments,  that  the  (lerman  yeast  owes  the 
very  rich  composition  and  vigorous  vitality 
with  which  it  is  endowed.  For  example, 
maize-flour  possesses  three  times  as  much 
of  fatty  substances  as  barley  or  wheat- 
flour;  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
large  proportion  which  is  found  in  the 
pressed  yeast  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
glucose  also  assisting  in  this  respect.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  azoting  or  mineral  com¬ 
positions,  which  make  the  German  yeast 
so  much  more  valuable  than  the  brewer’s 
yeast ;  endowed  as  it  is  with  greater  ener¬ 
gy  half  the  quantity  produces  a  more  regu¬ 
lar  and  active  fermentation.  Every  house¬ 
keeper  will  allow  that  bread  made  with  it 
is  lighter  than  the  other;  this  is  owing 
to  the  disengagement  of  the  gas  being 
more  uniform,  the  dough  is  more  homoge¬ 
neous,  and,  consequently,  better  rai.sed. 
Owing  to  the  mode  of  preparation, 
it  contains  neither  the  bitter  flavor  nor 
the  strongly  scented  essential  oil  of  the 
hop. 


SENATOR  SCHURZ. 


Carl  Schurz,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  the  most  prominent  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  German  people  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  at  Liblar,  near 
Cologne,  Gemiany,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1829,  and  is  consequently  but  forty-three 
years  of  age  at  the  present  time.  He  was 
educated  at  the  collegiate  institution  at 
Cologne,  and  afterward  at  the  University 
of  Bonn.  He  w'as  editor  of  a  paper  iden¬ 


tified  with  the  unsuccessful  revolution  of 
1848,  and  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Ra- 
stadt,  after  which  he  fled  from  Gemiany 
and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  resided  in  Paris  and  London, 
where  he  was  a  teacher  and  newspaper 
correspondent  for  three  years,  emigrating 
to  this  country  in  1852.  Here  his  com¬ 
manding  abilities  soon  gained  him  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago 
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Convention  of  i860,  taking  a  leading  part 
in  its  proceedings,  and  also  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  political  campaign.  On  the.  accession 
of  President  Lincoln  in  1861  Mr.  Schurz 
was  ap[>ointed  Minister  to  Spain,  which 
position  he  soon  resigned,  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was 
present  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  at  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Get¬ 
tysburg,  and  Chattanooga.  After  the  war 
he  was  apjxjinted  a  Commissioner  to  visit 
the  Southern  States  and  re|X)rt  upon ‘the 
affairs  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  In  1865 
and  1866  he  was  a  Wa.shington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New- York  Tribune,  was 


subsequently  connected  with  the  press  of 
Detroit  and  St.  Louis;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1868 
which  nominate  General  Grant,  and  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  ^nate,  as 
successor  to  John  B.  Henderson,  and 
took  his  seat  March  4,  1869.  Here 
he  became  at  once  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Senate,  the  public  has 
learned  to  respect  his  views  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  day,  and  there  is 
no  public  man  who  at  the  present  time 
gives  promise  of  exercising  a  more  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  political  future  of 
the  nation. 
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Atuient  America.  ByJ.  D.  Bau>wi.n.  New- 
York ;  Harper  &•  Bros.  1872. 

Mr.  Bai.dwih  ha*  already  won  some  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  antiquarian  l>y  a  previous  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Prehistoric  Nations,”  in  which  he  dealt 
with  a  class  of  subjects  similar  in  character  to 
that  of  the  present  volume.  In  that  first  work, 
he  entered  somewhat  liberally  into  the  field  of 
historic  speculation,  but  in  this  one  he  has  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  giving  a  very  brief  summary  of 
what  is  known  of  American  Antiquities,  together 
with  some  thoughts  and  suggestions  relative  to 
their  significance.  No  similar  work,  as  he  claims, 
lias  been  published  in  the  English  language,  and 
to  the  vast  maiority  of  readers,  it  will  open  up  a 
portion  of  ancient  nistory,  of  which  they  have  not 
Heard  at  all,  or  of  which  they  have  heard  only  by 
casual  (laragraphs  in  other  cnronicles. 

In  Ancient  America,  the  reader  will  find  the 
immense  mass  of  material  collected  by  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  German  arcfiaeologists 
sifted  of  its  accessories,  and  their  facts  brought 
together  into  something  like  consistent  histoncal 
shape.  The  work  is  by  no  means  elaborate  though 
covering  such  extensive  and  difficult  ground,  for 
Mr.  Bmdwin’s  plan  is  to  state  the  tacts  in  the 
briefest  and  tersest  possible  form,  sometimes  con¬ 
densing  whole  volumes  of  investigation  and  con¬ 
jecture  into  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  Indeed, 
this  condensation  is  so  excessive  as  to  leave  the 
reader  only  partly  satisfied  with  any  department 
of  the  subject,  though  the  statement  is  always  ad¬ 
mirably  clear  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  though  Mr. 
Baldwin's  own  comments  are  always  suggestive, 
and  such  as  the  careful  reader’s  judgment  must 
approve.  Numerous  illustrations  also,  taken 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  embellish  nearly 
every  page,  and  materially  assist  the  narrative. 

The  liook  is  an  extremely  suggestive  and  fas¬ 
cinating  one,  and  is  in  such  form  that  it  ought  to 
be  all  but  universally  read.  It  can  not  but  give 
us  a  larger  conception  of  man  and  his  history  to 
find  that  over  a  large  part  of  this  continent,  where 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  savages,  the  great  drama  of 
human  life  began  only  three  or  four  centuries 
ago,  are  scattered  ruins  which  dispute  antiquity 
snth  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  *'  ancient 
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East,”  and  relics  of  a  people,  who  thousands  of 
years  ago  must  have  attained  a  civilization  and  a 
skill  in  the  arts  far  higher  than  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  erection  of  cast-iron  fronts  to  the  largest 
buildings  in  their  most  important  cities.  It  must 
furnish  food  too  for  muen  serious  reflection  to 
find  that  a  people  so  highly  civilized,  so  numer¬ 
ous,  and  with  so  vast  an  empire,  should  have 
vanished  utterly  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Is  the  New  Zealander  on  London  Bridge  a  proph¬ 
ecy  ?  and  will  some  Antarctic  race  at  some 
future  time  be  groping  amid  our  tunnels,  and 
mines,  and  ruined  cities,  lost  in  wonder  as  to 
what  utanner  of  pieople  could  have  flourished  on 
this  continent  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

The  Masque  of  the  Gods.  By  Bayard  Tayi.or. 
Boston.  James  R.  Osgood  &•  Co. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  poem,  and  is  of  a 
character  which  one  acquainted  with  his  previous 
works  would  hardly  have  expected  from  Mr.  Bay¬ 
ard  Taylor.  It  deals  with  the  great  subject  of 
the  Deity’s  relations  to  man,  and  deals  with  it  in 
a  way  which  is  eminently  suggestive  and  which 
affords  one  of  the  rare  illustrations  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  treating  a  theme  which  is  usually  confined 
to  the  barren  field  of  dialectics  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imbue  it  with  poetry  of  a  very  high  order.  A 
more  forbidding  and  difficult  subject  for  poetry, 
than  the  various  theological  conceptions  which 
man  has  worked  out  for  himself  in  the  various 
stages  of  his  history  could  hardly  be  found ;  yet  it 
is  just  this  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  chosen,  and  he 
has  produced  a  poem  which  is  admirable  through¬ 
out,  and  which  to  our  mind  should  rank  decidedly 
above  any  thing  he  has  previously  written.  As  a 
work  of  art  it  is  well  nigh  perfect,  it  is  unexcep¬ 
tional  in  tone  and  temper,  its  logic  is  such  as  to 
commend  it  to  believer  and  unbeliever  alike,  and 
it  furnishes  almost  as  striking  an  example  of  va¬ 
rious  and  skillful  verse  as  the  same  author's 
translation  of  Faust.  Mr.  Lowell’s  **  Cathedral” 
is  the  only  recent  poem  which  can  well  be  com¬ 
pared  to  it;  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  far  more  successful  in  bringing 
out  the  poetic  and  subordinating  the  controversim 
aspects  of  his  subject. 

Man’s  beliefs,  his  conceptions  of  God  and  futu¬ 
rity,  have  been  f^ruitful  of  so  much  strife  and  heart- 
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burnings,  so  muiy  struggles  and  troubles,  that 
Mr.  Taylor  has  done  a  good  work  in  drawing 
forth  its  latent  poetry.  This  much  he  has  done, 
and  he  has  done  it  too  while  giving  in  easily-re- 
coraized  masque  an  epitome  of  the  religious  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  race. 

SoMHierings.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Boston  :  James  R,  Osgood  «&•  Co.  1872. 

THEdelicate  and  subtle  humor  which  Mr.  War¬ 
ner  has  displayed  in  his  other  writings  is  not  ab¬ 
sent  from  SauHterings,  though  it  is  not  so  conspi¬ 
cuous,  nor  perhaps  of  so  high  an  order.  A  ae- 
scription  of  travel  over  the  beaten  European 
tracKs  is,  no  doubt,  a  trying  test  for  an  author 
to  subject  his  powers  to,  and  though  Mr.  Warner 
stands  it  very  well,  his  book  is  composed  of  pa¬ 
pers  which  were  written  apparently  before  he 
had  achieved  his  present  reputation,  and  which 
are  rather  carelessly  done.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  pleasanter 
companion  for  an  imaginary  tour  through  Europe 
than  the  “Saunterer,”  especially  if  entertain¬ 
ment  of  a  refined  sort  rather  than  instruction  is 
our  object.  Mr.  Warner  intimates  in  his  preface 
that  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  invite  the  public  to 
go  nowhere  than  somewhere,  because  every  one 
has  been  somewhere  and  has  written  about  it, 
and  he  suggests  as  a  compromise,  that  we  go 
somewhere  and  not  learn  an^  thing  about  it.  In 
this  humorous  mood,  but  with  eyes  that  are  very 
observant  nevertheless,  he  saunters  from  London 
to  Paris,  through  Southern  Germany  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  lingers  for  a  long  time  and  lovingly 
in  Italy. 

SaunlertHgs  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  Ixwk 
which  his  best  admirers  will  look  for  from  the 
author  of  “  My  Summer  in  a  Garden”  and 
“  Back-Ix>g  Stuaies,”  but  it  is  pleasant  reading, 
and  is  exactly  the  volume  to  take  away  with  one 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  summer  sojourn  in  the 
country. 

Seienee  Primers.  Edited  by  Professors  HUX¬ 
LEY,  Roscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appletom  ^  Co. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  science  into  elementay  schools,  a  series 
of  “  Science  Primers,”  prepared  by  eminent  spe¬ 
cialists,  is  being  issued  under  the  joint  editorship 
and  supervision  of  Professor  Huxley,  Professor 
Roscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  They  are  designed 
for  ”  youngest  scholars,”  and  are  confined  to  the 
plainest  possible  statement  of  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  and  simple  facts  in  the  various  sciences  of 
which  they  treat. 

Chemistry,  by  Professor  Roscoe,  and  Physics, 
by  Professor  Stewart,  have  already  appeared,  and 
they  certainly  carry  nothing  of  the  “wrinkled 
front”  which  science  is  populmly  supposed  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  students.  There  is  nothing  in  either  of 
these  little  manuals  which  could  not  easily  l>e 
taught  to  any  child  of  average  intelligence  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of 
children  would  feel  far  more  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  present  than  in  the  ordinary  lessons 
they  have  to  learn.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  curriculum  of  children’s  studies  in  any  way 
enlarged,  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  educa¬ 
tion  if  thne  Primers  could  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  schools  as  now  existing. 

Messrs.  AfpletoH  A*  Co.  (New-Vork)  have  just 
issued  the  nrst  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Sir 
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Charles  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geolo^,  l>eing  the 
“  eleventh  and  entirely  revised  edition,”  recently 
ubiished  in  I>ondon.  The  volume  is  a  large  one, 
andsomely  printed,  and  contains  all  the  charts 
and  illustration-s.  It  is  much  the  choicest  edition 
of  this  great  work  yet  published  in  America,  and 
the  remaining  volume  will  be  ready  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 
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M.  Renan's  " L' Antichrist,"  the  fourth  jiart  of 
his  “Origines  du  Christianisme,”  is  to  appear 
very  shortly. 

Messrs.  Bell  ^  Daldy,  of  Ixmdon,  have  in  pre¬ 
paration  a  second  series  of  the  Aldine  Edition  of 
the  British  Poets,  containing  authors  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  present  series. 

A  collection  of  hitherto  unpublished  “  Letters 
of  Lord  Byron,”  edited  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Henry  Schultes-Young,  of  Oxford  University, 
will  be  issued  shortly  by  Messrs.  Bentley  A 
Son. 

The  French  Government  has  ordered  the  re- 
rinting  of  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  of  “The  I^ttres, 
lemoires,  et  Instructions  de  Colbert,”  which 
were  burnt  at  the  Minist^redes  Finances  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Commune. 

Professor  Bernard  ten  Brink  is  to  contribute  an 
essay  “  On  the  Types  of  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Tales’’  to  the  next  number  of  the 
Chaucer  fxiciety’s  “  Essays  on  Chaucer,”  which 
will  probably  appear  in  April. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Dor^  Bible  is  announced 
for  issue  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin, 
in  nine-penny  monthly  parts.  The  cost  for  the 
drawing  and  engraving  alone  of  M.  Dora’s  illus¬ 
trations  amountetl  to  more  than  15,000. 

The  publication  of  the  "Archives  Diploma- 
Hques,"  which  had  been  suspended  during  the 
war  in  France,  is  now  being  continued.  The 
first  number  of  the  new  series  contains  the  diplo¬ 
matic  documents  referring  to  the  war,  carefully 
and  skillfully  classified. 

A  new  edition  of  the  famous  “Chanson  de  Ro¬ 
land”  has  just  been  published  at  Tours,  by  M. 
L^on  Gautier,  in  three  quarto  parts,  the  last  of 
which  contains  a  second  and  re-revised  text  of  the 
poem.  A  translation  into  modem  French  is  giv¬ 
en  in  the  first  part. 

To  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  edition  of 
“The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,”  A.u.  1549,  Mr. 
J.  A.  H.  Murray  will  add  reprints  of  three  unique 
contemporary  tracts  in  the  Grenville  Library,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Protector  Somerset’s  exi>edition, 
and  England’s  claim  to  Scotland. 

Seme  valuable  data  for  the  history  of  printing, 
and  short  studies  on  other  subjects,  are  being  is¬ 
sued  at  Cambridge,  by  the  learned  Librarian  of 
the  University,  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw,  under 
the  modest  title  of  “  Memoranda.”  No.  4  con¬ 
tains  a  statement  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Brad¬ 
shaw’s  investigations  of  the  structure  of  the  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales,  made  before  the  Chaucer  Society 
started. 

English  Arthurian  students  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  they  can  get  a  copy  of  'Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach’s  “  Parziral”  and  “  Hturel,”  edited 
by  Karl  Bartsch,  in  three  handy  little  volumes  of 
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the  “  Deutsche  Clasiker  des  Mittelalters,'*  for 
nine  shillings.  All  the  difficult  words  are  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  there  is  a  full 
index  of  them  at  the  end. 

Two  Scotch  scholars  are  now  editing  the  manu¬ 
script  of  “A  Dictionary  of  the  Anonymous  and 
Pseudonymous  Literature  of  Great  Britian,  in¬ 
cluding  the  works  of  Foreigners  written  in  or 
translate<l  into  the  English  language,”  by  the 
late  Samuel  Halkett,  Keeper  of  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  F^dinburgh.  The  work  will  contain 
about  20,000  entries,  and  will  be  printed  in  two 
quarto  volumes. 

The  Lydgate  and  Occleve  Society  (London)  is 
to  start,  if  a  hundred  and  fifty  members  at  a  gui¬ 
nea  a  year  can  be  got  for  it.  The  first  work  of 
Lydgate’s  proposed  is  that  from  “  the  finest  MS. 
ot  our  language  written  in  Henry  the  Sixth’s 
reign,”  Harleian  2278,  the  Lives  of  St.  Edmund 
and  St.  F'remund.  The  first  work  of  Occleve’s 
is  to  be  one  hitherto  unnoticed  by  historians  of 
Fmglish  poetry,  a  seemingly  autograph  volume  in 
Bishop  Cosin’s  library  at  Durham,  dedicated  to 
one  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  daughters,  and  containing 
Occleve’s  “  Complaint,”  etc.  Subscriber’s  names 
are  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  F'urnivall. 

Elisfe  Reclus,  the  geographer,  in  accordance 
with  the  petition  of  several  eminent  Americans,  has 
been  relieved  from  a  confinement  of  eight  months 
at  Brest  as  a  Communist.  In  a  letter  dated  at 
Munich,  he  says:  “Now  that  I  am  free,  I  can 
hardly  realize  tne  thought  of  having  been  kept  so 
long  useless  to  society,  and  far  from  my  wife  and 
children.  But  the  happier  I  feel  to  have  met  them 
again,  the  more  I  am  thankful  to  those  who  have 
released  me  out  of  that  abyss  of  misery.  You  are 
among  the  friends  who  rendered  me  that  great 
service.  I  thank  you  from  the  depth  of  my  heart, 
and  beg  you  to  be  my  interpreter  near  the  litera¬ 
ry  and  scientific  American  gentlemen  who  came 
forward  to  claim  one  of  their  fellow-workers.” 

The  Camden  Society  have  authorized  Mr.  Gardi¬ 
ner  to  form  a  collection  of  documents  illustrating 
the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
1626.  'Fhe  partisan  statements  of  the  attack  and 
the  defense  were,  of  course,  widely  promulgated 
at  the  time ;  but  as  the  trial  of  the  case  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  each  side  relied  was  not  produc¬ 
ed.  Of  this  evidence,  however,  some  fragments 
have  been  since  published.  But  there  is  so  much 
that  has  never  liecn  touched,  that  a  complete  doc¬ 
umentary  history  of  the  Duke’s  proceedings  in  the 
affairs  which  brought  upon  him  the  accusation  of 
the  Commons,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  knowledge  of  an  important  period  of 
our  history. 

Lord  Brougham  concludes  his  interesting  Auto- 
bion’athy  with  the  following  rather  sad  paragraph: 
“If  I  have  imperfectly  performed  my  work;  if 
I  have  appeared  to  dwell  too  profusely  on  some 
subjects,  while  others  of  equal  importance  have 
lieen  passed  over ;  if  many  statements  have  been 
feebly  and  some  inaccurately  rendered,  let  it  be 
rememliered  that  I  began  this  attempt  after  I  was 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  with  enfeebled  intel¬ 
lect,  failing  memory,  and  but  slight  materials  by 
me  to  assist  it.  Above  all,  that  there  was  not 
left  one  single  friend  or  associate  of  my  earlier 
days  whose  recollections  might  have  aided  mine. 
All  were  dead.  1  alone  survived  of  those  who 
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had  acted  in  the  scenes  I  have  here  faintly  endea¬ 
vored  to  retrace.” 

The  New  French  Antiquarian  quarterly,  the 
Romania,  starts  with  an  interesting  and  well-va¬ 
ried  set  of  articles.  Among  them  is  an  amusing 
¥rtnc\\fabliau,  written  in  Fmgland  about  themicL 
die  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Corpus  Library  at  Cambridge.  This  is  edited  by 
M.  Paul  Meyer ;  and  among  his  proofs  that  the 
French  was  written  in  England,  is  one  that  bears 
strongly  on  the  great  final  e  question  in  Chaucer’s 
text,  namely,  that  the  Anglo-French  writer  often 
did  not  sound  the  final  e,  though  he  wrote  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Chaucer  was  born.  M.  Meyer 
says  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  final  e  became 
mute  in  English-French  long  before  it  did  in 
France.  This  being  unquestionable,  why  is 
Chaucer  to  be  supposed,  in  1370-1400,  to  have 
sounded  all  his  final  rs  in  the  most  weakening  and 
offensive  place,  the  end  of  the  line? 

The  Camden  Society  (London)  have  added  to 
their  list  of  proposed  publications  a  series  of  let¬ 
ters  address^  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  during 
his  absence  from  England  by  his  correspondents 
in  London.  They  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Christie, 
who,  as  will  be  remembered,  called  attention  to 
their  value  as  throwing  considerable  light  upon 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  Cab^  Minis¬ 
try.  Another  publication  which  has  been  also 
adopted  by  the  Society,  is  a  journal  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  the 
F'irst,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Gardiner  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Library  of  Sir  Rainald  Knightley.  In  his 
“  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,”  Mr.  Forster  refers  to 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  this  most  important 
Parliament,  the  printed  Journals  being  very  de¬ 
fective.  Although  his  own  publication  of  large 
extracts  from  Eliot’s  “  Negotium  Posterorum” 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject,  an 
independent  account,  treating  as  it  does  of  much 
which  Eliot  passed  over,  will  still  be  of  no  incon¬ 
siderable  value. 
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The  Velocity  of  Thought. — “  As  quick  as 
thought”  is  a  common  proverb,  and  probably 
not  a  few  persons  feel  inclined  to  regard  the  speed 
of  mental  operations  as  beyond  our  powers  of 
measurement.  Apart,  however,  from  those  minds 
which  take  their  owners  so  long  in  making  up  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  great,  rough  experience  clearly 
shows  that  ordinary  thinking  does  take  time ;  and 
as  soon  as  mental  processes  were  brought  to  work 
in  connection  with  delicate  instruments  and  exact 
calculations,  it  became  obvious  that  the  time  they 
consumed  was  a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 
A  well-known  instance  of  this  is  the  “  personal 
equation”  of  the  astronomers.  When  a  person 
watching  the  movements  of  a  star  makes  a  signal 
the  instance  he  sees  it,  or  the  instance  it  seems  to 
him  to  cross  a  certain  line,  it  is  found  that  a  defi¬ 
nite  fraction  of  a  second  always  elapses  between 
the  actual  falling  of  the  image  of  the  star  on  the 
observer’s  eye,  and  the  making  of  the  signal— « 
fraction  moreover,  vu^ing  somewhat  with  differ¬ 
ent  observers,  and  with  the  same  observer  under 
differing  mental  conditions.  Of  late  years  consi¬ 
derable  progress  has  been  made  towards  an  accu¬ 
rate  knowlMge  of  this  mental  time.  A  typical 
bodily  action,  involving  mental  effort,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  made  up  of  three  terms :  of  sensations 
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traveling  toward  the  brain,  of  processes  thereby 
set  up  within  the  brain,  and  of  resultant  motor 
impulses  traveling  from  the  brain  toward  the 
muscles  which  are  about  to  be  used.  Our  first 
task  is  to  ascertain  how  much  time  is  consumed  in 
each  of  these  terms ;  we  may  afterwards  try  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  the  various  stages  and 
parts  into  which  each  term  may  be  further  sub¬ 
divided.  The  velocity  of  motor  impulses  is  by  far 
the  simplest  case  of  the  three,  and  has  already 
Ijcen  made  out  pretty  satisfactorily.  We  can  as¬ 
sert,  for  instance,  that  in  frogs  a  motor  impulse, 
the  message  of  the  will  to  the  muscle,  travels  at 
about  the  rate  of  28  metres  a  second,  while  in  man 
it  moves  at  almut  33  metres.  The  method  by 
which  this  result  is  obtained  may  be  described  in 
its  simplest  form  somewhat  as  follows :  The 
muscle  which  in  the  frog  corresponds  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  may  be  prepared  with  about  two  inches 
of  its  proper  nerve  still  attached  to  it.  If  a  gal¬ 
vanic  current  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  nerve 
close  to  ^the  muscle,  a  motor  impulse  is  set  up  in 
the  nerve,  and  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  follows. 
Between  the  exact  moment  when  the  current 
breaks  into  the  nerve,  and  the  exact  moment  when 
the  muscle  begins  to  contract,  a  certain  time 
elapses.  This  time  is  measur^  in  this  way : 
A  blackened  glass  cylinder,  made  to  revolve  very 
rapidly,  is  fitted  with  two  delicate  levers,  the 
points  of  which  just  touch  the  blackened  surface 
at  some  little  distance  apart  from  each  other.  So 
long  as  the  levers  remain  perfectly  motionless, 
they  trace  on  the  revolving  cylinder  two  parallel, 
horizontal,  unbroken  lines ;  and  any  movement 
of  either  is  indicated  at  once  by  an  upward  (or 
downw'ard)  deviation  from  the  horizontal  line. 
These  levers  further  are  so  arranged  (as  may 
readily  be  done)  that  the  one  lever  is  moved  by 
the  entrance  of  the  very  galvanic  current  whicn 
gives  rise  to  the  motor  impulse  in  the  nprve,  and 
Uius  marks  the  beginning  of  that  motor  impulse  ; 
while  the  other  is  moved  by  the  muscle  directly 
this  begins  to  contract,  and  thus  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  muscular  contraction.  Taking  note 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  cylinder  is  revolving, 
it  is  found  that  the  mark  of  tne  setting-up  of  the 
motor  impulse  is  always  some  little  distance 
ahead  of  the  mark  of  the  muscular  contraction ;  it 
only  remains  to  be  ascertained  to  what  interval  of 
time  that  distance  of  space  on  the  cylinder  corre¬ 
sponds.  Did  we  know  the  actual  rate  at  which  the 
cylinder  revolves  this  might  be  calculated,  but  an 
easier  method  is  to  bring  a  vibrating  tuning-fork, 
of  known  pitch,  to  bear  very  lightly  sideways  on 
the  cylinder,  above  or  between  the  two  levers. 
As  the  cylinder  revolves,  and  the  tuning-fork  vi¬ 
brates,  tKe  latter  will  mark  on  the  former  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  made  up  of  minute,  uniform  waves 
corresponding  to  the  vibrations.  In  any  given 
distance,  as  lor  instance  in  the  distance  ^tween 
the  two  marks  made  by  the  levers,  we  may  count 
the  number  of  waves.  These  will  give  us  the 
number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  tuning-fork  in 
the  interval ;  and  knowing  how  many  vibrations 
the  tuning-fork  makes  in  a  second,  we  can  easily 
tell  to  what  fraction  of  a  second  the  number  of  vi¬ 
brations  counted  corresponds.  Thus,  if  the  tuning- 
fork  vibrates  too  times  a  second,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  marks  of  the  two  levers  we  count 
ten  waves,  we  can  tell  that  the  time  between  the 
two  marks,  i.e.,  the  time  between  the  setting-up 
of  the  motor  impulse  and  the  beginning  of  the 
muscular  contraction,  was  i-ioof  a  second.  Hav- 
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ing  ascertained  this,  the  next  step  is  to  repieat  the 
ex)>eriment  exactly  in  the  same  w'ay,  except  that 
the  galvanic  current  is  brought  to  l>ear  upon  the 
nerve,  not  close  to  the  muscle,  but  as  far  off  as 
possible  at  the  furthest  point  of  the  two  inches  of 
nerve.  The  motor  impulse  has  then  to  travel 
along  the  two  inches  of  nerve  liefore  it  reaches 
the  point  at  which,  in  tlie  former  experiment,  it 
was  first  set  up.  On  examination,  it  is  found  that 
the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  the  setting 
up  of  the  motor  impulse  and  the  commencement 
of  the  muscular  contraction  is  greater  in  this  case 
than  in  the  preceding.  Suppose  it  is  2-ioths  of 
a  second — we  infer  from  this  that  it  took  the  mo¬ 
tor  impulse  i-ioth  of  a  second  to  travel  along  the 
two  inches  of  nerve  :  that  is  to  say,  the  rate  at 
which  it  traveled  was  one  inch  in  i-20th  of  a 
second.  .  .  .  By  a  similar  method  of  obser¬ 

vation  certain  other  conclusions  have  lieen  arrived 
at,  though  the  analysis  of  the  particulars  is  not 
yet  within  our  reach.  Thus  nearly  all  observers 
are  agreed  about  the  comparative  amount  of  phy¬ 
siological  time  reouired  for  the  sensations  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  touen.  If,  for  instance,  the  impres¬ 
sion  to  be  signaled  be  an  object  seen,  a  sound 
heard,  or  a  gsuvanic  shock  felt  on  the  brow,  while 
the  same  signal  is  made  in  .ill  three  cases,  it  is 
found  that  the  physiological  time  is  longest  in  the 
case  of  sight,  shorter  in  the  case  of  hearing,  short¬ 
est  of  all  in  the  case  of  touch.  Between  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  object  seen  (for  instance,  an  elec¬ 
tric  spiark)  and  the  making  of  the  signal,  about 
I -6th  ;  between  the  sound  and  the  signal,  i-5th  ; 
between  the  touch  and  signal,  i-yth  of  a  second, 
is  found  to  intervene. — A'aturt. 

A  Anv  Form  of  Commutator. — The  Paris  cor- 
respKmdent  of  En^^ntering  gives  a  description  of 
a  commutator  recently  invented  by  M.  I..e- 
quesne. 

When  with  the  same  battery  successively  differ¬ 
ent  effects  are  proiluced,  or  when  the  action  lasts 
long  enough  to  show  a  sensible  decrease  of  energy, 
the  groupings  of  the  elements  can  be  changed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variations  of  power  or  of  resistance, 
llie  change  involves  a  marked  loss  of  time  when 
it  is  necessary  to  produce  it  by  maneuvering  the 
wires  of  the  electrodes.  But  one  can  obtain  the 
commutations  for  obtaining  various  groupings  by 
this  simple  movement  of  anandle.  M.  l.equesne 
is  the  inventor  of  a  commutator  of  this  kind,  and 
M.  le  Comte  du  Moncel  states,in  his  repnirt  to  the 
Socifti  it  encouragement,  that  it  is  more  complete 
and  more  efficient  than  the  similar  apparatus  al¬ 
ready  in  use.  M.  Lequesne  gives  to  liis  spiecial 
commutator  the  name  of  Voltam^reiste.  It  is 
composed  essentially  of  a  cylinder,  to  the  surface 
of  which  is  applied  a  series  of  metallic  plates,  di¬ 
vided  up  in  a  piarticular  manner  with  regard  to  the 
various  systems  of  groupings  of  the  battery,  and 
of  two  systems  of  rubbing  plates  liearing  on  the 
cylinder,  and  in  contact  with  the  divided  plates, 
and  two  different  generators. 

The  one  of  this  series  is  directly  in  connection 
by  wires  with  the  pjositive  pxiles  of  the  different 
elements  of  the  battenr,  the  other  with  the  nega¬ 
tive  pxiles,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  cyl¬ 
inder  in  such  a  manner  to  place  under  the  rubbing 
plates  such  combinations  of  the  divided  plates  to 
obtain  immediately  the  desired  grouping  of  the 
battery. 

To  obtain  the  element  of  quantity  in  the  liatte- 
ry  it.will  be  sufficient  to  bring  under  the  two  se- 
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ries  of  rubbing  plates  two  continuous  metallic 
plates  of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  two  series 
of  rubbers.  The  battery  will  then  work  as  if  it 
were  composed  of  a  single  element,  with  a  sur¬ 
face  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  elements. 

To  add  all  the  elements  in  tension,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  number  of  metallic  plates  equal  to 
half  the  number  of  the  elements  of  the  battery, 
all  ranged  on  the  same  generator  of  the  cylinder, 
and  of  a  width  sufficient  for  the  plates  of  the  two 
series  to  be  applied  simultaneously  two  by  two. 

Lastly,  to  obtain  a  series,  that  is  to  say,  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  a  battery  of  24  elements  the  current 
which  should  give,  for  example,  a  battery  of  8  ele¬ 
ments  of  threefold  the  surface,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  divided  plates  alternate  from  the  one  to  the 
other  series  of  rubbers  as  many  times  as  there  are 
series  of  elements;  for  instance,  eight  times  in 
the  example  given  above. 

M.  Lequesne  constructs  the  apparatus  for  24 
elements,  and  combines  them  together  when  he 
operates  with  batteries  of  a  greater  number  of  ele¬ 
ments.  He  places  in  his  cylinder  eight  series  of 
plates,  permitting  eight  groupings  by  series,  that 
form  a  battery  of  24  couples. 

Xylol,  the  netv  Remedy  for  Small -fox. — The 
Chemical  News  for  February  16  contains  an  in¬ 
teresting  note  on  this  subject.  It  seems  that  the 
llerlin  Klinische  Wochenschrift  states  that  Dr. 
Zuelzer,  Senior  Physician  at  the  Charity  Hospital, 
liad  there  administered  xylol  in  cases  of  small¬ 
pox,  with  the  most  complete  success.  It  is  given 
in  doses  of  from  3  to  5  drops  for  children,  10  to  15 
drops  for  adults,  every  hour  to  every  three  hours. 
It  is  harmless,  because  as  much  as  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time  has  been  taken.  The  most  convenient 
form  of  taking  it  is  in  capsules,  as  already  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  Berlin  firm,  and  containing  3,  5,  8,  and 
12  drops  each.  The  specific  action  is  not  vet 
clearly  defined,  but  early  information  on  this 
point  is  promised.  The  theory  at  present  is  that 
xylol  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  acts  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant.  The  absolute  purity  of  the  xylol  is  im¬ 
portant,  os  toluol  and  other  analogous  compounds 
do  not  (lossess  this  peculiar  action,  and  it  seems 
there  are  some  practical  difficulties  in  obtaining 
xylol  absolutely  pure. 

Spectrum  of  the  Aurora. — Although  the  aurora 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  astronomical  pheno¬ 
menon,  yet  it  is  so  intimately  associated  with  sev¬ 
eral  important  solar  phenomena,  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  notice  the  results  obtained  during 
the  remarkable  auroral  display  of  February  4. 
The  well-known  green  line  (wave-length  558)  was 
as  usual  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  sp>ec- 
trum,  except  that,  where  the  red  streamers  were 
exceptionally  brilliant,  the  ordinarily  faint  red 
band  (wave-length  650)  liecame  the  brightest. 
Ver^  faint  greenish  and  bluish  bands  appeared, 
having  w.'ive-lengths  530,  5 10,  and  490  approxi¬ 
mately.  Father  Perry,  who  observed  the  aurora 
at  Stonyhurst,  remarks  that  the  green  line  could 
always  be  detected  even  where  the  unassisted  eye 
failed  to  notice  any  trace  of  auroral  light,  and  he 
suggests  the  “  advisability  of  a  daily  obMrvation 
with  a  small  hand  spectroscope  for  those  who  are 
desirous  of  forming  a  complete  list  of  auroral 
phenomena.  Magnetic  disturbances  are  a  sure 
guide  in  the  case  of  grand  manifestations  of  au¬ 
rora  ;  but  might  not  a  very  slight  aurora  be  ob¬ 
servable  without  the  magnets  oeing  sensibly  af¬ 
fected?” 


Tests  for  Detecting  Strychnia. — Dr.  Filhol  has  a 
paper  on  this  highly  interesting  subject  in  the 
Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie  for  January, 
1872.  After  having  reviewed  the  various  tests 
described  in  works  of  chemistry,  the  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  as  regards  the  sure  detection  of  this 
alkaloid  in  cases  of  poisoning  it  should  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  a  solid  state  ;  the  alkalinity  of  its  solution 
should  be  ascertained  as  well  as  its  intensely  bit¬ 
ter  taste ;  its  behavior  with  chlorine,  and  its  blue 
coloration  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  oxidizing  substances,  should  also  be  seen ; 
while,  lastly,  as  a  very  delicate  reaction,  the  au¬ 
thor  quotes  that,  with  chloride  of  gold,  strychnia 
(in  solution)  yields  immediately  a  crystalline  pre¬ 
cipitate,  which,  although  slowly,  is  yet  formed  in 
solutions  containing  i-io  of  a  milligrm.  of  the 
alkaloid.  This  precipitate,  and  that  formed  by 
chlorine,  are  at  once  dissolved  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  chromic  acid  being  added,  the 
well-known  blue  coloration  that  strychnia  yields 
with  this  last  reagent  is  produced.  The  presence 
of  alcohol  in  liquids  to  be  tested  for  strychnia 
should  be  avoided. 

Temperature  of  the  Solar  Photosphere. — Father 
Secchi  has  endeavored  to  maintain  his  startling 
theory,  that  the  solar  photosphere  has  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  10,000,000*  C.,  against  very  strong  op¬ 
position  in  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  MM. 
Faye,  St.-Claire  Deville,  E.  Becquerel,  Fizeau, 
Vualle,  and  Vicaire,  agree  in  adopting  10,000*  C. 
as  the  probable  superior  limit  of  the  solar  temper¬ 
ature — an  estimate  falling  far  short  of  the  value 
27,000®  C.  adopted  by  Spbrer,  in  advance  of 
which  again,  at  a  long  interval,  lies  Zollner’s  es¬ 
timate  of  400,000°  C.  But  Secchi  and  Ericsson 
had  l>een  contending  over  their  rival  estimates  of 
ten-million  and  four-million  degrees  centigrade ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  the  Paris  .Aca¬ 
demy,  invited  by  Secchi  to  express  an  opinion, 
adopting  a  value  beyond  comparison  less  than 
the  least  of  the  rival  estimates.  The  result  is  not 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  for  Eric¬ 
sson’s  value  had  been  obtained  by  an  erroneous 
system  of  observation,  and  Secchi’s  by  an  erro¬ 
neous  method  of  interpreting  observations  which 
were  in  themselves  sumcientTy  trustworthy.  The 
views  of  the  Academicians,  being  based  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  independent  considerations,  acquire  there¬ 
by  additional  weight.  Faye  bases  his  pinion  on 
the  researches  of  Professor  Thomson  ;  Fizeau  ad¬ 
duces  the  experimental  researches  undertaken  by 
himself  and  M.  Foucault  into  the  relative  intensi 
ty  of  sunlight,  and  the  light  of  the  electric  spark 
under  various  conditions ;  Vicaire  deduces  his  es¬ 
timates  from  Sccchi’s  observations ;  and  St.-Claire 
Deville  quotes  his  own  experiments  on  the  heat 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame. 

Jupiter's  Moons. — The  English  Astronomer- 
royal  has  addressed  the  Astronomical  Society  on 
a  question  of  much  importance  in  the  present  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  astronomical  science,  namely,  that 
an  observatory  should  be  set  apart  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites.  In  setting  forth  his  reasons,  he  says 
it  is  well  known  to  the  students  of  gravilaUonal 
astronomy  that  the  theory  of  the  movements  of 
Jupiter’s  satellites  is  a  very  singular  one,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  among  the  planetary  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  results 
are  striking ;  but  it  is  especially  the  fourth  satel¬ 
lite  which  has  claims  to  attention,  for  it  is  by  ob- 
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servation  of  that  one  of  his  moons  that  the  mass 
of  Jupiter  himself  is  to  be  measured.  Ordinary 
readers  must  take  this  for  granted ;  but  it  is  well 
known  to  astronomers  that  in  our  solar  system 
the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  next  in  imptortance  to  that 
of  the  sun.  Tne  work  would  not  be  dry  or  dull, 
for,  as  Mr.  Airy  ventures  to  believe,  the  mere 
observations  in  their  beauty,  and  the  incessant 
variation  of  their  character,  would  be  found  very 
interesting.  Is  there  no  well-skilled  amateur 
who  will  devote  himself  to  this  task  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  science?  As  an  additional  induce¬ 
ment  we  mention,  that  the  belts  of  Jupiter  have, 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  exhibited  magnificent 
effects  of  color. 

Navigable  Balloon. — The  trials  of  M.  Dupuy 
de  L6me  s  balloon  at  Paris  have  been  of  great 
interest,  and  appear  to  have  been  attended  with 
an  amount  of  success  which  is  encouraging.  The 
balloon  is  of  an  elongated  form,  so  that  it  has  a 
horizontal  axis  of  least  resistance,  which  is  main¬ 
tained  parallel  to  the  propelling  force.  The  car 
has  a  huge  rudder,  consisting  of  a  triangular  sail 
of  an  area  of  161  sq.  feet.  In  order  that  this 
rudder  may  act,  it  is  essential  that  the  balloon 
should  not  drift  with  the  wind,  but  should  be 
propelled  at  a  sensible  velocity  relatively  to  it. 
To  effect  this,  a  large  screw  propeller  of  two 
blades  is  employed,  30  feet  diameter,  and  26 
feet  pitch.  This  screw  is  rotated  by  four  or  eight 
men.  According  te  M.  Dupuy  de  Ldme’s  calcu¬ 
lations,  the  resistance  of  the  bidloon  at  five  miles 
an  hour  is  24  lbs.,  and  at  that  speed  the  propeller 
should  revolve  twenty-one  times  per  minute,  four 
men  having  power  sufficient  to  work  the  screw  at 
that  speed.  The  balloon,  inflated  with  hydrogen, 
has  a  gross  a.scensional  force  of  3J4  to  tons. 
The  total  weight  of  the  balloon  and  apparatus  is 
tons,  and  of  the  crew,  stores,  etc.,  X%  tons.  In 
the  experimental  trial  it  was  found  that,  with  the 
screw  working,  the  balloon  did  obey  the  rudder. 
It  was  found  possible  to  direct  the  balloon  at  an 
angle  of  12*  with  the  wind’s  direction. 

The  Plants  of  Oregon. — We  learn  from  Silli- 
man’s  American  Journal  that  Mr.  Elihu  Hall, 
well  known  as  an  excellent  and  enterprising  col¬ 
lector,  during  the  past  season  made  an  extensive 
collection  of  dried  plants  in  Oregon,  which  are  to 
be  distributed  in  sets  as  soon  as  the  materials  can 
l)e  put  in  order.  'Fhe  full  sets  will  contain  five 
or  six  hundred  species,  and  Mr.  Hall  offers  them 
to  subscribers  at  eight  dollars  per  hundred  speci¬ 
mens.  So  far  as  the  examination  has  gone,  a 
good  number  of  rare  and  interesting,  and  some 
wholly  new  species,  are  brought  to  light.  Plants 
of  this  region  being  far  from  common  in  herbaria 
generally  it  is  thought  that  these  sets  will  at  once 
be  taken,  up. 

Velocity  of  Vision. — Professor  Ogden  Rood  has 
made  experiments  to  ascertain  uie  amount  of 
time  necessary  for  vision,  and  finds  that  an  object 
can  be  distinctly  seen  in  so  small  a  space  of  time 
as  forty  billiontns  of  a  second.  He  saw  clearly, 
for  example,  the  letters  on  a  printed  page,  and 
the  radiating  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  of 
the  eye ;  and  b^  using  a  polariscope,  he  coifld  see 
the  cross  and  rings  rouna  the  axes  of  crystals.  It 
seems  wonderful  that  the  retina  should  be  able 
to  retain  and  combine  a  series  of  impressions  in 
forty  billionths  of  a  second ;  but  Professor  Rood 
remarks  that  it  is  not  so  wonderful  after  all,  if  we 
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accept  the  Undulatory  Theory  ;  for,  according  to 
that  theory,  in  four  billionths  of  a  second,  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  the  mean  undulations 
of  light  reach  and  act  on  the  eye. 

“  Mineral  Cotton." — An  ingenious  inventor  in 
Philadelphia  has  devised  a  way  of  blowing  a  jet 
of  steam  throurt  a  current  of  liquid  slag ;  and 
thereby  he  produces  fine  threads  of  slag  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  length,  and  more  or  less  elastic. 
To  this  material  he  gives  the  name  *'  mineral  cot¬ 
ton  and  as  it  is  found  to  be  an  admirable  non¬ 
conductor  for  heat,  it  is  to  be  manufactured  in 
quantities,  and  tried  as  padding  for  pipes  and 
steam-boilers,  and  in  places  where  escape  of  heat 
is  to  be  prevented.  Although,  as  described,  pro¬ 
duced  from  slag,  it  has  a  lustrous  white  fiore, 
singularly  like  cotton-wool  from  the  pod.  We 
are  informed  that  its  cost  is  trifling,  and  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  coating  for  refrigerators  as  well 
as  for  steam-boilers.  Small  quantities  of  similar 
wool,  it  is  said,  are  sometimes  produced  while 
the  blast  is  on,  in  the  Bessemer  steel-converters. 

Cast-Iron  Boilers.— K  cast-iron  boiler,  invented 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  brought  into  use 
in  this  country,  and  with  results  which  show  that 
it  has  ^eat  advantages  over  the  ordinary  wrought- 
iron  boiler.  It  occupies  much  less  space,  requires 
less  fuel,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  become  foul  or  to 
explode.  These  are  advantages  worth  consider¬ 
ation  in  a  time  when  steam-engines  are  expected 
to  work  more  and  more  under  increased  pressure. 
The  cast-iron  boiler  is  constructed  in  tubular  sec¬ 
tions,  which  are  arched  over  the  fireplace,  and 
vertical  elsewhere,  and  are  connected  in  a  way  to 
allow  of  free  circulation  of  water,  and  of  blowing 
off  and  refilling  at  pleasure.  If  any  portion 
should  become  defective,  it  can  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  a  new  one  without  disturbing  the 
whole  boiler ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  size  of  the 
boiler  can  be  increased  by  adding  more  sections. 
At  a  foundry  ip  Newport,  (Wales,)  the  machinery 
was  formerly  driven  by  a  I.anca.shire  boiler  of 
which  the  fire-grate  area  was  twenty-seven  square 
feet  The  cast-iron  toiler  used  in  its  place  has 
nearly  the  same  heating  surface  as  the  other,  (the 
difference  being  twelve  feet  only,)  but  its  fire-grate 
area  is  not  more  than  seventeen  square  feet.  The 
Lancashire  toiler  consumed  twenty-seven  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  coal  in  a  day,  the  cast-iron  toiler 
consumed  sixteen  hundred  weight  only,  yet  did 
quite  as  much  work  as  the  other.  This  toiler 
was  invented  by  J.  A.  Miller,  of  Boston,  U.  S., 
and  a  full  description  of  it  is  published  in  the 
Proceeding  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineers,  mrmingham. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Transplanting  Teeth. — We  mentioned  some 
months  ago  that  a  member  of  the  English  Odon- 
tological  Society  had  succeeded  in  replanting 
teeth  which  had  been  extracted  in  consequence 
of  disease.  To  the  process  by  which  this  was 
accomplished  he  gave  the  name  Reimplantation. 
Another  member  of  the  same  Society  has  now  had 
the  operation  tried  on  himself,  and  with  success. 
The  tooth,  which  had  been  for  some  time  pain¬ 
fully  affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  was 
carefully  pulled  out,  to  prevent  straining  or  tear¬ 
ing  of  the  gum ;  the  dental  canal  was  cleansed, 
the  decayed  part  was  scraped  from  the  crown, 
and  stopping  applied  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
the  tooth  was  replaced  in  its  socket.  The  oper¬ 
ation  lasted  about  half  an  hour ;  for  three  or  four 
hours  there  was  a  dull  aching  pain,  which,  how- 
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ever,  entirSly  ceased  before  noon  of  the  following 
day,  though  some  tenderness  remained.  This  in 
turn  disa])pearcd ;  and  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
the  replanted  tooth  did  without  difficult  all  the 
duty  which  a  tooth  is  expected  to  do.  From  this 
it  will  be  understood  that  a  tooth  slightly  diseased 
at  the  root  need  not  be  thrown  awav,  and  that 
persons  who  object  to  an  artificial  tootn  may  with 
proi>er  care  retain  the  teeth  which  nature  gave 
them. 

Sunstroke. — Dr.  Craig,  of  Washington,  in 
making  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body  during  very  hot  weather,  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  great  elevations  of  tem¬ 
perature  accompany  sunstroke  or  heat  apoplexy, 
and  he  things  it  highly  probable  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  heat  of  the  body  rises  above  too*  F'ahr- 
enheit  before  alarming  symptoms  appear. 

AnimaJs  of  tkt  Mammoth  Cavt  of  Kentucky.— 
Mr.  A.  S.  Packard,  junior,  has  given,  in  the 
“American  Naturalist”  an  account  of  animals  re¬ 
cently  collected  from  the  above  locality.  He  says, 
“  that  of  all  the  animals  found  in  caves,  either  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  perhaps  the  most  strange 
and  unexpected  is  the  little  creature  of  which  we 
now  sneak.  It  is  an  Isopod  crustacean,  of  which 
the  pill-bugs  or  sow-bugs  are  examples.  A  true 
s{>ecies  of  pill-bug  ( Titanttkes  albus,  Schibdte)  in¬ 
habits  the  caves  of  Camiolia,  and  it  is  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  this 
group  may  have  become  isolated  in  these  caves 
and  modified  into  its  present  form.  So,  also, 
with  the  blind  Nipkargus  stygius  of  Europe, 
allied  to  the  fresh  water  Gammarus,  so  abundsuit 
in  pools  of  fresh  water.  We  can  also  imagine 
how  a  s{>ecies  of  Asellus,  a  fresh  water  Isopod, 
could  represent  the  Idoteide  in  our  caves,  and 
one  may  yet  be  found  ;  but  how  the  present  form 
became  a  cave-dweller  is  difficult  of  explanation, 
as  its  nearest  allies  are  certain  species  of  Idotea 
which  are  all  marine,  with  the  exception  of  two 
species :  /.  entomen,  living  in  the  sea  and  also  in 
the  depths  of  the  Swedish  lakes,  as  discovered  by 
Loven,  the  distingptished  Swedish  naturalist, 
while  a  species  representing  this  has  been  detect¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  .Simpson  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Mi¬ 
chigan.  Our  cave-dweller  is  nearly  allied  to 
Idotea,  but  differs  in  being  blind,  and  in  other 
particulars,  and  may  be  called  Cacidotea  styria. 
It  was  found  creeping  over  the  fine  sandy  bot¬ 
tom,  in  company  with  the  Campiodea,  in  a  shallow 
pool  of  water  four  or  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cave. 

Fated  Dose  o^  Chloral  Hydrate, — Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  F.R.S.,  has  had  reprinted  from 
the  British  Association  Reports  for  1871 
his  own  special  report  on  the  physiological 
action  of  organic  chemical  compounds.  This 
is  a  most  valuable  and,  we  need  not  say, 
most  interesting  paper.  It  deals  with  seve¬ 
ral  substances,  and  first  of  all  comes  chloral 
hydrate.  He  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  what 
is  a  dangerous  and  what  a  fatal  dose  of  chloral 
hvdrate.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  has  been 
able  first  to  arrive  on  this  point  is,  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity  of  the  hydrate  that  can  be  borne 
at  one  dose  bears  some  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  the  animal  subjected  to  its  influence.  The 
rule,  however,  does  not  extend  equally  to  animals 
of  any  and  every  class.  The  proportion  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  in  the  same  classes,  but  there  is 
no  actual  universality  of  rule.  A  mouse  weigh¬ 


ing  from  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
will  be  put  to  sleep  bv  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
the  hyarate,  and  will  be  killed  by  a  grain.  A 
pigeon  weighing  twelve  ounces  wi'l  be  put  to  sleep 
by  two  grains  of  the  hydrate,  and  will  be  killed 
by  five  grains.  A  guinea-pig  weighing  sixteen 
ounces  will  be  put  by  two  grams  into  deep  sleep, 
and  by  five  grains  into  fatal  sleep.  A  rabbit 
weighing  eighty-eight  ounces  will  be  thrown  by 
thirty  grains  into  oWp  sleep,  and  h^  sixty  grains 
into  fatal  sleep.  The  human  subject,  weighing 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  will  be  made  by  ninety  grains 
to  pass  into  deep  sleep,  and  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  grains  into  a  sleep  that  will  lie  dangerous  ; 
finally,  he  concludes  that  a  dose  of  180  grains  is 
a  fatal  dose. 


Art  Discoveries  in  itedy. — “A  year  has  pass¬ 
ed,"  writes  the  Naples  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Atkenceum,  "  since  Cav.  Cavallari,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Commission  of 
Palermo,  discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
largest  Temple  of  Selinuntium  a  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tion,  which,  on  account  of  its  historical  interest, 
has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
During  the  last  month,  Cav.  Cavallari  has  dis¬ 
covert  a  necropolis,  hitherto  unknown,  on  the 
side  of  Manicalunga,  the  sepulchres  of  which  con¬ 
tained  many  painted  vases  of  the  highest  value. 
Still  more  recent  information  tells  us  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  theatre  of  Selinuntium,  of  which  no 
•  record  remains,  no  apparent  trace  existed,  and 
which  now  for  the  first  time  has  been  brought  to 
light  between  the  city  and  the  necropolis.  Tra¬ 
velers  in  Sicily  will,  therefore,  have  another  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  this  season.  The  results  of  the 
excavations  in  Pompeii,  too,  have  been  more  than 
usually  important.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
month  one  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grand-Duchess  Olga  of  Russia,  when  a  pave¬ 
ment  of  Greek  marble,  decorated  with  riaintings 
of  various  fibres,  was  discovered.  Tne  Com- 
mendatore,  Fiorelli,  considers  that  it  represents 
the  scene  of  an  ancient  tragedy — the  Niobe. 
This  is  the  first  painting  on  marble  that  has  been 
found  in  Pompeii,  says  the  Unith  Nazionede,  for 
those  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Museum  came 
from  Herculaneum.  During  the  excavation  re¬ 
ported  above,  there  were  found  also  several 
bronze  vases,  and  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  also  of 
bronze,  belonging  to  a  large  statue  of  For¬ 
tune,  which  was  carried  oflT  by  the  Pompeians. 
Two  sepulchres  have  also  been  recently  found, 
each  containing  a  skeleton.  One  was  formed  of 
fragments  of  amphorae,  which  covered  the  skele¬ 
ton  from  the  head  to  the  knees  ;  on  this  rested  a 
la/ge  stone,  in  the  comer  of  which  was  engraved, 
as  with  steel,  the  letter  C.  Both  bodies  lay  from 
west  to  east.  Near  at  hand  were  discovered 
some  human  bones,  buried  apparently  in  the 
earth.  Signor  Fiorelli  imagines  tnat  they  are  the 
remains  of  the  companions  of  Spartacus,  but  ab¬ 
stains  from  giving  a  decided  opinion  until  archaeo¬ 
logists  have  determined  the  epoch  of  some  tiles 
and  amphorae  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Archaeology  and  Fine  Arts. 

Paraffin  for  Casts. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Atkenaum  writes;  “  In  view  of  the  approaching 
Royal  Academy  and  International  Exhibitions,  it 
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may  be  worth  while  to  draw  the  attention  of 
sculptors  to  the  use  of  pwafhn  for  saturating  the  i 
surface  of  plaster-of*paris  casts,  instead  of  em¬ 
ploying  stearine,  or  clogging  them  with  coats  of 
paint.  Paraffin,  from  its  comparatively  unchange¬ 
able  nature,  its  few  chemical  affinities,  (ftrum 
ajimis,)  the  variety  obtained  from  peat  or  mineral 
tar,  indeed,  having  been  trie<l  for  ages  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  all  sorts  ofcosmical  vicissitudes,  seems,  d 
priori,  more  likely  to  be  durable  in  color  and 
other  qualities  than  stearine.  It  softens  at  no*, 
melts  at  130*,  and  is  then  easily  applied,  in  one  or 
more  dressings,  to  casts  made  previously  warm 
in  an  oven  or  on  a  covered  stove.  It  im{)arts  to 
the  plaster  an  agreeable  appearance  of  subdued 
transparency,  combined  with  solidity,  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  effects  produced  by  stearine.  The 
casts  soon  accjuire  an  ivory-like  tone,  and  their 
surface  is  destitute  of  any  greasy  feel,  or  any  un¬ 
pleasant  glare ;  unlike  those  dipped  in  stearine, 
they  do  not  appear,  after  a  trial  of  many  months, 
to  turn  yellow — moreover,  (varaffin  is  very  cheap. 

Of  course  the  casts  to  be  treated  with  it  must  be 
clear  to  begin  with,  and  any  seams  should  lie 
neatly  finished  off.  When  properly  saturated  for 
half  an  inch  or  less  in  depth  from  the  surface,  the 
paraffined  casts  are  smooth  and  dry  to  the  touch, 
so  that  dust,  if  it  gathers  upon  them,  does  not 
adhere  to  them,  but  may  be  removed  by  a  fine 
brush,  or  may  be  washed  off  with  a  soft  sjionge 
and  cold  water,  either  with,  or  better,  without 
soap.  Warm  or  hot  water  makes  them  adhesive, 
melts  the  paraffin,  exposes  the  pores  of  the  plas¬ 
ter,  and  causes  dirt  to  sink  into  the  surface  in 
patches  or  streaks.  Any  ex{K>sure  to  undue  fire  • 
neat  or  solar  heat  also  affects  them  injuriously, 
and,  of  necessity,  oily  dusters  or  greasy  fingers 
will  soil  them.  With  care,  however,  they  may  be 
kept,  even  in  I.ondon  houses,  without  the  hide¬ 
ous  covering  of  a  glass  shade.  This  process  of 
paraffining  casts  api>ears  to  be  admirably  suited 
for  works  intended  for  public  exhibition,  which 
are  necessarily  subjected  to  the  influence  of  many 
atmospheric  impurities.  It  not  only  enables 
them  to  be  preserved  in  a  compiaratively  clean 
state,  but  it  substitutes  for  the  dull,  cold,  and 
ghastly  whiteness  of  the  raw  plaster  an  agreeable 
hue,  substance,  and  surface.  The  su^estion  of 
this  use  of  paraffin  was  made  by  ProhMarshall, 
and  it  has  been  practically  tested  by  Mr.  Thorny- 
croft  and  his  son.” 

Art  Circles  have  a  fresh  excitement  in  the  pre¬ 
sumed  discovery  in  Paris  of  an  original  Raphael. 
He  painted  three  representations  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Child,  one  original  and  two  duplicates. 
One  of  the  latter  is  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in 
Rome ;  but  the  former  disappeared  from  Italy  7^ 
years  ago  and  has  never  been  seen  since.  And  it 
is  this  mst  picture  which  is  now  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  intrinsic  evidence  which 
itself  furnishes  is  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  pre¬ 
sumption.  Even  to  one  who  is  not  a  connoisseur 
it  presents  all  the  marks  of  Raphael’s  best  style ; 
the  Babe  indeed  should  seem  to  be  such  as  no  one 
but  Raphael  could  paint.  The  Virgin  is  perfect 
from  her  forehead  oown ;  but  the  upper  part  of 
her  head,  indeed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  picture, 
is  sadly  imperfect.  There  nave  been  made,  appa¬ 
rently,  some  wretched  attempts  to  restore  that 
portion,  and  even  to  modify  the  form  and  color  of 
the  Virgin’s  hair.  A  thick  crust  of  superficial 
coloring  rests  like  a  cap  on  the  head  and  brow  ; 


and  it  is  thought  that  its  removal  will  'reveal  the 
original  touches  of  the  artist. 

A  feto  weeks  etgo  a  farm  servant  dug  up  in  a  field 
near  Kilbride,  Scotland,  a  mass  of  200  old  silver 
coins.  Some  were  coins  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  others  of  Elizabeth,  James  f.,  Charles  I., 
and  one  or  two  were  Scotch,  and  one  Spanish. 
Within  the  last  few  yhars  several  ancient  remains 
and  objects  of  one  sort  and  another  have  liecn  ac- 
cident^ly  turned  up  in  the  same  locality,  or  become 
exposed  after  heavy  rains.  A  process  of  denuda¬ 
tion  is  evidently  going  on  in  the  district,  which  is 
on  a  slope,  and  the  fields  about  seem  to  be  rich  in 
antiquarian  and  archxological  remains. 

Mr.  fVm.  IV.  Story,  the  .\merican  sculptor,  is 
associated  with  I’rince  Odescalchi,  Professor  Lig- 
nano,  and  others,  on  the  commission  for  the 
archarologic  exploration  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber. 
Their  operations  will  be  conducted  simultaneously 
with  those  for  diking  the  river  for  the  protection 
of  Rome  against  periodical  inundations. .  All  ob¬ 
jects  found  will  be  placed  in  a  special  national  mu¬ 
seum.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  remuneration  of  any  kind. 

Tke  art  of  petrifying  the  human  body  is  said  to 
hare  reachra  a  high  state  of  perfection  at  the  hands 
of  Italian  professors.  They  can  render  the  Ixidy 
like  stone,  or  by  immersion  in  certain  liquids  it 
seems  only  to  be  asleep.  Gozini  of  Genoa  has  a 
curious  museum  of  humanity  petrified,  well  worth 
seeing.  The  ancients  mummified,  but  that  chang¬ 
ed  the  appearance,  while  this  process  leaves  the 
subject  life-like  in  appearance.  The  bo<ly  of  Maz- 
,  zini  is  to  be  so  preserved. 

M.  Demetrio  Salataro,  the  Inspector  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  at  Naples,  is  alxiut  to  publish,  in 
thirty  parts,  at  15X.  eacli,  a  series  of  photographs 
and  chromolithographs  of  the  art-monuments  of 
Southern  Italy,  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  is  the  first  great  attempt  of  its 
kind,  and  is  intended  to  show  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Italian  art  from  its  earliest  rise. 

Munich,  the  csmital  of  Uavari^  now  contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty  photographic  establishments 
engaged  exclusively  in  manufacturing  illustrations 
for  book  publishers,  photography  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  having  largely  supplanted  the  lithographic 
industry  of  the  city.  Of  these  establishments  the 
two  largest  employ,  each,  over  one  thousand 
workmen. 

Rude's  stcUiie  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  collection  of  celebrated  women  on  the 
Terrace  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  has  been  re¬ 
moved  to  the  louvre,  to  have  the  damage  restor¬ 
ed  which  was  produced  by  bullets  at  the  time  of 
the  entry  of  the  troops  into  Paris  in  May  last. 


VARIETIES. 

Individuality  in  Dreams. — Men  of  consummate 
activity,  even  when  imaginative,  are  sound  and 
heavy  sleepers,  such  as  Napoleon  was  ;  and  in 
sound  and  heavy  sleep  there  is  nodreaming.  But 
in  the  imaginative,  as  such,  sleep  is  so  light  that 
nothing  but  a  slight  film  severs  them  Bom  the 
outer  world ;  and  in  light  sleep,  dreaming  is  never 
for  an  insta;it  intermitted.  The  life  of  the  imagi¬ 
native  is  a  failure,  a  disenchahtment,  a  sterile 
idealism.  It  is  well  that  sleep  should  bring  them 
in  dreams  one  of  sundry  compensations.  Not 
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that  the  dreaming  of  the  imaginative  in  their  brief 
and  feverish  slumbers  is  joyous — far  from  it ;  but 
it  satisfies  their  hunger  for  movement  A  morbid 
conscientiousness  is  commonly  an  accompaniment 
of  the  imaginative  temperament  And  there  is 
one  sin  which  men  of  imagination  conceive  them¬ 
selves  in  dreams  to  be  alwavs  committing — divulg¬ 
ing  some  secret,  some  hiaden  deep  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  their  souls.  In  dreams,  likewise — and 
in  dreams  exclusively — they  feel  the  utmost  bit¬ 
terness  of  remorse.  ITtere  are  few  more  striking 
features  of  dreams  than  that  dreams,  while  repro¬ 
ducing  the  past,  restore  the  feelings  which  we  had 
in  connection  with  any  particular  phase  or  event 
of  the  past.  If  we  dream  of  our  childhood,  we 
have  the  feelings  of  our  childhood  ;  if  of  our  voulh, 
we  have  the  ftelings  of  our  youth.  Awake,  we 
can  recall  the  past  by  memory,  but  not  by  feel¬ 
ing  ;  so  that,  in  truth,  we  can  not,  awake,  m  said 
to  renew  to  ourselves  that  season  of  enchantment 
at  all.  Asleep,  we  roll  the  years  back,  and  have 
again,  when  orcaming  of  davs  long  gone  by,  the 
emotions  of  youth  or  of  childhood.  It  looks  as  if 
there  were  a  profounder,  more  potent  memory 
than  the  memory  of  the  mind,  and  as  if  the  soul 
never  forgot  what  it  had  once  felt,  though  the 
mind  may  often  forget  that  which  it  has  surveyed 
with  the  keenest  attention.  As  related  to  the 
great  question  of  immortality,  this  jioint  is  of  su¬ 
preme  importance.  We  arc  inclined  to  pride 
ourselves  on  our  intellect,  its  treasures,  its  achieve¬ 
ments — to  boast  of  our  reason  as  our  divinest  pre¬ 
rogative.  I5ut  our  intellect  decays,  and  our  rea¬ 
son  grows  feeble  and  confusetl.  Our  soul,  how¬ 
ever,  in  dreams,  has  an  undying,  an  undiminished 
freshness,  as  if  ever  in  sympathetic  commune  with 
the  invisible,  which  is  its  kingdom  and  its  home. 
Dreams,  therefore,  victoriously  oppose  psychical 
identity  in  its  most  various  aspects  to  a  vulgar 
Materialism.  Frequent  is  the  deliate  whether 
dreams  have  any  bearing  on  the  immediate  future 
— whether  they  have  a  prophetic  significance,  and 
whether  in  the  fulfillment  of  seeming  prognostics 
there  is  more  than  mere  coincidence.  Assuredly 
it  is  not  foolish  to  deem  dreams  prophetic  because 
we  may  err  in  interpreting  them,  and  to  talk  of 
coincidfence  is  merely  to  employ  a  meaningless 
w’ord.  Let  dreams,  however,  be  the  predictions 
and  the  preludes  of  the  immediate  future  or  not, 
they  dart — and  that  is  better — a  holy  and  consol¬ 
ing  ray  into  the  remotest  futurity.  We  know 
from  our  psychical  identity  in  dreams,  and  from  its 
countless  transfigurements,  that  we  shall  be  di¬ 
vinely  and  forever  awake  when  the  dreams  of 
earth  are  no  more.  Doth  God  sleep  ?  Doth 
God  dream  ?  If  God  sleeps  not,  dreams  not, 
could  the  universe  be  so  rich  in  beauty,  or  could 
there  be  grander  and  grander  mysteries  ?  The 
German,  ^hubert,  has  written  an  interesting 
work  on  “'I'he  Symbolism  of  Dreaming,”  which 
ventures  into  a  region  that  English  authors  sel¬ 
dom  approach.  In  the  works  of  Richter,  also, 
there  arc  many  suggestive  hints  on  the  subject  of 
dreams — a  subject  well  suited  to  Richter’s  singu¬ 
lar  genius. — Freelight. 

M.  Thiers. — M.  Thiers  has  now  entered  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  having  been  born  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1797.  The  registration  of  his  birth 
runs  thus;  “Year  V.  of  the  French  Republic 
one  and  indivisible,  the  29th  Germinal,  at  five 
o’clock,  before  us  public  officer  of  the  municipality 
of  Midy,  canton  of  Marseilles,  .and  before  the 


bureau  de  Pitat-eivil,  appeared  the  citizen  Marie 
Simeon  Bostan,  medical  officer  and  accoucheur, 
residing  Rue  I^iterale  du  Cour  Isle  house  6, 
who  presented  us  a  boy,  at  whose  birth  he  had 
assisted,  and  who,  according  to  him,  was  bom  on 
the  26th  of  the  present  month  at  two  hours  one 
tenth  the  son  of  the  *  Citoyenne  Marie-Magde- 
leine-Amie  et  du  citoyen  Pierre- Louis- Marie 
Thiers,’  proprietor,  now  absent,  and  in  the  house 
inhabited  by  the  woman  brought  to  bed,  situated 
Rue  des  Petits-Pires,  No.  15,  Isle  Cinq;  to 
which  boy  the  Christian  names  of  Marie-Ioseph- 
I^ouis-Adolphe  have  been  given  ;  of  which  we 
make  act  in  presence  of  the  citizens  Pierre  Pous- 
sel,  proprietor,  and  Jeanne  Imbert,  coifTeuse,  liv¬ 
ing  in  tne  same  street,  the  second  of  whoa  de¬ 
clares  she  can  not  write,  and  we  have  signed 
with  the  first,”  etc.  Follow  signatures — “  P. 
Poussel,  Rostan,  and  I.  Jourdan.’’ 

THE  Afl'IAN  WAY. 

Hekf.  slumbers  Rome,  among  her  broken  tombs. 
With  few  inscriptions  save  the  constant  blooms. 

By  kindly  nature  on  their  altars  cast, 

A  funeral  highway  stretching  down  the  past. 

The  dust  of  glory  all  around  me  lies. 

The  ashes  of  dead  empires  and  their  kings, 

I  hear  no  voice  save  what  from  out  the  skies 
The  lark  shakes  down  from  his  invisible  wings. 

Where  slept  a  Ciesar,  now  the  owlet  hides, 

A  silent  spirit  till  the  day  has  fled  ; 

Here  gleams  the  lizard,  there  the  viper  glides. 

The  steadfast  guests  of  the  patriaan  dead. 

A  funeral  aspect  fills  the  whole  campaign. 

Their  tomb-like  flocks  the  distant  mounds  dis¬ 
close. 

Like  scattered  blocks  of  granite  on  the  plain. 

The  dove-hued  oxen  Virgil  sang,  repose. 

All  Rome  to-day  sits  on  the  buried  past. 

Her  later  walls  with  sculptured  blocks  are 
flecked. 

The  spoilers  toiled  for  ages  fierce  and  fast. 

Then  left  the  rest  to  ruin  and  neglect. 

And  still  lieneath  their  tread  what  wonders  lie  1 
Brave  statues  of  the  godlike,  and  their  gods, 
And  columns  that  might  corridor  the  sky. 

Yet  scarce  a  spade  upturns  the  shallow  clods  ! 

T.  Buchanan  Read. 

Cannes  and  the  Isles  of  Lerins. — No  one  has 
seen  the  coast  of  Provence  in  its  beauty  who  has 
not  seen  it  from  the  sea.  A  sail  to  the  isles  of  Le¬ 
rins  reveals  for  the  first  time  the  full  glory  of 
Cannes  even  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  most  keen¬ 
ly  the  large  picturestjueness  of  its  landscapes,  the 
uelicate  coloring  of  its  distant  hills,  the  splendor 
of  its  sunsets.  As  one  drifts  away  from  the  shore, 
the  circle  of  the  Maritime  Alps  rises  like  the  frame¬ 
work  of  some  perfect  picture,  the  broken  outline  of 
the  Estrelles  to  the  left  contrasting  with  the  cloud- 
capped  heights  above  Turbia,  snow-peaks  peeping 
over  the  mrther  slopes  between  them,  delicate 
lights  and  shadows  falling  among  the  broken  coun¬ 
try  of  the  foreground,  Cannes  itself  stretching  its 
bright  line  of  white  along  the  shore.  In  the  midst 
of  the  bay,  the  centre  as  it  were  of  this  exquisite 
landscape,  lie  the  two  isles  of  Lerins.  W'ith  the 
larger,  that  of  St.  Marguerite,  romance  has  more 
to  do  with  than  history,  and  the  story  of  the 
“  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,”  who  was  so  long  a 
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prisoner  in  its  fortress,  is  fast  losing  the  mystery 
which  made  it  dear  even  to  romance.  The  lesser 
and  more  distant  isle,  that  of  St.  Honorat,  is  one 
of  the  great  historic  sites  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
starting  point  of  European  monasticism,  whether 
in  its  Latin,  its  Teutonic  or  its  Celtic  form,  for  it 
was  by  Lerins  that  the  monasticism  of  Egypt  first 
penetrated  into  the  West.  The  devotees  whom 
the  fame  of  Antony  and  of  the  Coenobites  of  the 
Nile  had  drawn  in  crowds  to  the  East  returned  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  to  found  similar  re* 
treats  in  the  isles  which  line  the  coasts  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  The  sea  took  the  jdace  of  the  desert, 
but  the  type  of  monastic  life  which  the  solitaries 
had  found  in  Egypt  was  faithfully  preserved.  The 
Abbot  of  Lerins  was  simply  the  chief  of  some 
thousands  of  religious  devotees,  scattered  over  the 
island  in  solitary  cells,  and  linked  together  by  the 
common  ties  of  obedience  and  prayer.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  the  latter  monasticism  of  St. 
Benedict,  as  it  gradually  spread  over  the  Latin 
world ;  but  Iw  a  curious  concurrence  of  events  the 
cuenobitic  life  of  Lerins  was  long  preserved  in  a 
remote  corner  of  Christendom.  Patrick,  the  most 
famous  of  its  scholars,  transmitted  its  type  of 
monasticism  to  the  Celtic  Church  which  he  found¬ 
ed  in  Ireland,  and  the  vast  numbers,  the  asceti¬ 
cism,  the  loose  organization  of  such  abbeys  as  those 
of  Bangor  or  Armagh  preserved  to  the  twelfth 
century  the  essential  ^aracteristics  of  Lerins. 
Nor  is  this  all  in  historical  importance.  What 
Iona  is  to  the  eccledastical  history  of  Northern 
England,  what  Fulda  and  Monte  Casino  are  to  the 
ecclniastical  history  of  Ciermany  and  Southern 
Italy,  that  the  Abbot  of  St.  Honorat  became  to 
the  Church  of  Southern  Gaul.  For  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  those  centuries  of  momentous 
change,  when  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  Empire 
threatened  civilization  and  Christianity  with  ruin 
like  its  own,  the  civilization  and  Christianity  of  the 
great  district  between  the  Loire,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees  rested  mainly  on  the  Abbey  of  Le¬ 
rins.  Sheltered  by  its  insular  position  from  the 
ravages  of  the  barbaric  invaders  who  poured  down 
on  the  Rhdne  and  the  Garonne,  it  exercised  over 
Provence  and  Aquitaine  a  supremacy  such  as  Iona 
till  the  Synod  of  Whitby  exercised  over  Northum¬ 
bria.  All  the  more  illustrious  sees  of  Southern 
Gaul  were  filled  by  prelates  who  had  been  reared 
at  Lerins  ;  it  gave  to  Arles,  for  instance,  in  suc¬ 
cession  Hilary,  Cxsarius,  and  Virgilius.  The 
voice  of  the  Cnurch  was  found  in  that  of  its  doc¬ 
tors  ;  the  famous  rule  of  faith,  “quod  ubique, 
qnod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus,”  is  the  rule  of 
Vincent  of  Lerins ;  Salvian  painted  the  agony  of 
the  dying  Empire  within  its  Iwunds  in  its  l^k  on 
the  government  of  God ;  the  long  fight  of  semi- 
Pelagianism  against  the  sterner  emetnnes  of  Au¬ 
gustin  was  chiefly  waged  from  St.  Honorat — Sa/- 
urday  Review. 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  State t. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  exports  and  imports  for  the 
calendar  year  1871  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
.Statistics,  llie  values  are  all  expressed  in  specie : 
Imports  of  merchandise,  572,509,314  dols. ;  im¬ 
ports  of  specie  and  bullion,  17,399,415  dols.; 
total  imports,  5^,908,729  dols.  Exports,  do¬ 
mestic,  merchandise,  445,542,607  dols. ;  exports, 
foreign  merchandise,  14,7^,007  dols.;  total  ex¬ 
ports,  merchandise,  460,331,614  dols.  Exports, 


domestic  bullion  and  specie,  65,632,342  dols. ;  ex¬ 
ports,  foreign  bullion  and  specie,  12,009,128  dols.  ; 
total  exports,  bullion  and  specie,  77,641,470  dols. 
Total  exports,  537,973,084  dols. ;  excess  of  im¬ 
ports,  51,935,645  dols.  If  we  leave  out  of  view 
imports  and  exports  of  foreign  sprae  and  bul¬ 
lion,  and  regara  exports  of  oomestic  specie  and 
bullion  as  we  would  grain,  cotton,  or  any  other 
product  of  domestic  industry,  the  account  will 
stand  as  follows  ;  Total  imports  of  merchandise, 
572,509,314  dols. ;  total  exports  of  merchandise, 
460,331,614  dols. ;  exports,  domestic,  specie  and 
bullion,  65,632,342  dols. ;  total  exports,  525, 

956  dols. ;  adverse  balance,  46,545,358  dols.  The 
foreign  specie  and  bullion  accounts  stand  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Imports,  17,399,415  dols.;  exports,  12,- 
009,128  dols. ;  excess  of  imports,  5,390,287  dols. 

Belnan  Lunatic  Asylumt. — A  private  a.sylum 
in  Bei^um  appears  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  hideousness  and  hocror,  and  is  as  sufierior  to 
the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  the  dark 
ages  as  “  homicidal  mania”  to  the  old-fashioned 
crime  of  murder.  A  correctional  court  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  engaged  in  taking  evidence  respecting  the 
management  of  one  of  these  privileged  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  it  seems  dif¬ 
ficult  to  decide  whether  the  managing  superin¬ 
tendent  or  a  keeper  who  owns  the  facetious  name 
of  Spellekens  deserves  the  palm.  Ampng  many 
other  similar  performances  of  that  pleasant  fellow 
Spellekens,  his  manner  of  persuading  patients  to 
eat  faster  may  be  mentioned  with  admiration.  It 
consisted  simply  of  hitting  them  hard  in  the 
face.  On  one  occasion  a  patient  who  walked  too 
slowly  was  pitched  downstairs  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  When  the  jxior  creatures  were  tak¬ 
ing  exercise  on  the  corridors,  Spellekens  was 
wont  to  accelerate  their  pace  by  pricking  them  on 
the  back  with  a  cobbler’s  awl.  One  patient  lost 
both  his  feet  by  being  turned,  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  with  shackles  round  his  legs,  into 
the  yard,  and  being  left  to  hobble  about  ankle- 
deep  in  snow,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  A  lady,  who 
had  been  placed  under  restraint  after  puerperal 
fever,  remained  for  eight  months  in  a  cell.  An¬ 
other  patient  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon. 
Spellekens  amused  himself  with  jumping  in  a  pair 
of  heavy  wooden  shoes  on  the  pioor  lady’s  bare 
feet  bei^use  she  declined  to  put  on  a  strait-waist¬ 
coat.  The  doctor  never  visited  her,  but  told  her 
husband  she  was  not  cured.  He  could  not  tell 
the  magistrate  why  she  was  treated  as  a  maniac, 
but  he  supposed  it  was  because  she  was  “excit¬ 
ed.”  One  of  the  practical  jokes  of  the  amiable 
Spellekens  was  to  stick  needles  into  the  cane-bot¬ 
tomed  chairs  on  which  the  patients  were  allowed 
to  sit  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  doctor 
pleaded,  by  way  of  exculpation,  that  he  had  some¬ 
times  omitted  to  visit  his  patients  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year.  When  the  inspecting  magistrates  arrived, 
having  previously  announced  their  coming,  the 
asylum  was  carefully  prepared  for  their  reception  ; 
the  patients  were  washed  and  dressed,  and  the 
straw  pallets,  on  which  they  lay  huddled  together 
in  a  heap  of  filth,  were  covered  over  with  mat¬ 
tresses  and  pillows.  And  this  state  of  things  had 
been  going  on  for  eight  years,  and  when  a  patient 
compuiined  the  inspiectors  went  away  satisfled 
with  the  doctor’s  remark,  that  “  lunatics  always 
found  fault.” 
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With  the  present  number  the  Eclectic  en¬ 
ters  on  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  new  series 
and  twentj-ei^th  jear  of  its  existence;  this 
fact  alone  shows  that  it  fills  a  well-defined  want 
of  the  public,  for  in  this  age  of  publications, 
when  every  year  sees  a  host  of  new  periodicals  | 
start  into  life,  all  of  them  according  to  their  | 
own  prospectus,  “meeting  an  especial  want,” 
no  publication  could  survive  so  long  if  it  did 
not  really  have  some  merit  and  actually  fill  a 
vacant  niche  in  the  reading  world.  For  the  new 
year  we  shall  pursue  the  same  general  plan  as 
heretofore,  and  as  this  plan  is  fully  set  forth  in 
our  prospectus,  we  need  not  repeat  it  here. 

The  numerous  letters  from  our  friends  and 
Bubscribers,  and  the  generous  commendations 
of  the  press  for  the  past  year,  show  how  fully 
and  in  what  eminent  quarters  the  Eclectic  is 
appreciated,  and  it  will  always  be  our  aim  to 
keep  the  woric  fully  up  to  its  present  standard, 
and  make  such  improvements  from  time  to 
time  as  may  suggest  themselves.  Of  course,  a 
work  of  the  tone  and  character  of  the  Eclectic 
can  never  compete  on  exactly  equal  terms  with 
the  trashy  publications  of  merely  sensational 
interest;  but  with  the  now  rapid  spread  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  we  believe  the  field 
for  solid  and  useful  literature  is  constantly 
widening,  and  such  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Eclectic 
to  present,  without  at  the  same  time  discarding 
legitimate  entertainment.  We  hope  our  friends 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  aid  us  in  extend¬ 
ing  onr  circnlation,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  give  them  what  we  think 
we  are  fully  justified  in  claiming  to  be  the  best 
literature  in  the  world. - 

TnE  Week.  The  attention  of  onr  readers  is 
invited  to  the  advertisement  of  “  The  Week,” 
on  another  page.  It  is  an  admirable  paper, 
very  handsomely  printed,  and  will  be  of  in¬ 
valuable  service  to  readers  of  all  kinda  It 
meets  a  well-defined  want,  and  ought  to  be  able, 
like  Publie  Opinion  in  England,  to  take  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  the  world  of  journalism. 
Among  other  attractions  is  a  novel  from  the 
Russian  of  IVAE  Turgemeff,  a  writer  whose 
reputation  has  extended  all  over  Europe.  A 
specimen  copy  srill  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will 


send  his  (or  her)  address  to  “  The  Week,”  P.  O. 
Box  1383,  New  York;  or,  fonr  successive  num¬ 
bers  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35 
cents,  by  the  Publisher. 

Notice. — A  new  story,  by  William  Black, 
author  of  “A  Daughter  of  Heth,”  entitled 
“  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,”  will  com¬ 
mence  in  the  March  number  of  the  Eclectic 
Magazine.  Mr.  Black  is  now  conceded  to  be 
among  the  leading  English  novelists,  and  few 
works  of  fiction  have  made  such  an  impression 
as  the  last  two  or  three  of  his  stories.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  tawdry  or  sensational  in  his 
style,  and  the  purity  and  force  of  his  literary 
art  have  been  well  compared  to  that  of  George 
Eliot. 

What  Piano  Shall  we  But  ?— This  ques¬ 
tion  is  arg^ued  every  day,  since  the  prospects  for 
the  musical  season  have  opened  so  brightly, 
and,  in  fact,  every  lady  is  talking  music. 

“  Never  buy  a  cheap  instrument,  if  its  quality 
of  tone  is  sacrificed,”  said  an  old  pianist  This 
is  good  advice  for  all.  Numerous  pianos  are 
elegant  enough  in  external  form,  but  it  is  only 
the  instruments  of  a  meagre  few  makers,  as 
we  happen  to  know,  that  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  parlors  where  the  “soul  of  music 
dwells.  ”  The  pianos  to  which  our  coimoisseurs 
accord  the  most  charms  are  those  of  George 
Steok  &  Co. ,  in  Fourteenth  street.  These  in¬ 
struments  possess  a  peculiar  sweet  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  tone  and  unusual  singing  power,  the 
result  of  a  late  invention  patented  by  this  firm. 
For  this  reason  one  of  their  grand  pianos  was 
selected,  in  preference  to  all  others,  as  theflnt 
priu  at  the  great  Saengerfest  held  in  June  last. 
Throughout  musical  circles  this  is  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  superlative  triumph — the  greater 
and  more  pointed  because  unsought.  This 
voluntary  public  indorsement  is  a  virtual  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  cultivated  singers  and  accomplished 
musiciaiMi  that  came  here  together  from  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  Messrs.  George  Steck  & 
Go.,  have  won  the  palm  in  the  art  of  piano¬ 
making.  We  record  this  fact  for  the  benefit 
of  our  musical  readers  casting  around  for  the 
beet  piano. — 3eribnet^$  Monthly. 
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Ptihlisher^s  MUcellany 


Back  Numbers  of  Eclectic  Wanted. — 
The  constsnt  demand  for  seta  of  the  Eclectic 
for  libraries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  woTi. 
in  January,  1844,  has  nearly  e^austed  some 
of  the  numbers  of  the  old  series  as  well  as  a 
few  of  the  new;  and  our  friends  wishing  to 
procure  bound  Tolumes  will  do  well  to  notice 
that  we  shall  not  always  be  able  to  supply  them. 
We  are  in  need  of  the  following  numbers  of 
the  old  series:  1844,  March,  April,  June,  and 
December ;  184’t,  January,  August,  September, 
and  December;  1846,  all  except  August  and 
October;  1847,  January,  March,  April,  October 
and  December;  1848,  all;  1^0,  February* 
1854,  November;  1856,  February,  March,  and  ; 
May  *  1862,  March  ;  18M,  January,  February,  | 
Martm,  April,  and  May ;  and  of  the  new  series,  ; 
March,  1865,  and  October,  1867.  Parties  hav-  j 
ing  any  of  these  numbers  of  the  old  series,  and 
not  wishing  to  preserve  them,  can  make  favora¬ 
ble  arrangements  for  receiving  bound  volumes 
of  the  new  series  in  exchange,  or  we  will  pay 
a  fair  price  for  them  if  preferred.  As  we  wish 
these  numbers  for  binding,  the  loss  of  covers  or 
engravings  will  not  materiiLUy  affect  their  value 
to  us. 


Wasdington  Ibtino  and  ni8  Literart 
Friends. — By  the  courtesy  of  W.  E  Caldwell, 
publisher  of  engravings  and  diromos,  and 
owner  of  the  large  plate  from  which  our 
principal  engraving  for  this  number  is  copied, 
we  are  enabled  to  present  this  engraving  to  our 
readers,  and  though  of  course  in  a  reduced 
form  we  think  the  likenesses  have  been  faith¬ 
fully  preserved.  The  original  plate  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  other  fine  steel  engrav¬ 
ings  and  chromos  may  be  had  at  his  store  No. 
124  Nassau  street,  in  this  city,  and  our  friends 
in  want  of  anything  in  this  line  will  do  well  to 
call  upon  him. 


Pattt,  who  has  for  the  last  few  months  pur¬ 
sued  her  erratic  course  through  our  pages,  will 
now  be  published  in  book  form  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper,  instead  of  Appleton  &  Co.,  as  we  be¬ 
fore  announced  ;  it  is  a  capital  story,  and  will 
be  a  valuable  ad^tion  to  their  library  of  select 
novels. 


Bound  Volumes  and  Covers.— We  have 
now  ready  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Eclectic 
for  1871,  as  well  as  the  others  of  the  new  series 
from  18&5 ;  they  are  in  half  calf,  library  style, 
or  in  green  cloth,  two  volumes  per  year,  we 
exchange  the  numbers  of  Eclectic  for  the 
former  style  on  receipt  of  f  2.60  per  year,  or  the 
latter  $1.50;  whenever  numbem  are  wanting 
to  complete  volumes,  they  can  be  furnished  at 
the  us«^  price.  Bubecribers  at  a  distance  can 
send  their  numbers  by  mail  or  express,  pre-paid 
to  this  office,  and  the  volumes  w^  be  returned 
as  they  may  direct,  but  without  expense  to  us; 
or  we  can  send  green  cloth  covers  pre-paid  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents  each,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  can  be  inserted  by  any  binder. 


BOOKS  received. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  Life  and  Letter*  of  Catherine  M. 
Sedgviek.  Edited  by  Mart  E  Dewet.  New 
York:  Harper  d  Bro*.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
pp.  446.  Woe 

Hannah.  A  Novel  By  the  author  of  “  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman.”  New  York.  :  Harper  d 
Bro*.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  100.  Price  60  centa 

Englieh  Le**on*  for  EngUth  Pet^.  By  Rev. 
Edwin  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  and  Professor  J.  R. 
Seelet.  Boston :  BoberU  Broe.  16mo,  cloth, 
pp.  803.  Price 

T he  Member  f  r  Pari* :  A  Tale  of  the  Second 
Empire.  By  Tkoib-Etoileh.  Boston:  J.  B. 
Oegood  d  Co.  8vo  cloth,  pp.  206.  Price  $1 .50. 

I  Beal  Folk*.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitnet, 

I  Boston:  J.  B  O»g*>od  d  Co.  16mo,  cloth  with 
illustrations,  pp.  806.  Price  $1.50. 

Amerieanum* :  The  Englieh  of  The  New 
World.  By  M.  Scbele  DE  Veme,  LL.D.  New 
York:  Scribner  d  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  685. 
Price  $2.00. 

HoUam't  Middle  Age*.  The  Student’s  Series. 

^  Edited  by  William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

New  York:  Harper  d  Bro*.  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 

J  708.  Price  $2.00. 

Cotmehogy.  By  Oeoroe  McIlvaine  Rannat, 
M.D.  Boston:  Wm.  White  d  Co.  12mo, 

'  cloth,  pp.  268.  Price  $1.50. 
j  The  Wanderer :  A  Catluqvial  Poem.  ByWM. 
Ellert  Cbannino.  Boston:  Otguod  d  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  187.  Price  $1.50. 

Half-Hour*  with  Modem  Seientiet*.  New 
i  Haven;  C.  C.  Chatfield  d  Co.  16mo,  cloth, 
j  pp.  288.  Price  $2.00. 

j  Two  Sermon*.  By  Prea  Woolset  of  Yale 
^  Collega  New  Haven:  C.  C.  Chatfield  d  Co. 
j  lOmo,  cloth,  pp.  51.  Price 

Teacher'*  Guide.  By  W.  N.  Bartholomew. 
New  York:  Wooltrortli,  Ain»worth  d  Co.  16mo. 
boards,  pp.  84 

ufSethetiee ;  or,  the  Seienee  of  Beauty.  By 
John  Bascom.  New  Ywk  and  Chicago:  Wool- 
worth.,  Aimworth  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  268. 

A  Compendiou*  Greek  Grammar.  By 
Alpheus  CBoeBT.  New  York:  Woblvcorth, 
Ain»worth  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  370. 

!  A  Treatwe  on  Englieh  Punctuation.  By  John 
i  Wilson.  New  York:  Woulworth,  Ainewoith 
I  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  884. 

I  The  Auguet  Storie*.  August  and  Elvie.  By 
!  Jacob  ABSoaT*.  New  York:  Dodd  d  Mead. 
16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  888.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Old  Back  Boom  By  Jennie  Harrison. 
New  York :  Dodd  d  Mead.  16mo,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated,  pp.  892.  Price  $1.50. 

William  Henry  and  IB*  Fritnd*.  By  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Diac.  Boston;  J.  B  Oegood  d  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  265.  Price  $1.60. 


riJBLTRHER’S  MISCELLANY 


What  the  late  Inburaece  Convention’! 

Accomplibiieo.  I 

We  take  the  following  article  from  the 
“  Spectator,  probably  the  beat  anti  fairest  rep¬ 
resentative  of  insurance  interests  issued  in  ! 
the  country,  and,  as,  we  have  hitherto  direct¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  subject, 
we  cannot  revert  to  it  again-in  a  better  way  than 
by  reprinting  the  following : — The  attention  of 
companies,  their  policy-holders,  and  the  general 
public  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  uniform 
blanks  for  annual  statements  framed  by  the 
national  insurance  convention  have  already  been 
adopted  by  fourteen  States,  as  follows — Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  Rhode 
Island.  We  have  advices  that  Missouri,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan,  and  Maryland  have  also  issued 
the  blanks  through  their  respective  public 
printers.  This  is  a  most  gratifying  state  of 
things ;  and.  of  itself,  is  a  perfect  answer  to  the 
slanderous  misrepresentations  which  have  been 
made  by  certain  unprincipled  persons,  respect¬ 
ing  the  probable  failure  of  the  convention  to 
accomplish  any  practical  result.  The  delegates 
have,  it  will  be  seen,  done  something  more  than 
talk — they  have  acted.  The  May  and  October 
sessions  have  been  more  than  mere  festive  gath¬ 
erings, — mere  excuses  for  excursimis,  feasts, 
and  junketings;  they  have  been  immediately 
productive  of  a  result,  in  the  general  adoption 
of  these  •  uniform  statements,  the  value  of 
which  to  the  insurance  interest  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  The  pecuniary  saving  to  com¬ 
panies  from  this  cause  is  alone  enough  to  an¬ 
nually  repay  the  whole  cost  of  the  two  ses¬ 
sions  several  times  over.  But,  more  important 
than  all  else,  is  the  estaUishment  of  harmonious 
official  relation  between  State  insurance  oom- 
missioneiB,  which,  whether  their  immediate  or 
contingent  effects  are  estimated,  marks  the 
organisation  of  the  national  convention  as  by 
far  the  most  auspicious  single  event  in  the 
history  of  insnrance.  To  have  brought  about 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  companies  could  have  I 
well  afforded  to  spend  five  times  what  they  ! 
have.  Grant  that  it  made  some  mistakes  and  ! 
omipsions,  and  did  not  accomplish  everything 
that  we  might  have  wished,  and  still  there  is  ! 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  it  set  about  doing  | 
its  great  work  so  earnestly,  and  did  so  much  so  j 


well.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  not 
failed  to  express  our  dissent  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  reached  at  the  recent  session,  but 
still,  in  view  of  the  important  fact  above 
stated,  that  fourteen  States  have  already  actual¬ 
ly  adopted  and  issued  the  convention's  blanks, 
we  cannot  conceal  oiu  satisfaction  that  The 
Spectator  has  so  heartily  and  uniformly  sustain¬ 
ed  the  praject  from  the  time  it  was  first 
broached. 

The  idea  of  reciprocity  between  the  States 
having  been  given  form  and  vitality  in  this 
matter  of  the  blanks,  the  way  is  opened  for  its 
extension  in  the  direction  of  reciprocal  legis¬ 
lation.  We  hope  shortly  to  be  able /to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  general  insurance  statute  has 
been  passed,  substantially  without  change,  by 
one  or  more  of  the  State  legislatures.  The 
indications  are  favorable  for  such  a  result.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  unseasonable  to  hope  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  thirty-seven  States  will, 
sooner  or  later,  place  this  wise,  catholic,  liberal 
and  just  law  upon  their  statute-books.  If  this, 

!  happily,  should  be  so,  it  will  be  one  more,  and 
I  a  most  notable,  proof  how  much  good  may  be 
I  accomplished  by  States,  as  by  individuals,  in  the 
mutual  adjustment  of  their  affairs,  by  the  sim- 
1  pie  application  of  the  golden  rule  to  do  unto 
I  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us. 

Clergymen  of  New  York  and  BRooifLYT?. 
— We  have  lately  added  to  our  Catalogue  of 
engravings  for  parlor  decoration,  the  large  plate 
entitled  “  Clergymen  of  New  YoA  and  Brook¬ 
lyn.  This  plate  has  been  engraved  on  steel  at 
a  very  large  expense,  and  contains  the  portraits 
of  no  leas  than  thirty-eight  of  the  prominent 
clergymen  of  these  two  cities.  They  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  three  rows,  and  the  liknesses  of  most 
of  them  are  very  striking.  The  names  of  all 
of  them  also  appear  on  the  plate,  and  a  more 
intellectual-looking  body  of  men  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  The  sise  of  the  plate,  without, 
margin,  is  14  by  17  inches. 

The  New  German  Currency.— It  is  stated' 
that  Prince  Bismarck  has  determined  that  the 
gold  standard  is  to  be  made  the  same  as  the 
En^ish.  The  ten-groschen  piece,  whicdi  is 
equivalent  to  a  shilling,  is  called  a  mark,  and 
is  to  be  the  basis  of  ciUculation.  This  is,  of 
coarse,  subdivided  into  smaller  pieces  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  gold  piece 
of  twenty  marks  will  be  exactly  equivalent  to 
a  pound  steriing.  This  will  be  very  convenient 
for  travellers  of  both  oountries>  and  will  make 
exchange  much  easier. 
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Pvhlifther's  Miscellany. 


Back  Numbers  or  Eclectic  Wanted. — 
The  constant  demand  for  sets  of  the  Eclectic 
for  libraries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  work 
in  January,  1844,  has  nearly  exhausted  some 
of  the  numbers  of  the  old  series  as  well  as  a 
few  of  the  new;  and  our  friends  adshing  to 
procure  bound  volumes  will  do  well  to  notice 
that  we  shall  not  always  be  able  to  supply  them. 
We  are  in  need  of  the  following  numbers  of 
the  old  series:  1844,  March,  April,  June,  and 
December ;  184'>,  January,  August,  September, 
and  December;  1848,  iJl  except  Angust  and 
October;  1847,  January,  March,  April,  October 
and  December;  1848,  all;  IMO,  February; 
1854,  November;  1855,  February,  March,  and 
May;  1862,  March;  18^,  January,  February, 
March,  April,  and  May ;  and  of  the  new  series, 
March,  1865,  and  October,  1867.  Barties  hav^ 
ing  any  of  these  numbers  of  the  old  series,  and 
not  wishing  to  preserve  them,  can  make  favora¬ 
ble  arrangements  for  receiving  bound  volumes 
of  the  new  series  in  exchange,  or  we  will  pay 
a  fair  price  for  them  if  preferred.  As  we  wish 
these  numbers  for  binding,  the  loss  of  covers  or 
engravipgs  wUI  not  materially  affect  their  value 
to  ns. 

The  Week. — The  publishers  of  The  Week 
again  present  their  claims  to  our  readers.  One 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  The  Week  at  present 
is  a  Russian  novel,  from  the  pen  of  Ivan  Tur- 
geneff.  The  translation  of  t^  novel  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well  done,  and  our  readers  can  hardly 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  Russian 
novdist  in  a  more  pleasant  way  than  by  perus¬ 
ing  the  present  story.  In  addition  to  the  novel. 
The  Week  presents  a  more  copious  array  of 
reading  matter  of  a  high  order  than  any  other 
weekly  published.  We  commend  it  cordially  to 
our  readers. 

Eclectic  'Oallert  of  Engravings. — In 
addition  to  our  long  list  of  engravings,  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  for  many  years 
past,  we  have  now  placed  in  it  some  of  our 
latest 'and  most  popular  plates,  which  are  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  admirable  portraits.  Among  them 
we  mention  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Horace 
Greeley,  Wm.  C,  Bryant,  and  Dr.  Prime,  as 
being  especially  attractive.  We  oan  furnish 
them  on  heavy  paper,  quarto  size,  suitable  for 
framing.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to  send  our 
catalogue,  containing  nearly  three  hundred 
different  subjects,  to  any  one  making  applica¬ 
tion. 

Bound  Volumes  and  Covers.— We  have 
now  ready  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Eclectic 
for  1871,  as  well  as  the  others  of  the  new  series 
from  18M ;  they  are  in  half  calf,  library  style, 
or  in  green  cloth,  two  volumes  per  year.  We 
exchai^  the  nnmbers  of  Eclectic  for  the 
former  style  on  receipt  of  $2.50  per  year,  or  the 
latter  $1.50;  whenever  numbers  are  wanting 
to  complete  volumes,  they  oan  be  furnished  at 
the  usual  price.  Subecribers  at  a  distance  can 
send  their  numbers  by  mail  or  express,  pre-paid 
to  this  ofBoe,  and  the  volumes  will  be  returned 
as  they  may  direct,  but  without  expense  to  ns; 
(w  we  oan  seiKl  green  cloth  covers  pre-paid  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents  each,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  can  be  inserted  by  any  binder. 


I  .  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

'  [The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  ] 

^  A  Bo^e  Traedt  Bound  the  World.  Edited 
i  by  Samuel  Smiler  New  York:  Uarper 
Broe.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  280.  Price 
:  $1.50. 

The  Country  of  the  Ihraifi.  IW  Paul  du 
!  Chaillu.  New  York :  Harper  d  Broe.  12mo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  814.  Price  $1.75. 

I  The  Theology  of  the  New  Teetament.  A 
Handbook  for  BMe  Students.  By- the  Rev.  J. 
J.  Van  Oostkrzee,  D.D.  Translated  by  M. 
J.  Evakr  New  York  :  Dodd  d  Mead.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  446. 

Gentle  Meamree  in  TYaining  the  Young.  By 
Jacob  Abbott.  New  YoA :  Harper  d  Broe. 
12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  880.  Prioe  $1.50. 

Woman' e  Worth  and  WorthleeeneM.  By  Gail 
Hamilton.  New  York:  Harper d Broe.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  !^1.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Seieneee  of  Nature  vs.  The  Seimee  of 
Man.  By  Professor  Noah  Porter.  New 
York:  Dodd  d  Mead.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  98. 
Prioe  $1.00. 

A  Oomparatire  Hietory  of  Bdigion.  By 
James  G.  Moffat.  D.D.  Part  L  NewYcrk: 

:  Dodd  d  Mead.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  250.  Prioe 

i  $2.00. 

I  The  August  Storiee.  No.  2.  Hunter  and 
I  Tom.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New  York  :  Dodd 
j  d  Mead.  16mo,  cloth,  Ulnstrated,  pp.  883. 

I  Prioe  $1.50. 

Aunt  Jo'e  Scrap  Bag.  My  Boye,  Etc.  By 
I  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston:  lioherte  Broe. 
16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  215.  Prioe  $1.25. 

The  Walking  DdU ;  or.  The  Aefere  arui  Dieae- 
tere  of  Soe.tety.  By  “  Orpheus  C.  Kerr.  ’’ 
New  York :  E.  B.  Felt  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 
391.  Prioe  $1.50.  , 

Sfua-t  Poeme  for  Short  People.  By  Edgar 
Fawcett.  New  York:  F.  B.  Felt  d  Co. 

I  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  95.  Price 

The  Ijoet  Tmtmammt.  By  Alfred  Tenny- 
I  SON.  Boston:  J.  R  Oegoodd  Co.  16mo,  cloth, 

!  pp.  48. 

Ballade  of  Good  Deeds.  By  Henry  Abbey. 

'  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
j  pp.  129. 

Border  Beminiecencee.  By  General  Ran¬ 
dolph  B.  Marcy.  New  York:  Harper  d 
Broe.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  896.  Price 
$2.00. 

The  Hooeier  Srhoolmaeter.  By  Edward  Eg¬ 
gleston.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  d  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  226.  Ibrioe  $1.50. 

BaHad*  of  Good  Deeds,  and  other  Vereee.  By 
Henry  Abbey.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  d  Co. 
lOmo,  doth,  pp.  129.  Prioe  $1.25.  , 

Systematic  Theology.  By  Charles  Hodge, 
D.D.  Vol.  II.  New  York:  Seribner  d  Co. 
8vo,  doth,  pp.  732.  Price  $5.00. 
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International  Copyright. 

The  subject  of  International  Copyrifrht  j 
which  has  now  been  again  brought  before  the  | 
public,  is  one  of  great  interest  to  all  readers,  I 
and  has  occupied  the  attention  of  prominent  j 
literary  men  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Tliat  j 
an  author  has  an  undoubted  right  and  pronerty 
in  the  ideas  which  he  originates  and  produces 
in  book  form,  few  in  this  enlightened  age  of 
the  world  will  deny,  yet  it  has  always  been  I 
found  difficult  from  the  intangible  nature  of  ' 
this  property  in  ideas  to  protect  the  authors’ 
rights.  Books  and  printing  were  in  exist*  ' 
ence  many  years  before  any  law  was  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  authors,  the  first  English 
copyright  law  bein^  p^sed  in  1710,  and 
protected  the  author  in  nis  right  of  property 
in  his  book  for  fourteen  years ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  copyright  laws  for  the 
protection  of  authors  have  l^n  passed  in  all  i 
countries,  and  have  marked  their  progress  in  | 
civilisation  and  knowledge. 

International  copyright  is  of  veiy  recent  j 
origin,  and  from  the  various  interests  involved,  i 
and  the  difficulties  in  fairly  adjusting  it  be-  | 
tween  two  countries,  where  the  whole  trade  in 
literary  works  is  conducted  differently,  where 
in  one  country  books  are  dear,  and  in  the 
other  cheap,  and  different  arran^ments  are 
made  between  authors  and  puhiishers,  so 
far  no  law  has  been  jiassed  which  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  each  country,  and  the 
whole  question  is  difficult  and  complicated  in 
the  extreme.  Now,  after  many  years  of  appar¬ 
ently  fruitless  discussion,  in  which  nil  parties, 
though  they  are  ready  to  concede  the  abstract 
justice  of  the  law,  have  failed  to  reconcile  their 
conflicting  interests,  the  whole  subject  has  bwn 
referred  oy  Congress  to  the  I  jliraiy  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  they  have  wisely  asked  the  opinion 
of  those  mostly  interested  in  such  legislation. 

In  accordance  with  this  invitation,  both  the  | 
publishers  and  authors,  the  parties  most  ! 
directly  interested,  liave  each  submitted  to  j 
the  committee  a  law  in  accordance  with  their  j 
views;  but  it  is  hardly  needful  to  soy  their  , 
views  are  very  different  and  conflicting,  and  | 
each  asks  for  a  law  that  will  s})ecially  favor 
them  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  others.  I 
Tlie  publishers’  bill,  in  sul)Stance,  while  it  ' 
grants  a  copyright  to  the  foreign  author,  de-  ! 
mands  that  the  book  shall  he  publislie<l  by  ! 
an  American  publisher,  and  tliat  everj-  part  of 
it  shall  be  manufacture  in  this  country  ;  and  I 
prohibits  the  importation  of  any  foreign  edi-  ! 
tions  of  the  same  work ;  thus  giving  them  the  | 
absolute  market  in  this  country  without  com-  | 
petition,  and  of  coarse  the  importation  of  many  | 
valuable  works  in  foreign  eitions  would  be 
■topped.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  | 
publishers  have  imitated  other  manufacturers,  i 
and  asked  for  particular  legislation  for  their  I 
benefit ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  eould  not  ] 


compete  with  the  English  market  with  the 
present  high  prices  in  this  countrj-. 

The  authors’  bill  asks  tliat  the  existing 
copyright  laws  mar  apply  to  each  country 
alike,  and  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  arrange 
for  the  issue  and  manufacture  of  their  works 
wherever  they  like ;  and  recognising  the 
great  change  and  damage  the  law  would  be  to 
publishers,  provides  wisely  that  two  years 
may  elapse  before  its  operation.  Now,  the 
ublishers  have  large  sums  invested  in  their 
usiness  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  au¬ 
thors’  works,  and  many  times  lose  lordly 
by  issuing  works  which  do  not  sell ;  and  while 
they  are  paying  large  prices  for  every  thing 
that  goes  towards  the  making  up  of  a  book,  the 
authors  propose  to  throw  open  the  market  to 
a  competition  which  would  simply  be  ruinous 
to  them.  For  example,  the  cost  of  making 
books  in  England  is  about  one  half  what  it  is 
here,  where  the  publisher  is  heavily  taxed 
for  all  materials  used,  without  counting  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  labor. 

If  it  is  fair  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection  of 
one  branch  of  manufactures,  it  is  for  another 
branch ;  and  the  publishers,  while  sharing  their 
burdens  in  common  with  the  public,  certainlv 
have  a  right  to  expect  at  least  that  they  shall 
be  equally  protected  with  others;  and  if  such 
protection  be  granted  them  it  would  defeat  the 
operation  of  the  authors’  bill. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  publishers’ 
bill  to  which  some  objection  is  made,  but 
which,  we  think  for  many  reasons,  is  a  just 
one.  It  provides  that  dictionaries,  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  periodicals,  and  other  works,  toward 
which  a  number  of  different  authors  contri¬ 
bute',  shall  bo  exempt  from  cojiyright,  except 
in  the  case  of  serial  stories. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  authors  of  short 
articles,  criticisms,  sketches,  etc.,  in  various 
periodicals  receive  sufficient  compensation  for 
them,  as  they  are  paid  a  sum  in  gross  and  not 
a  copyright  on  the  number  of  copies  sold,  and 
anv  payment  would,  of  course,  go  to  the  pub- 
lishers  to  whom  the  articles  belong.  Another 
reason  is,  that  by  reproducing  articles  from 
well-known  writers,  such  works  as  tlie  EcUetic 
and  LitUll  actually  advertise  and  really  pro¬ 
duce  a  demand  for  books  of  such  authors ;  and 
this  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  with  many  of 
their  publications.  It  is  well  known  here  tliat 
our  magazines  and  papers  not  only  do  not  forbi^ 
other  publications  from  copying  their  articles, 
but  are  very  glad  to  have  tnem  do  so,  many  of 
them  making  a  practice  of  issuing  printed  slips 
of  their  best  articles  to  be  copied  into  othiex 
papers,  and  sometimes  even  pavipg  for  it  as 
an  advertisement ;  and  it  certainly  is  the  most 
effective  form  of  advertising  to  ^ve  a  portion 
of  the  contents  of  a  Iiook  ^me  of  the  beet 
contributors  to  foreign  periodicals  freely  admit 
that  no  harm  is  ^qne  them  by  the  use  of  th^^r 
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articles  here,  and  the  American  public  certainlj 
are  larffeljr  benefited  by  these  selections.  I 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  regard  to  the  copv-  ! 
right  law,  the  interests  of  author  and  pub- 
liimer,  which  to  us  seem  not  necessarily  to 
oonfiict,  are  arrayed  against  each  other.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  compromise  may 
be  made,  which,  without  sacrificing  the  rights 
of  either,  urill  approach  to  something  like 
satisfaction,  and  also  that  the  rights  of  the 
great  reading  public,  which  are  really  superior 
to  all  others,  may  not  be  overlooked. 

OcB  New  Stort, — In  this  number  of  the 
Ecxactic  is  begun  the  novel  by  Mr.  Black 
which  we  announced  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with 
it.  The  story,  is  hardly  commenced  as  yet,  but 
it  gives  promise  already  of  the  power  and  I 
brilliancy,  and  vivid  characterisation  which  | 
hare  won  for  the  author’s  previous  stories  such  I 
a  high  rank  in  contemporary  fiction.  \ 

That  our  readers  may  appreciate  what  this  ! 
rank  is,  we  append  a  few  extracts  from  the 
leading  critical  journals  of  England,  concern¬ 
ing  Mr.  Black’s  last  novel,  “A  Daughter  of 
Heth." 

“If  humor,  sweetness,  and  pathos,  and  a 
story  told  with  simplicity  and  vigor,  ought  to 
insure  success,  'A  Daughter  of  Heth  ’  is  of  the 
kind  to  deserve  it.  It  is  long  since  we  have 
met  with  a  book  with  better  stuff  in  it  than 
this.” — Saturday  Rtview.  \ 

"  But  when  with  an  inviting  title,  agreeable  | 
writing,  humor,  sweetness,  and  a  fresh,  natural  ! 
style  are  combined,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
gratified  by  a  sense  of  fitness  and  harmony. 
And  the  work  before  us  is  really  all  this.” — 
Pall  Mall  OaaetU, 

“  W'e  wish  we  knew  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
tor  this  beautiful  and  touching  story.” — Spec- 
talar. 

Boukd  VoLCJOts  AKD  COVERS.— We  have 
BOW  ready  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Eclectic 
for  1871,  as  well  as  the  others  of  the  new  series 
from  1865 ;  they  are  in  half  calf,  library  style, 
or  in  green  cloth,  two  volumes  per  year.  We 
exchange  the  numbers  of  the  Eci.ectic  for  the 
former  style  on  receipt  of  $2.50  per  year,  or  the 
latter  $1  .50 :  whenever  numbers  are  wanting  1 
to  complete  volumes,  they  can  be  furnished  at 
the  usual  price.  Subscribers  at  a  distance  can 
send  their  numbers  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid 
to  this  office,  and  the  volumes  will  be  returned  | 
as  they  may  direct,  but  without  expense  to  us ; 
or  we  can  send  green  cloth  covers  prepaid  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents  each,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  osn  be  inserted  by  any  binder. 


Patty. — The  charming  story  of  Patty,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Ecxectic,  has  Just  been 
issued  in  book-form  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  and 
one  edition  of  it  is  already  exhausted.  As 
many  of  our  friends  have  written  us  to  know 
if  it  can  be  had,  we  would  inform  them  of  this 
fact. 

The  Babcock  Fire-Extinoltsher. — We 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  instrument,  the  advertisement  of 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page.  It  is 
not  so  new  that  it  has  not  been  thoroughly 
testiHl,  and  from  the  numerous  experiments  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  with  complete 
success,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  play  on  important  part  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  future.  Based  on  a  sound 
scientific  principle,  so  simple  in  construction 
that  a  child  can  be  taught  to  use  it,  requiring 
no  elaborate  preparation,  but  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment,  its  general  introduction  ought 
to  reduce  very  materially  the  terrible  risks  of 
fire,  and  lower,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the 
rate  of  insurance  against  such  accidents.  "  Its 
Record  ”  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  F.  W. 
Farwell,  407  Broadway,  New-York. 

National  Link  of  Hteamships. — We  beg 
to  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  on 
another  page  of  this  noble  line  of  steamships — 
their  immense  sise,  their  ample  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  their  safety  and  fitness  to  carry  the 
traveling  public  across  the  Atlantic.  No  ships 
sailing  the  ocean  surpass  them  in  safety  and 
strength  and  in  all  the  substantial  require¬ 
ments  of  ocean  traveL 
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[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  EtT.ECTic,or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Thr  Holy  Land,  vith  Olimp$e»  of  Europe 
and  Egypt.  Bv  8.  D.  Phelps,  D.D.  Eighth 
edition.  New-flaven :  C.  C.  Chatfeld  dt  Co. 
12mo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  449. 

Lo^al  Praxit :  Comprising  a  Summarv  of 
the  Principles  of  Logical  Hcienoe  and  Copious 
Exercises.  By  Prof.  11.  N.  Day.  New-Haven ; 
(7.  C.  C/iatfeld  dk  Co.  IGmo.,  cloth,  pp.  148. 

Mytelf.  A  Romance  of  New-England  Life. 
Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippineott  dk  Co.  12mo., 
cloth,  pp.  488.  Price,  $1.75. 

The  SylteHret ;  or,  the  Outeaete.  By  M. 
Bethana  Edwards.  Philadelphia:  X  B. 
lAppincott  dk  Co.  8vo.,  paper.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  Mueir-lAMon  of  Confueiue  and  other 
Poem*.  Bv  C.  O.  Lrland.  Boston:  J.  R. 
Otgood  dk  Co.  18mo..  cloth.  Red  Line  Edition, 
pp.  168. 
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REV.  GEO.  R.  CROOKS,  D.D.,  REV.  ABEL  STEVENS,  LL.D.,  Editors. 

An  Independent,  Unofficial  Weekly,  Published  by  Private  Enterjtrise, 
and  devoted  to  the  cirmlation  of  Pure,  Good, 

Wholesome  and  Attractive  JHeading. 

PRICE,  $2.50  A  YEAR.  TO  (  LERUYMEX,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

Spedmen  copiet  fr«e  to  all  who  Mk  for  them.  Each  number  oonlaina 

A  LECTURE-ROOM  TALK,  by  H.  W.  BEECHER, 

A  SEBHON  OB  ABTICLE,  by  T.  DE  WITT  TALHA6E, 

(Now  the  moat  popular  Pulpit  Orator  in  America.) 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  ABLEST  PENS  IN  THE  LAND. 

LIVE  EDITOEIALS  OK  LIVE  SUBJECTS ;  CHABHXKa  ST0BIE3  FOB  CHILBm ; 

EIKTS  FOB  FABKEB3 ;  S0VSTHIN3  FOB  EVEB7  BODY. 

In  May  next,  Lat  DxLxaATxa  will  for  the  Snt  time  be  admitted  to  aeata  in  tbe  Oeneral  Conlercnoe  of  the 
Methodiat  Epiacopal  Church.  No  tbou);htfol  layman  can  afford  to  be  without  The  IVethodlnt,  thb  arccnaa- 
rcL  cBAMPio.t  OP  Lap  Rxprkrxiitatiox,  and  the  moat  reliable  medium  for  learulDK  of  Ita  workinica 

The  IVethodlat  la,  in  fact.  THK  PEOPL.^N  PAVORITB,  the  moat  widely  circulated  Methodiat 
paper  in  exiatenre.  and  popular  with  both  clergy  and  laity  of  all  deiiuininationa.  Complete  in  etxkt  DXPAJmuNT, 
AULT  KDiTBD,  WKLL-AiiRANaKD.  HAMDaoxi  IK  APPBAitAMOB,  Pt'UB  IN  TONE,  It  U  pronounced  by  many  “TUB 
BBar  PAMILr  paper  Pt'BLiaHED.’* 

tW  Our  Club  Rates  are  very  liberal.  Study  the  table  before  ordering  your  Family  Peri- 
odiealt  for  1873.  Fw  cart  ease  nearly  half  by  dubbing  with  The  Mkthouibt. 
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Phrenolodcal  Journal, . pnbliahed  at  fS  OO.  tor  $4.00 

Ladiea'  Repoaiton,  “  8.90,  for  6.00 


Turn  Methudut  for . $.V0O  Ladlea'  Repoaiton,  “  8.90,  for  &00 

Ifarper'a  Weekly,  publiahed  at . $4.00,  for  5.00  8cribner*a  Monthly.  *'  4.00,  “  5.00 

Harper'a  Bazar,  “  4.00,  “  5.00  Moore’a  Rural  New-Yorker,  “  8.00,  “  4.90 

American  Agriculturiat,  “  1.90,  “  8.00  Weekly  Tribune,  “  t.00,  “  3.50 

Hearth  and  Home,  “  8.00,  4.S5  New-iork  Chriatlan  Advocate,  “  8.80,  “  4.00 

National  8.  8.  Teacher  of  Chicago,  pub-  Wood't  Honaehold  Magazine,  “  1.00,  “  8.90 

liahed  at .  1.90,  “  8.00  Little  Corporal,  of  Chicago,  “  1.80,  “  8.00 

Chriatian  Union,  pnbliahed  at  $8.00  (with  the  chm-  Old  and  New,  “  4.00,  “  5.00 

moa *'  Wide  Awake ’’  and  “  Kaat  Aalaep,")  for  4.80 

Pemona  wiahing  to  avail  themaelvea  of  theae  ratee  muat  be  new  lubteribere  to  the  perlodlcala  named,  except 
The  Methodut. 

IVOTICES  OF  TII13 

“  The  METHODtaT  cornea  to  na  thia  week  enlarged  in  aize  and  generally  improved  in  appearance.  There  are 
few  Jonmala  which  we  receive  with  ao  much  pleaaure  aa  thia  able  ana  courteona  organ  of  Methodiat  opinion.  The 
tborongbly  competent  adminiatration  of  Dr.  Crooka  baa  been  recently  reinforced  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Abel  8teven«, 
whoee  capacitlee  ae  a  writer  have  been  iamtiiar  aforetime  to  tbe  readera  of  theae  columna.  W’e  tender  to  the 
METBODiaT  new  welcome  and  a  freah  (3od  apeed.”— CAriaHun  Cnion. 

“  A  conapicnona  example  of  aueeeaafol  religiona  joiimaliam.'’— Evening  Journal. 

The  METMODiaT.— It  la  edited  with  great  ability  by  Dra.  O.  R.  Crooka  and  .\bel  Stevena,  and  has  a  corps  of 
aeeomplished  oontrlbutora.  The  termona  of  Dr.  Talmaire,  of  Brooklyn,  are  publiahed  lu  ita  colamna,  and  wo 
regard  It  by  far  the  ableat  and  nuiat  interesting  fonmal  of  the  Methodiat  Church.  —LuMaron  Obeercer. 

“  This  paper  has  always  commanded  our  admiration  for  its  ability,  liberality,  and  nnbending  adherence  to  tbe 
tme  lighu  and  landmarks  of  Methodism,  and  a  degree  of  enterprise  which  has  placed  it  ahead  of  any  denomina¬ 
tional  journal  we  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Claiming  to  he  aa  loyal  a  Methodist  aa  tbe  next  man.  wo 
heartily  wish  this  paper  tbe  greatest  anoceas  In  ita  new  era  of  existence,  and  widening  sphere  of  usefhlneas." — 
MetKomet  Home  Joumat. 

“The  Mbtrodibt,  a  paper  which  baa  reached  a  national,  rather  than  a  tonal  clrcnlatian,  celebrates  tbe  com¬ 
mencement  of  iu  twelfth  Year  by  donning  a  new  typographical  drees,  and  by  an  enlargement  of  eight  columns. 
The  paper,  altbongh  starieo  independently  of  conference  management,  and  meeting  with  sobbc  uistnut  and  oppo- 
siUon  on  that  acconnt,  has  been  very  snccessfnl,  and  has  become  influential.” — Detroit  Doet. 


!  uistnut  and  oppo- 


“  The  Methodist,  publishvd  in  New-York,  and  edited  with  diatingulahcd  ability,  came  to  na  but  week  mnch 
enlarged,  and  beantlflM  with  new  and  bright-faced  type.  It  now  takes  precedence  in  size  of  any  Methodist  lonmal 
in  the  denomination,  and  no  paper  makes  a  show  of  more  genint  in  adapting  their  columns  to  popular  and  Ikiniiy 
reading.  The  style  of  the  paper  Is  pleasing  to  ns.  It  is  also  highly  bonorable  to  the  Methodist  independent  preM 
of  the  country,  which  soon  most  take  leading  influence  in  the  cnui^."— RifFafo  AdtooaU. 


To  Advertisers. — The  IWotlaodlRt  goca  everywhere.  North,  Kast,  South,  and  WesL  Over  4000 
cleri^men  take  IL  It  has  100,000  leaders. 

$9^  Bubocriptions,  which  may  begin  at  any  time,  may  he  paid  to  nearest  Methodiat  preacher,  or  sent  direct 
(by  check,  niuney -order,  or  regiateiM  letter,)  to 

G.  ('.  HALSTED,  PuMUher,  114  N:is<B't  Street,  Xew-York. 


EcUctie  Magazine  AdvertUer. 


THE  WEEK. 

A  RfiSUME  OF  CURRENT  OPINION,  HOME  AND  FOREIGN. 

THE  WEEK  fills  a  place  unoccupied  hitherto  in  American  journalism,  though 
its  importance  has  long  ago  been  recognized  in  England.  From  week  to  week  it 
presents  the  cream  of  home  and  foreign  journalism,  and  gathers  from  the  leading 
papers  of  America  and  England,  and  of  all  sections  and  parties,  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  utterances  on  current  questions  of  Politics,  iSocietv,  Rklioion,  Liteeatvre, 
Science,  Aet,  Music,  the  Deaha,  and  all  other  topics  likely  to  interest  the 
reader.  In  addition  to  the  longer  articles,  which  themselves  cover  every  variety 
of  subject,  there  is  Literaet  Gossip,  Science  and  Aet  Gossip,  Musical  and 
Deahatic  Gossip,  and  General  Notes  and  News,  giving  the  freshest  and 
most  copious  intelligence  in  all  these  departments.  In  no  other  paper  can  be 
found  so  large  and  so  various  an  amount  of  entertaining,  instructive,  and 
authoritative  reading  matter. 

The  publication  of  The  Week  was  commenced  in  December  of  last  year, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  three  months  it  has  achieved  a  most  decided  and 
flattering  success.  No  paper  has  ever  received  more  cordial  words  from  the 
press  and  the  critics,  and  it  is  the  general  testimony  that  The  Week  has  met 
an  important  and  well-defined  want  in  the  journalism  of  America. 


READ  WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS. 

The  sixteen-page  weekly,  with  broad  columns  and  clear  type,  entitled  Tin  Wkkk,  is 
the  latest  effort  to  do  for  the  daily  journalism  of  our  own  country  what  Litteir$  Living 
Age  has  so  long  and  successfully  done  for  the  foreign  magazine  and  review  literature 
For  country  readers  and  for  all  who,  having  no  time  to  read  more  than  one  daily  paper 
nevertheless  wish  to  see  the  home  drift  of  opinion  on  all  current  topics,  we  can  conceive 
of  nothing  more  convenient — New-Yorh  Tribune. 

The  Week  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper  which  bid.4  fair  to  fill  a  void  In  New-York 
journalism.  It  is  filled  with  a  selection  of  the  more  noticeable  articles  of  the  various 
daily  papers — not  editorial  merely,  but  extracts  also  from  news  and  correspondence. 
Thus,  at  a  glance,  the  busy  man  who  has  had  no  leisure  to  see  more  than  one,  if  any, 
daily  paper  during  the  week,  gets  the  cream  of  the  entire  newspaper  literature — not  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  only,  but  of  other  cities,  and  to  some  extent  of  foreign  capitals  also. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Tax  Week  is  a  new  paper  which  ought  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  American 
journalism.  Possessed  of  it  the  reader  will  find  that  he  can  dispense  with  most  other 
journals  and  still  keep  abreast  of  the  most  enlightened  current  opinion  on  Politics,  Society, 
Keligion,  Art,  Music,  and  the  Drama,  and  the  like. — Springfield  Republican. 

Toe  Week  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper  whose  idea  we  like.  The  selections  are  well 
made,  and  we  hope  The  Week  will  find  abundant  patronage. — Independent. 

Its  succe.ss  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt. — Chicago  Journal. 

THE  WEEK  in  a  Kl-paffe  paper  of  larqe  nize,  with  three  broad  col- 
umnn  to  the  page,  and  in  neatly  and  taMefuUy  printed. 

Tormn—$3  a  year  ;  ntngle  copy,  8  cents.  Trial  subscription,  four  con¬ 
secutive  numbers  for  25  cents. 

Addrcs.s  “THE  WEEK,” 

1*.  O.  Boxc  13S3,  IVew-Yoi'k. 

^POR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS.  .JU 


IPUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


N AXIOM AL  Stkamship  Compant. 

We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  adyertiee- 
ment  on  another  page  of  the  splendid  fleet  of 
magniflcent  Bteamahipfl  of  this  companj.  And 
we  do  it  most  heartilj  becaoee  the  season  for 
ocean  travel  is  approaching  when  so  many 
Americans  emigrate,  like  birds  of  passage,  on 
wing  to  Europe.  Three  things  enter  into 
the  minds  of  sea-going  passengers,  Mfety,  com¬ 
fort,  and  rapid  transition  over  the  ocean.  Wo 
lay  before  our  readers  the  facts  and  the  descrip, 
tion,  in  order  that  thej  may  examine  and  judge 
for  themselves. 

Take  for  instance  The  Egypt,  which  wc,  hav¬ 
ing  inspected  in  her  colloeeal  proportions  and 
admirable  internal  arrangements  and  spacious 
and  luxurious  state-rooms,  should  call  AH 
Ocean  Monabch.  The  Spain  is  her  compan¬ 
ion-ship,  and  in  model,  perfection  of  flnish,  and 
sea-going  qualities,  they  are  two  of  the  most 
perfect  ships  ever  built. 

This  Line,  which  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  eight  years,  and  which,  under  its  present 
management,  has  achieved  a  most  remarkable 
and  deserved  popularity  amongst  all  classes  of 
travelers  between  the  Old  and’  New  Worlds, 
has  just  added  to  its  already  splendid  fleet  of 
steamers  one  of  the  most  magnificent  vessels 
afloat.  This  new  vessel,  the  Egypt,  is  450  feet 
and  6  inches  in  length,  44  feet  in  breadth  of 
beam  and  86  feet  in  depth  of  hold.  Her  gross 
register  tonnage  is  5150  tons.  She  was  built 
in  Liverpool ;  is  fitted  with  engines  constructed 
on  the  compound  principle,  working  up  to 
3000  horse  power,  and  is  supplied  with  steam 
from  six  double  boilers  arranged  in  two  sets  of 
three  each,  carrying  a  pressure  of  75  pounds 
of  steam  to  the  square  indi.  She  is  a  complete 
four-decker,  with  a  spar-deck  flush  fore  and  aft. 
the  only  obstruction  being  (and  these  of  the 
very  slightest  nature)  the  cabin  entrances  and 
sky-lights.  This  and  the  deck  below  are 
strongly  plated  with  steel  and  planked  with 
pine.  The  two  lower  decks  are  plated  with 
iron  amidships,  where  the  general  strain  of  the 
machinery  is  felt,  and  are  also  decked  over 
with  pine.  The  saloon's,  state-rooms,  and 
officers’  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  steam 
pipes,  these  being  free  from  tlie  danger  in¬ 
curred  by  the  use  of  stoves  when  a  vessel  is 


pitching  in  a  heavy  sea-way.  She  has  five 
steam  winches,  which  save  a  vast  amount  of 
manual  labor — work  the  pumps,  hoist  the 
sails,  and  discharge  and  load  the  cargo.  She 
has  four  masts — fore,  main,  mixzen,  and  jigger 
— and  two  funnels,  and  can  spread  as  much 
canvas  as  any  vessel  afloat,  though  **  bending 
canvas  ”  will  scarcely  be  necessary  when  she  can 
steam  ahead  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots  an  hour. 

The  lower  masts  are  of  iron ;  the  lower  yards 
and  lower  topsail-yards  (the  National  Line 
having  adopted  the  American  principle  of 
double  topsail-yards)  are  made  of  steel,  secur¬ 
ing  lightness  and  strength.  She  has  steering 
apparatus  both  amidships  and  aft,  making  the 
"  rudder-work  ”  doubly  secure.  Her  spar  or 
hurricane-deck  is  a  new  arrangement  which  is 
now  superseding  the  old  one  of  poop-cabin  or 
deck-houses  in  nearly  all  the  Atlantic  steamers, 
the  advantage  of  which  is  that  no  space  is  left 
for  heavy  seas  to  fall  into  and  keep  the  vessel 
constantly  flooded  during  rough  weather,,  as 
also  freeing  her  from  the  danger  arising  from 
immense  weights  of  water  breaking  in  below. 
The  space  under  the  spar-deck  accommodates 
all  the  first-class  passengers,  officers  and  crew, 
the  cooking-galleys,  ice-houses,  etc. ;  while  the 
whole  space  between  the  main  and  lower 
decks  is  left  entirely  free  for  the  steerage 
passenger^.  In  brief,  the  entire  equipment  of 
the  Egypt  has  been  conceived  and  executed 
with  a  sole  view  to  the  comfort,  convenience, 
and  safety  of  her  passengers ;  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  or  neglected  conducive 
to  tliat  end.  The  workmanship  throughout  is 
of  the  highest  class,  and  if  energy,  enterprise 
and  forethought  command  success,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Line  may  well  be  proud  of  the  latest 
addition  to  their  magnificent  fleet. 

A  few  weeks  hence,  as  we  are  informed,  two 
new  ships  will  be  added  to  this  fleet,  one  of 
them  The  Chreeee  (a  classic  name),  of  4500  tons, 
the  other  The  Canada,  of  the  same  tonnage,  to 
bo  commanded  by  the  veteran  Captain  Webster, 
a  sort  of  sea-lion  in  his  way  among  the  winds 
and  waves  of  ocean,  and  so  all  the  other  ships 
are  under  the  guidance  of  veteran  commanders 
and  accomplished  seamen  of  high  character,  in 
whose  naval  abilities  the  traveling  nublic  may 
place  implicit  confidence. 
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Publisher's  Miscellany. 


The  8/pain  hu  crossed  in  nine  dars  and 
thirty  minutes,  and  in  nine  days  and  thirteen 
hours.  The  Egypt  in  nine  days  and  seventeen 
hours,  and  has  just  crossed  again  in  nine  days 
and  a  few  hours,  which,  considering  their  im¬ 
mense  size,  is  a  triumph  of  naval  skill. 

The  cabins  of  these  ships  are  unsurpassed, 
and  the  state-rooms  larger  and  better  ventilated 
than  is  usual  on  ocean  steamers;  the  small 
price  charged  for  cabin  passage  —  only 
and  $75  currency,  according  to  location  of  berth 
— makes  them  special  favorites  with  the  travel, 
ing  public.  It  is  the  cheapest  line  between 
New-York  and  Liverpool. 

ScovTLLE  Manitactcrino  Co. — One  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  establishments 
of  this  country  is  that  of  the  Scoville  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  whose  warehouses  in  this  city 
are  at  36  Park  Row  and  No.  4  Beekman  Street, 
and  whose  factories  are  in  Waterbury  and 
New-Haven,  Ct.,  and  in  New-York.  While 
they  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  all  sorts 
of  buttons,  clocks,  brass  goods,  plated  ware, 
etc.,  they  are  more  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  used  in  photography 
than  any  other  house  in  the  world.  Their 
trade  extends  in  every  direction  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  they  are  absolutely  the  headquar¬ 
ters  for  every  thing  wanted  by  the  dealer,  the 
practical  artist,  or  the  amateur.  Photography 
has  made  wonderfully  rapid  strides,  but  this 
company  has  kept  pace  with  it.  They  are 
always  the  first  to  respond  to  its  demands  for 
new  goods,  and  they  do  it  with  a  vim  and  an 
earnestness  which  always  secures  success. 
They  also  publish  the  Photographic  Times, 
which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  photo¬ 
graphic  magazine  in  the  world.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  art  and  those  who  follow 
it,  and  accompanies  every  number  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Photographer  and  the  Photographic 
World,  the  two  leading  magazines  devoted  to 
the  science  of  photography.  We  are  not  likely 
to  think  of  the  importance  of  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy  until  these  evidences  of  enterprise  and 
skill  are  presented  to  us. 

All  who  use  mineral  waters  pronounce  this 
as  one  of  the  best  springs  yet  discovered. 
Many  persons  lose  their  health  and  their  lives 
by  a  neglect  to  use  this  simple  lubricating  fiuid 
to  keep  the  human  machinery  n  good  running 
order. 

The  agent  for  the  sale  of  Congress  Water,  at 
94  Chambers  Street  in  this  city,  will  be  glad  to 
see  any  of  our  friends  or  subscribers  who  are 
^  need  of  this  healthful  beverage. 


Illinois  Central  Railroad.— Our  friends 
going  from  Chicago  to  St.  Ijouis,  or  vice  versa, 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  great 
corporation  above-named  have  a  through  line 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Elegant  day 
coaches  and  magnificent  sleeping  cars  now  run 
through  without  change.  This  route  runs 
turough  the  great  and  beautiful  prairie  country, 
which  we  much  admired,  and  ofiers  the  East¬ 
ern  traveler  facilities  for  seeing  the  prairies  as 
he  can  see  them  by  no  other  route.  This  rail¬ 
road  also  runs  a  short  line  between  St.  Louis 
and  Cairo.  Great  as  this  railroad  always  has 
been,  it  is  daily  becoming  greater  as  it  stretches 
its  arms  to  Sioux  City. 

"Joseph  Noirel’s  Revenge.”  —  As  an¬ 
nounced  on  another  page,  this  remarkable  story 
is  just  begun  in  The  Week,  for  whose  col¬ 
umns  it  has  been  translated  by  William  F. 
West,  A.M.  The  publishers  ofier  to  send  The 
Week,  during  the  continuance  of  the  story,  for 
one  dollar,  or  four  months  for  and  we 
advise  our  readers  to  make  a  trial. 

Pratt’s  Astral  Oil. — The  frequent  acci¬ 
dents  from  the  use  of  unsafe  oils  are  known 
to  all,  and  the  thanks  of  the  community  are 
due  to  the  Oil  House  of  Charles  Pratt,  not 
only  for  impressing  upon  the  people  the  great 
danger  of  using  such  oils,  but  for  providing  so 
excellent  a  substitute  as  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil. 
This  oil  is  used  in  many  houses  in  preference 
to  gas,  and  it  has  received  indorsements  of  such 
a  character  as  precludes  any  suspicion  of  want 
of  merit.  Oil  gives  a  far  better  and  pleasanter 
light  for  night-work  than  gas,  and  if  our  rea- 
deTS  want  to  make  a  really  effective  protest 
against  the  “  gas  monopolies  ”  they  can  do  it 
with  safety  by  using  the  Astral  Oil 

Bound  Volumes  and  Covers. — We  have 
now  ready  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Eclectic 
for  1871,  as  well  as  the  others  of  the  new  series 
from  1865 ;  they  are  in  half  calf,  library  style, 
or  in  green  cloth,  two  volumes  per  year.  We 
exchange  the  numbers  of  the  Eclectic  for  the 
former  style  on  receipt  of  $2.50  per  year,  or  the 
latter  $1  .50 ;  whenever  numbers  are  wanting 
to  complete  volumes,  they  can  be  furnished  at 
the  usual  price.  Subscribers  at  a  distance  can 
send  their  numbers  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid 
to  this  office,  and  the  volumes  will  be  returned 
as  they  may  direct,  but  without  expense  to  us ; 
or  we  can  send  green  cloth  covers  prepaid  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents  each,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  can  be  insert  )d  by  any  binder. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY, 


Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation.  I 
The  census  for  the  year  1870,  under  the  su-  ! 
perintendence  of  General  Walker,  is  probably  ! 
the  most  accurate  one  ever  taken  in  this  coun-  | 
try,  and  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  returns  ' 
tables  can  be  compiled  which  are  not  only 
very  remarkable  but  very  useful,  as  showing 
the  prosperity,  indebtedness,  and  taxation  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Union.  The  follow¬ 
ing  tables  are  taken  from  The  Nation,  and 
like  every  thing  else  in  that  paper  are  well 
worthy  of  attention : 

WEALTH  DMTBIBUTBD  PER  CAPITA. 

1.  New-York . |1,483  S7j90.  Oregon . $567  06 

k  MassacbasetU..  1,468  Op  tl.  Nebraaka .  668  86 

8.  Connecticat....  1,441  SO'SS.  Maine .  6S5  3S  i 

4.  Rhode  Inland...!, .866  88 <88.  Minnesota .  S80  60  ' 

6.  California . 1,140  16194.  Kansas .  618  86 

6.  Penn<^lvania...  1,081  81185.  Kentucky .  467  46 

7.  New-Jersey  ....1,088  40  86.  Louisiana.......  444  61 

8.  Ohio .  838  73  87.  West-Virginla . .  431  .88 

9.  Illinois .  885  34  8a  Tennessee  .  396  88 

10.  Maryland .  884  87  Virginia .  334  81 

11.  New-Hsmpshire,  798  66  80.  Arunsas .  ,8IK  81 

18.  Delaware .  777  SSlSl.  South-Carolina  .  894  99 

la  Indiana .  754  58  38.  Mississippi .  868  67 

14.  Missouri..  .  746  48  33  North-Carolina.  948  39 

15.  Nevada .  788  78  34.  Florida. .  885  88 

la  Vermont .  711  99  W.  Georgia .  .  886  47 

17.  Wisconsin .  666  90  .86.  Alabama .  808  46 

la  Michigan .  007  41  87.  Texas .  194  80 

19.  Iowa .  601  08| 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  New- 
York  leads  the  list,  some  of  the  Elastern  States 
following,  the  great  grain-producing  States  of 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin 
coming  next — the  Southern  States  last  on  the 
list. 

The  census  ubles  also  give  the  amount  of 
taxation  for  all  purposes — National,  State,  and 
local — for  the  year  previous  to  the  census, 
and  they  are  as  follows  for  each  one  thousand 
dollars  of  property : 

I.  Nevada . $96  84jS>.  Maryland . $10  80 

8.  Loniaiana .  81  ^81.  IlUnoia .  10  88 

8.  Arkauaaa .  16  36  88.  Georgia .  9  79 

4.  Mississippi .  17  86'88.  Kentucky .  9  M 

5.  Maine . .  15  86  94.  Vermont  .  9  07 

6.  Nebraska .  14  83'86.  West  Virginia  ...  9  03 

7.  Alabama .  14  77|96.  North  Carolina. . .  9  08 

8.  Kansas .  14  16|87.  Indiana .  8  51 

9.  South-Carolina...  18  80188.  New-Jersey .  7  88 

10.  New-Hampshlre.  19  ^|89.  Connecticut .  7  83 

II.  Iowa .  18  68i80.  Wisconsin .  7  67 

11  California .  18  86181.  Michigan .  7  58 

13  Massachusetts...  11  68|88.  New-York .  7  47 

14.  Minnesota .  11  67  33  Rhode  Island _  7  81 

13  Oregon .  11  86  84.  Texas .  7  10 

13  Viiwnia .  11  96  83  Tennessee .  6  79 

17.  FIoHda .  11  83  86.  Pennsylvania.  .  6  44 

13  Missouri .  10  88:OT.  Delaware .  4  30 

19.  Ohio .  10  681 

Nevada,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  being  the  three  heaviest  taxed 


states,  some  of  the  Southern  States  coming 
next,  doubtless  owing,  as  the  statistics  seem 
to  show,  to  what  are  known  as  the  “  carpet-bag” 
governments.  New-York,  though  the  most 
wealthy,  is  particularly  favored  in  the  way 
of  light  taxation,  and  Delaware  pays  the  small¬ 
est  amount  of  all.  The  rate  of  taxation  pei 
head  is  as  follows : 


1.  Nevada . 

.$19  30  90. 

Indiana . 

.  $6  48 

3.  MaaaachuaetU. . . 

.  17  10  81.  Oregon . 

..  6  39 

3  California . 

.  18  96  83. 

Minnesota . 

..  6  W 

4.  Connecticut . 

.  11  38  83 

Arkansas . 

..  5  91 

6.  New-York . 

.  11  07  84. 

Wisconsin . 

..  6  10 

3  New-Hampahire. 

.  10  83  36.  Michigan . 

..  4  ST 

7.  Rhode  Uland  . . . 

9  98  86.  MissiMippi . 

..  4  51 

a  Louisiana . 

.  9  7187. 

Kentucky . 

..  4  34 

9.  Ohio . 

8  88  88. 

Kouth-Carolina. . 

..  8  98 

10.  Illinois . 

8  69  89. 

West-Virglnla. . . 

.  8  89 

11.  Maine  . 

8  63,80. 

Virginia . 

..  8  76 

11  Maryland . 

8  49  31. 

Delaware . 

..  8  34 

13  Nebraska . 

8  35  88. 

Alabama . 

..  9  99 

14.  New-Jersey . 

8  18  .33. 

Tennessee . 

..  8  69 

13  Missouri . 

8  08 '34. 

Florida . 

..  8  64 

16.  Iowa . 

7  58  .36. 

Georgia . 

..  3  81 

17.  Kansas . 

7  33, .36. 

North-Carolina. . 

..  3  90 

18.  Pennsylvania . . . . 

6  96j87. 

Texas . 

..  1  88 

19.  Vermont . . 

6  46‘. 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 


material  variation  between  the  amount  of  tax¬ 
ation  on  property  and  the  amount  per  head. 
The  most  remarkable  table,  however,  is  the 
ratio  of  public  debt  to  population,  and  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Louisiana . $73  03  90.  Nebraska . $16  98 

1  MassachnsetU....  47  49  81.  Illinois .  .  16  61 

3  Nevada . 46  74  88.  Kentucky .  14  84 

4.  Virginia .  46  64  33  Alabama .  IS  81 

3  Tennessee .  88  80  84.  Florida .  11  64 

6.  Maryland .  87  18  36.  Vermont .  10  87 

7.  New-York .  36  46  96.  Arkansas .  8  67 

a  New-Hampshire..  86  04  87.  Ohio .  8  34 

9.  California .  88  89,88.  Iowa . 6  78 

10.  Connecticut .  81  79  89.  Minnesota .  6  34 

11.  North-Carolina...  80  SCaO.  Michigan .  6  68 

18.  Rhode  Island  ....  87  39  31.  Wisconsin .  6  60 

18.  Missouri .  37  85  33.  Indiana .  4  66 

14.  Maine .  86  59  .33.  Delaware .  4  81 

16.  Pennyrlvania  .. ..  ^,84.  Mississippi .  8  18 

16.  New-Jersey .  86  88  86.  Oregon .  8  40 

17.  South-Carolina...  18  33  36.  Texas .  1  97 

13  Geonria .  18  87  37.  West-Vlrglnla....  1  87 

19.  Kansas .  17  681 

In  Louisians  it  will  be  seen  the  debt  is  equal 
to  |73  for  each  inhabitant,  and  the  purport  of 
these  figures  will  be  better  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  customary  standard 
is  one  arms-bearing  man  to  every  five  of  the 
total  population,  so  that  this  debt  per  head,  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  is  equal  to  an  indebted¬ 
ness  of  $365  for  each  arms-bearing  man.  T exas 
and  West-Virginia  stand  last  on  the  list,  but  in 
the  former  State  there  is  ajarge  debt  not  yet 
determined,  and  in  the  latter,  when  it  was  set 
off  from  the  old  Sute  of  Vir^nia,  no  part  of 
the  State  debt  was  allotted  to  it. 
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PublUh«r^$  MiaceUar^. 


Bikdiko. — We  have  now  ready  the  bound 
volumes  of  the  Ecubctic  for  1871,  u  well  as 
the  others  of  the  new  series  from  1865 ;  they 
are  in  half  calf,  library  style,  or  in  green  cloth, 
two  volumes  per  year.  We  exchange  the 
numbers  of  the  EcLBcnc  for  the  former  style 
on  receipt  of  $2.50  per  year,  or  the  latter  $1.50 ; 
whenever  numbers  are  wanting  to  complete 
volumes,  they  can  be  furnished  at  the  usual 
price. 

Persons  having  numbers  of  the  new  series, 
though  not  in  consecutive  order,  can  generally 
exchange  them  with  us  for  such  bound  vol¬ 
umes  as  they  may  wish,  by  simply  paying  the 
price  of  binding,  and  we  have  also  made  ar¬ 
rangements  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  bind 
any  other  books  for  our  customers  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  price,  and  shall  be  glad  to  fill  all  orders. 

Subscribers  at  a  distance  can  send  their 
numbers  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  to  this 
office,  and  the  volumes  will  be  returned  as 
they  may  direct,  but  without  expense  to  us; 
or  we  can  send  green  doth  covers  prepaid  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents  each,  two  volumes 
per  year,  and  the  numbers  can  be  inserted  by 
any  binder  at  a  moderate  price. 

Back  NncBERS  of  Eclbctic  Wanted.--' 
The  constant  demand  for  sets  of  the  EIclbctic 
for  libraries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  work 
in  January,  1844,  has  nearly  exhausted  some 
of  the  numbers  of  the  old  series  as  well  as  a 
few  of  the  new;  and  our  friends  wishing  to 
procure  bound  volumes  will  do  well  to  notice 
that  we  shall  not  always  be  able  to  supply 
them.  We  are  in  need  of  the  following  num¬ 
bers  of  the  old  series:  1844,  March,  April, 
June,  and  December;  1845,  January,  August, 
September,  and  December;  1846,  all  except 
August  and  October;  1847,  January,  March, 
April,  October,  and  December ;  1848,  all ;  1850, 
February ;  1854,  November ;  1855,  February, 
March,  and  May ;  1862,  March ;  1864,  January, 
February,  March,  April,  and  May ;  and  of  the 
new  series,  March,  1865,  and  October,  1867. 
Parties  having  any  of  these  numbers,  and  not 
wishing  to  preserve  them,  can  make  favorable 
arrangements  for  receiving  bound  volumes  of 
the  new  series  in  exchange,  or  we  will  pay  a 
fair  price  for  them  if  preferred.  As  we  wish 
these  numbers  for  binding,  the  loss  of  covers 
or  engravings  will  not  materially  affect  their 
value  to  us. 
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[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Oaudeamus,  and  other  Humorous  Poem*. 
Translated  from  the  German.  By  C.  Q.  Ls- 
LAND.  Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  <t  Co.  4to,  cloth, 
pp.  154.  Red  line  edition. 

Bible  Lore.  By  Rev.  J.  Comper  Gray. 
New-York:  Dodd  dk  Mead.  16mo,  cloth,  pp. 
812.  Price,  $1.50. 

Bede’s  Charity.  By  Hesba  Stretton.  New- 
York:  Dodd  dk  Mead.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  811. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Myself.  A  Romance  of  Nete-England  Life. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippineott  d  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  488.  Price,  $1.75. 

Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  William  J.  Rolfe.  Small  4to,  cloth, 
illustrated,  pp.  210.  Price,  $1.00. 

Character.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  New-York : 
Harper  dk  Bros.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  887.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  American  Baron.  A  Hotel.  By  James 
De  Mille.  New-York :  Harper  dk  Bros.  8vo, 
paper,  illustrated,  pp.  182.  Price,  $1.00. 

Stories  Told  to  a  Child.  Second  Series.  By 
Jean  Ingelow.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros.  16mo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  822.  Price,  $1.25. 

Blade-O’-Orau.  By  B.  L.  Farjkon.  New- 
York:  Harper  dk  Bros.  8 vo,  paper,  illustrated, 
pp.  68.  Price,  85  cents. 

Robert  of  Woodleigh,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Philip  Stoner.  New-York:  James  Miller. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  141.  Price,  $1.50. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.  A  Hotel.  By  Wilkie 
CkiLLiNs.  New-York :  Harper  dk  Bros.  8vo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  166.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Lovels  of  Arden.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 
New-York :  Harper  dk  Bros.  8vo,  paper,  illus¬ 
trated,  pp.  179.  Price,  75  cents. 

Hisiory  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Curtuis. 
Translate  ly  A.  W.  Ward,  A.M.  Vol.  III. 
New-York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  d  Co.  1872. 
8vo,  cloth,  pp.  592.  Price,  $2.50. 

Music  and  Morals.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis,  M.A.  New-York:  Harper  d.  Bros. 
12mo,  illustrated,  pp.  478.  Price,  $1.75. 

Mabel  Lee.  A  Hotel.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Morton  House.”  New-York  :  D.  Appleton  d 
Co.  8vo,  paper,  illustrated,  pp.  162.  Price, 
$1.00. 

Cecil’s  Trys/t.  A  Hotel.  Bv  the  Author  of 
"  Gwendoline’s  Harvest,”  etc.  New-York:  Har¬ 
per  d  Bros.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  125.  Price,  50 
cents. 

The' Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals.  By 
Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley.  New-York :  D.  Appleton 
d  Co.  12mo,  illustrated,  pp.  481.  Price,  $2.50. 
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SOIDIKBS’  Hoiocbtkad  Law  ot  1872. 

The  Amendatory  Soldiers’  Homestead  Bill, 
approTed  by  the  President  on  April  8d,  makes 
the  following  liberal  provision  for  those  who 
have  served  in  the  army  or  nary  of  the 
United  States : 

Section  1.  Provides  that  "every  private 
soldier  and  officer  who  has  served  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States  daring  the  recent  rebel¬ 
lion  for  90  days  or  more,  and  who  was 
honorably  discharged,  and  has  remained  loyal 
to  the  Government ;  and  every  seaman,  marine, 
and  officer  who  has  served  the  same  length  of 
time  in  the  navy,  shall,  on  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  '  Homestead  Act,’  be  entitled 
to  receive  patents  for  a  quantity  of  public 
lands,  (not  mineral,)  not  exceeding  100  acres ; 
and  to  liave  the  time  he  has  served  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  deducted  from 
the  time  heretofore  required  to  perfect  title. 
This  privilege  includes, '  the  alternate  reserved 
sections  of  public  lands  along  the  lines  of  any 
railroad  or  other  public  work,'  and  the  only 
restrictive  provisions  are  that  the  settler  shall 
settle  upon  his  homestead  within  six  months 
after  locating  it,  and  that  his  residence  and 
cultivation  of  the  land  shall  continue  for  at 
least  <HM  year  from  the  date  of  settlement.” 

The  other  sections  extend  these  privileges  to 
the  widows  and  minors  of  those  who  would  be 
entitled  to  a  homestead  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  fortify  the  various  legal  points 
necessary  to  the  euccessful  working  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Bill  is  a  very  generous  one,  and  no  one 
can  now  complain  of  the  way  in  whidi  the 
Nation  treats  those  who  have  fought  for  it. 
An  especially  valuable  feature  of  the  Act  is 
that  which  opens  the  public  lands  along  the 
railroad  lines,  (usually  held  at  double  prieee,) 
to  settlement  on  the  same  terms  as  any  othera 
In  the  Great  Northwest  alone  now  thrown 
open  to  the  world  by  the  Northern  PacMc 
Railroad,  there  will  be  millions  of  acres  of  the 
finest  lands  in  the  world  subject  to  preemption 
under  this  Bill.  The  Northern  Pacific  Road  is 
rendering  these  lands  more  available  every 


day,  and  we  should  think  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  would  feel  a  special  interest  from  this 
time  forth  in  watching  the  progress  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  great  enterprise. 

Taatklebs’  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
CoKPANT  or  Hartford. 

In  these  days  of  railroad  and  steamboat,  and 
in  fact  aU  kinds  of  accidents,  any  company 
that  can  insure  the  traveller  against  them,  and 
promptly  meet  and  pay  all  damages,  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  benefactor.  An  accident  policy  in  the 
Travelers’  for  a  few  days  or  for  a  much  longer 
time  can  be  had  with  little  or  no  inconvenience ; 
no  examination  or  long  statement  is  necessary ; 
any  of  the  agents  of  the  Company  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station  or  elsewhere  simply  inserts  your 
name  on  his  blanks,  and  cuts  out  the  figures 
on  the  margin  which  denotes  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  termination  of  the  insurance;  a 
record  is  of  course  kept  of  the  policy,  and  you 
fold  up  the  paper,  put  it  in  your  pocket,  and 
are  insured.  When  this  can  so  easily  be  done, 
one  ought  to  get  a  policy  whenever  he 
purdiases  tickets  for  a  journey,  and  it  should 
be  considered  a  necessary  expense  of  travel¬ 
ing,  though  the  additional  cost  is  very  small. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  feel  that  if  any 
thing  does  happen,  either  we  or  our  friends 
wUl  receive  some  compensation  for  it.  The 
Travelers’  has  paid  losses  since  its  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $700  per  day,  and 
is  the  only  Company  issuing  yearly  accident 
policies.  It  also  does  a  large  and  increasing 
regular  life  insurance  business.  To  all  our 
subscribers  and  friends  we  say,  take  a  policy 
in  the  Travelers'. 

Tbs  Week. — As  announced  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  on  another  page,  Messra  Holt  4 
Williams,  the  well-known  publishers,  have 
assumed  the  publication  of  “The  Week.” 
Great  changes  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  paper,  and  many  fine  books  are 
ofiered  as  premiums  to  subscribers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  any  one  can  obtain  Taine’i  Englith 
Literature  by  procuring  six  subscribers  fo 
“  The  Week.”  Sample  copies  of  the  paper 
free. 
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Publisher^t  MUctUany. 


Bikdino. — We  have  now  ready  the  bound 
▼olumea  of  the  EcuBcnc  for  1871,  as  well  aa 
the  others  of  the  new  series  from  1865 ;  they 
are  in  half  calf,  library  style,  or  in  green  cloth, 
two  Tolumea  per  year.  We  exchange  the 
numbers  of  the  Ecudctic  for  the  former  style 
on  receipt  of  $2.50  per  year,  or  the  latter  $1.50 ; 
whenever  numbers  are  wanting  to  complete 
Tolumea,  they  can  be  furnished  at  the  usual 
price. 

Persons  having  numbers  of  the  new  series, 
though  not  in  consecutive  order,  can  generally 
exchange  them  with  us  for  such  bound  vol¬ 
umes  aa  they  may  wish,  by  simply  paying  the 
price  of  binding,  and  we  have  also  made  ar¬ 
rangements  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  bind 
any  other  bo(^  for  our  customers  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  price,  and  shall  be  glad  to  fill  all  orders. 

Subscribers  at  a  distance  can  send  their 


TKt  Underground  Railroad.  A  Record  of 
Facts,  Authentic  Narratives,  Letters,  etc., 
narrating  the  Hardships,  Escapes,  and  Death- 
Struggles  of  the  Slaves  in  their  Efforts  for 
Freedom.  By  Wilxiam  Stili,.  Philadelphia: 
Porter  dt  Coatee.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp. 
780.  Price,  $5.  Published  by  subscription. 

lUuetrated  Library  of  Wondere.  Wonder e 
of  Eleetrieity.  By  J.  Bailk.  Translated  with 
numerous  seditions  by  Dr.  Jonn  W.  Arm- 
BTRORO.  New-York:  Scribner,  Artnetrong 
dk  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  69  illustrations,  pp.  885. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  American  Catadoguo.  Containing  an 
Alphabetical  List  of  Books  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  imported  during  the  year 
1871,  with  a  Classified  Index.  New-York: 
F.  Leypoldt.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  01.  Price,  $1A0. 

Oood-Bge  8u>eetkeart.  Bv  Khoda  Brocoh- 
Toif.  New-York:  D.  Appleton  db  Co.  18mo, 
cloth,  pp.  437.  Price,  $1.50. 


numbers  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  to  this 
oflioe,  and  the  volumes  will  be  returned  aa 
they  may  direct,  but  without  expense  to  ns; 
or  we  can  send  green  cloth  covers  prepaid  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents  each,  two  volumes 
per  year,  and  the  numbers  can  be  inserted  by 
any  Under  at  a  moderate  price. 
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[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  reeeipt  of  the  price.] 

A  Crown  from  the  Spear.  By  the  author  of 
“Woven  of  manv  Threads."  Boston:  J.  R. 
Oogood  db  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  178.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  Rival  CoUeetion  of  Prove  and  Poetry. 
For  the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Public 
Readers.  By  Martih  Larkut.  New^Yorit: 
J.  W.  Schermorkbm  dk  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp. 
504.  Price 

NoUe  on  Corinthiane  and  Omlatieme.  By 
Albkbt  Barrbs.  Revised  edition.  New-York: 
Harper  dk  Broe.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  367.  Price, 


A  Manual  of  Oeologg.  For  the  use  of 
Students.  By  PBor.  Hrhbt  A.  Nicholson. 
New-York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  pp.  678. 

The  Firet  Otrman  Reader.  "By  Gboroe.  F. 
CoHrORT.  New-York :  Harper  d  Broe.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  89. 

The  Woman’e  Kingdom.  A  Love  Story. 
By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 
etc.  New-York:  Harper  d  Broe.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  456.  Price,  $1JK). 

How  the  World  woe  Peopled.  By  Rev. 
Edward  Fontaine.  New-York :  D.  Appleton 
d  Co.  18mo,  doth,  pp.  841. 

Orif:  A  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By  B.  L. 
Farjbon.  New-York:  J?aty>sr  <2  .Bros.  8vo, 
paper,  pp.  146.  Price,  40  cents. 

Pa/ul  of  Tareue.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Times 
and  the  GosmI  of  the  Apowe  to  the  Gentiles. 
By  a  Graduate.  Bo^n :  Roberte  Broe. 
lomo,  doth,  pp.  401.  Price,  $1  ffO. 

Laitue;  or.  The  Experieneee  of  a  Layman  in 
a  Coujit^  Parieh.  By  Lthan  Abbott.  New- 
York:  Bodd  d  Mead.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  858. 
Price,  $lJi0. 


Ancient  America.  By  J.  D.  Baldwin. 
New-York :  Harper  d  Broe.  12mo,  doth, 
illustrated,  pp.  899.  Price,  $2. 

The  Life  and  Timee  of  Lord  Brougham. 
Written  by  himself.  VoL  III.  New-York: 
Harper  d  Broe.  18mo,  cloth,  pp.  858.  Price, 


77u  Paetor  of  the  Desert.  By  Eugene 
Pellbtan.  Translated  from  the  French. 
New-York:  Dodd  d  Mead.  ISmq,  cloth,  pp. 
886.  Price,  $1A0. 

The  Beienee  tf  ASetheties.  By  Peon.  H.  N. 
Day.  New-Haven:  C.  C.  ChatAetd  d  Co. 
16mo,  doth,  illustrated,  pp.  484.  Price,  $8.85. 


Within  and  Without.  By  Gboroe  Mac¬ 
donald.  New-York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  d 
Co.  Ifiino,  doth,  pp.  219.  Price,  $1.50. 


Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Tall- 
MAGE.  New-York:  Harper  d  Bros.  ISmo, 
doth,  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 


